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‘LOOK! LOOK! 
AN EXTRA INDUCEMENT. 
OUR 
“MOTHER'S JOY,” 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 
PRICE-15 CENTS. 





The “Morner’s Joy” is one of the hand 
somest Chromos we have ever presented to our 
subseribers. We think every mother should try” 
and secure a copy, and very soon at that, for there 
is but a comparatively small number of them left, 

Being about to sever, our connection with the 
Lapy’s Boox, we will close out the balance re- 
maining on hand of this beautiful picture at the 
merely nominal price of fifteen cents per copy. 

Ladies, think of that, and act accordingly. 
Your’ children would all like to have a copy of it. | 
}| If bought at any of our stores, you would have to | 

pay one dollar for it. Send for a copy as early as 
possible, Postage free. 


~ Address L.. A. GODEY, | 
N. E. Corner Siath and Chestnut Streets. . | 
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Poetry by Gzorae P. Morais. 


well! love, 
well! love, 
well! love, 

Organ 

or 

Piano. 


years, love,— but 
cause of all 
truth for thee 





- FARE-THEE-WELL! | 
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We must meet no more, 
None have ev - er met, 
And when thou my re 


quiem ear - est, 


Music by Oscar ScHALE. 
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and art - ed 









FARE-THEE-WELL! 





as stran - gers, sad and lone - ~~ 
for - lorn and brok - em - _ heart - 
till death, I loved thee, dear - est. 
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Fare - thee - well! Fare - thee - well! 
Fare - thee - well! Fare - thee - well! 
(Onli fet me - = «= = *j And when thou my 
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thee, dear - est. Fare - thee - well! Fare - thee - well! 
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RUSILLA’S STORY. 


BY LOUISE 8S. DORR. 





THE children of poor but respectable parents 
have figured rather widely, I grant you, espe- 
cially in auto-biographies; but this is not an 
auto-biography, and Rusilla Mason was the 
daughter of rich but respectable parents, 
which, you must allow, is quite a different 
thing. Poor but respectable means a large 
allotment of that tribulation which worketh 
patience. Rich and worthy of respect infers 
a triumphant battling with the difficulties hin- 
dering those who have riches from entering 
into the kingdom of Heaven. In each life 
heroism may be developed, but the latter can 
hardly be devoid of it. Doctor Mason was a 
man who, while amassing wealth, had never 
been known to do a mean or sordid act. Sol 
think his claim to a share of moral heroism 
may be fairly established. Mrs. Mason was a 
sweet Christian woman, who had striven to 
bring up her one daughter asa lambkin for the 
Great Shepherd’s fold. Rusilla Mason was 
that daughter. Up to her twentieth year, 
however, through the brightness by which her 
life was criss-crossed at all points, making of 
it a very network of sunshine, there had 
scarcely come to Rusie one serious thought. 
So assiduously had she been watched and 
tended, that the notion of individual respon- 
sibility had hardly found lodgment in her 
merry soul. She lived as the butterfly does, 
because God had given her life, and, though 
generous by impulse, as“truly pursued her 
selfish pleasure as does the butterfly pursue 
its own. 

One day there came to her an awakening. 
The Spirit which is promised to teacy us all 
things might have been preparing her for it by 
subtle workings, but to her consciousness the 
experience had a fixed date. 

Then arose the grave inquiry, “To what 


arrive at no other conclusion than that, con- 
trary to the Catechism, herself had been the 
chief end of her existence, she owned the ne- 


| cessity for some radical change. 


It was not easy to approach a subject like 
this with Basil Carlingford—Basil haughty and 
sardonic, and inclined to rationaiism—but Ru- 
silla was Basil's promised wife, and quite natu- 
rally she could take no important step without 
his knowledge. 

One day he had been speaking in his sarcas- 
tic way of a man professing Christianity who 


| had overreached his neighbor, throwing re- 





purpose have I been living these many years?” | 


and when, with all her ingenuity, she could | the fervency of her religious spirit.” 





proach, as is the custom of many, upon reli- 
gion, as if that were responsible for the man’s 
failure in integrity. 

They were walking through a field — Basil 
and Rusilla—on their way to the river bank, 
whence they were going sailing. Rusiestopped 
and touched with the point of her parasol some- 
thing growing in her path. 

‘* Basil,’ she said, ‘* what is this?” 

‘*What ignorance! and you an accomplished 
botanist, too. That, my dear, is a Canada 
thistle. It is a barbarous, villainous thing.’’ 

“So itis. But, because this barbarous, vil- 
lainous thing has grown up in the sun’s light, 
would you argue that the sun is to blame be- 
cause the thistle is not a pineapple?” 

‘*I wait for the application, my wise Machia- 
velli.”’ 

‘* It seems to me, Basil,’’ said Rusie, softly, 
‘“‘that Christianity is the light in which all that 
makes life endurable is grown, and if now and 
then a weed pushes up, would you, therefore, 
condemn the light in which it is produced ?”’ 

‘« All that makes life endurable, yousay. Jd 
est new bonnets, and velvets and laces, operas, 
assemblies, and all the rest of it.” 

“You are jesting and I am in earnest.”’ 

‘Do you mean, little one, that you are think- 
ing of turning Puritan?” 

‘“You admired Dorothea in ‘Middlemarch,’ 
and I think the sweetest thing about her was 
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“If you think of making her your model, I 
will try to find a sanctimonious, self-centred 
Casanbon to whom you may devote your life.” 

“I did not think of making her my model. 
There is a holier pattern, a divine guide."’ 


cant. Come, the boat is waiting for you.’’ 

“ But, Basil—’”’ 

“Anythipg you like, my sweet, only let it 
be upon some other subject. This one is 
taboo.” 

There was something of the spirit of the 
martyrs in this pretty, tenderly-nurtured girl, 
when once it was aroused. She did not try to 
press the forbidden subject, but there was no 
wavering in her heart. She loved Basil, but 
she owned higher duties than her obligations 
tohim even. He made himself very entertain- 
ing now. His talk was full of sparkle, the 
froth and foam of conversation, but Rusilla 
could not quite give herself up to admiration 
of her hero, as she had been used todo. Some- 
thing she missed now, and she could but wish 
that under all this effervescence there were 
some appearance of serious purpose. She her- 
self was unusually silent. The apt rejoinders 
to Basil’s trifling which had always sprung to 
her lips unsought, would not come at her call | 
to-day. By and by Basil grew silent, too, and, 
with a moody brow, guided the motion of the 
little sail-boat. Rusie began to feel exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. 

**Are you displeased with me, Basil?” she | 
asked at length. 

“I think you are very unlike yourself to- 
day.”’ 


unlovely because of my wish to be a better 
woman,” said the girl, quite humbly. 

“You were just such a woman before as 
pleased me. I did not bargain for any change | 


in you.” 
“Time brings changes to us all. You could | 
’ hardly expect me to remain always the thought- 


less child I used to be.” 

Basi! made an impatient movement with the 
hand that held the rudder, turning the small 
craft so suddenly that for righting it his utmost 
skill was needed. Rusiesatin perfect quietude, | 
but the color forsook her face. 

“Let us go home now,” she said, when they 
were sailing on smoothly once more. 

** Afraid?” 

“‘No—but you see how the wind is rising.” 

“That is to say, you are afraid, but don’t 
intend to own it. Well, then, we will go 
home.” 

The boat was put about, and the sail adjust- 
ed to their changed course. There was now 
quite a high wind, and it needed a practised 
hand to keep the boat under full mastery. 
Basil’s was a practised hand, and the race with 
the wind in which he now found himself en- 
gaged was a fair contest of skill against force. 


“That will do, my dear. You know I hate | 


“TI should not like you to find me growing | 


| Skill won, and the boat was brought safely to 
the landing. 

| “I should have been frightened,” Rusilla 
| said, as she stepped on shore, ‘‘if anybody but 
| you had been in your place.’ 

“‘IT am glad you have such confidence in me. 
| Thank you!” 

But Rusie missed from Basil’s tone some- 
thing to which she was accustomed—a chival- 
rous tenderness for and pride in herself, per- 
haps it was—and she sighed faintly, and her - 
heart had a little ache at its core while she 
walked on at his side. When he bent down to 
take his usual parting kiss, there were tears in 
Rusie’s eyes. 

“This must not be,”’ said Basil, touching a 
pearly drop with one long, white finger. “We 
' were very happy together, until you let this 
| come between us.”’ 

‘*We will be very happy still, I hope.” 

“*T hope so, too. You will be quite yourself 
when we meet again, I know. I am sorry I 
have an engagement for to-night, but I must 
| go.” 

The ache in Rusie’s heart did not leave her 
as the days went by ; but she kept steadily to 
| the course to which her sense of duty held her. 

| She made arrangements for the profession of 
| her faith, and then she began looking for work 
to do, that her faith might not lack its fitting 
| concomitant. 
One day she was invited to visit the missions» 
‘Sunday-school in Ryot Street. She went to. 
| the school, and, finding that teachers were 
| needed, offered herself as one—an offer which 
was gladly accepted. 

Basil Carlingford, by some chance, met her 
at the head of the street as she was walking 
| home, and turned to go back with her. 

“TI knew that pearls are found in oysters, 
| but I did not expect to find my pear! here in 
| Ryot Street,’’ said Basil, drawing her arm 
through his. 

“I have been to the mission school. [am 
going to be a teacher there,” said Rusie, sim- 
ply.” 

Basil laughed outright. 

**Fancy Rusie Mason,” he said, ‘making 
| one of that collection of owls! The superin- 
| tendent is a fossil—a fossilized ow]—you un- 
derstand. The teachers are owls—and super- 
annuated to the last degree. The scholars are 
as stupid as owls, but not half so clean and 
wholesome.”’ 

“They have souls to live or die, Basil. I 
have heard it said that for every soul one wins 
to goodness, a jewel will be added to one’s 
crown pereafter ; and I should like one jewel 
to wear in mine.” 

‘I dare say you would. There was never® 
woman yet who had not a hankering for jew- 
els. But it must be a very cheap article that 


| 








can be afforded for such souls as are to be found 
in the scum of our cities.” 
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Rusie was shocked and pained. With all ; 
his rationalism she had not expected to hear | 
from Basil such levity and irreverence. She | 
could think of nothing to say in reply that | 
would not give offense, and she was silent. 

“ Rusie,” said Basil, after some moments, 
“you will give up this scheme?” 

“T cannot ; I have given my promise.” 

“You do not care, then, whether 1 approve 
or not?’’ 

“I do care very much, indeed. I value your | 
approval more than anything, except the ap- 
proval of God.”’ 

“There must be no exceptions. I could 
never take a second place in any woman’s 
affections. ’’ 

“It is not right that we love any one else as 
we love God.”’ 

‘I will have the first place or none. 
that! The choice is yours.” 

They had reached Rusilla’s home by this 
time, and were now standing at the door. 

“You have not considered what you are say- 
ing, I think,’’ said Rusie, who had grown very 
white. 

“I have considered. The choice is yours.” 

“Then, Basil,” said Rusie, slowly, ‘‘1 shall 
have to give you up.” 

““As you please. Iam going now.” 

“‘Good-by !’’ came faintly from Rusie’s lips, 
as if it were a far-off sound. 

He echoed her “good-by”’ rather sullenly, 
and walked away lingeringly, as if expecting 
to be recalled. His lingering was in vain. 
Rusie went into the house, saddened but not 
crushed, Her heart yearned toward him who 
had left her, but conscience assured her that 
she had done well. 

Yet, as the days went by, she could not 
really believe in the separation. She watched 
and ‘waited for Basil to come back to her, 

;watched and waited as only women know 
how; but she did not swerve from her chosen 
course, and Basil Carlingford did not come 
back. On the contrary, he was always seen 
now with a dashing, brilliant girl, Maud Meder 
byname. Rusilla had to meet these two every- 
wherein society, and to put on an outward show 
of indifference, though she may have felt as if 
“TI chafed” were writing itself over the portal 
of herheart. Once, atan evening party, stand- 
ing in the angle made by a half-swung door, 
she heard Mordaunt Kingsley rallying Basil 
upon having transferred fis attentions from 
Miss Mason to Miss Meder. 

“T used to think it was an engagement be- 
tween you and the doctor’s daughter. I have 
heard of changes that were for the worse and 
not for the better. I think this is decidedly 
one in point,”’ said Mordaunt Kingsley. 

“That was too saintly a craft for me. I 
don’t like a woman to have volumes of incipi- 
ent sermons in her eyes whenever she turns 


Mark 





them upon me.” 





**Miss Meder will never inflict sermons nor 
saintliness upon you,’’ laughed his friend. 

Rusilla’s heart ached within her at what she - 
had heard. ‘To make yourselves idols and to 


find them clay,’’ kept repeating itself in her 


brain. 
fellows, aud he was lost to her. 
ment, in heavings of soul, she was tempted to 
complain that she had asked bread and God 
had given her a stone. But she put the repin- 
ing thought away, remembering that He can 
see at.once all time and space, while her vision 
was bounded by that little span, the present. 

Rusie was working faithfully, meanwhile, in 
her mission school. A class of boys were as- 
signed her, and she soon found that a mass of 
exceediiigly malleable metal had been given 
for her working. It is impossible to say how 
much she was admired by these waifs, or 
what influence over them her gentleness soon 
gained. 

In one of the boys, Robert Hurst, she soon 
came to take a particular interest. He was 
about fifteen years old, was homeless and 
friendless. Sometimes he earned his meals— 
when he could get a job to do—sometimes he 
went without them, and sometimes —this he 
confessed frankly to his teacher—he stole them. 

**O Rob!” said Rusie, looking very sorrow- 
ful, “‘you must never do that again.” 

‘*Maybe you don’t know, ma’am, what it is 
not to have anything to eat for two or three 
days together,”’ said Rob. 

‘‘No; butit is better to die than break God’s 
laws.” 

“Well, then, I will never steal any more.” 

He looked her in the face as he gave this 
promise. Rusie was surprised to see what a 
good face his was, and what clear, true eyes 
they were that thus met hers. She spoke of 
the case at home that evening, and asked if 
something could not be done for Robert Hurst. 

Doctor Mason happened to be much preoccu- 
pied, ‘and did not take hold of the subject. 
‘‘He did not see what could be done. It was 
hard, but there were a plenty of these street 
Arabs whose condition was no better.” 

Rusie could not dismiss the matter so easily, 
but nothing seemed to present itself to help 
her in what she wished todo. No one of her 
acquaintances was in want of a boy. She 
feared theré was none who would trust Rob- 
ert Hurst, even if a boy were wanted. 

The next Sunday Rob was not in his class. 
Rusie inquired for him, but could find out no- 
thing about the missing scholar. 

As she was walking homeward, a crowd ob- 
structed the crossing at the head of Ryot Street, 
so that she could not pass for some moments. 
Presently some one touched her arm. 

“Here is your purse, Miss Mason,” said 
Robert Hurst. ‘ A woman picked your pocket, 
but I made her give this up to me.”’ 

“Thank you, Rob. Ihave been wishing that 


She had set this man high above his 


For the mo- , 
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I could see you. Why were you not in your 
class to-day ?’’ 

The boy hung his head for an instant, but 
soon looked at Rusie with his frank eyes. 

“I had a chance to earn a dinner to-day, 
ma’am,” he said, *‘and I should have had to 
go hungryif 1 had not got work todo. I have 
kept my promise, ma’am. 1am going to keep 
it all the time, too.’’ 

He had kept his promise, but he had been 
working on the Sabbath day—working that he 
might eat. Would He who, when he was a- 
hungered, plucked the ears of corn on the 
Sabbath day, have rebuked this poor waif, 
Rusie wondered ? 

“You must try to earn your Sunday’s din- 
ner on Saturday, hereafter,’’ she said, but she 
uttered no word of reproval. 

The crowd was giving way slightly now, and 
she made a movement toward the crossing. 

‘*Let me push ahead and make a way for 
you,”’ said Rob sturdily ; but, just at that mo- 


ment, Basil Carlingford appeared at Ruasilia’s | 


elbow. 


“Miss Mason!’’ he exclaimed, “‘in the centre | 


of a Ryot Street mob!" His tone showed that 
he was surprised and shocked. ‘‘Give way for 
the lady here,’”’ he commanded sternly, and 
pressed through, with Rusie following him. 
Then he walked on with her homeward, as he 
had done on a day that his companion well re- 
membered. 

“Do you know, Rusie,”’ he said, ‘‘ that these 
are not proper places for you to be in unpro- 
tected ?”’ 

“T have never been molested. I did have 
my pocket picked to-day, but a member of my 
class gave me back my pocketbook, which he 
had taken away from the woman who had stole 
it. He would have helped me through the 
crowd if you had not come.’’ 

“A highly suitable escort,’”’ said our patri- 
cian, scornfully. ‘‘You will’ compel me to 
stand on duty at the corners of these streets 
every Sunday afternoon, if you persist in what 
you are doing.” 

“You, Mr. Carlingford!” returned Rusilla, 
in great surprise. 

“You mean to say it is nothing to me. I 
know it is not. But I shall do what I have 
said, if you persist in coming here.” 

‘** You are troubled quite unnecessarily.” 

“That is as it may be.” 

He looked as wilful as Rusie had ever seen 
him in his whole life, and she knew something 
of his obstinacy. 

“TI think papa wonld be willing to send the 
carriage for me. I am sure he would.” 


“Then I shall be relieved from guard duty. 
Not otherwise,” was the determined response. 

“*I suppose I ought to thank you—but this | 
all seems very strange to me.” 

‘*A good many things seem strange to me; 
and the strangest of all is that lam going to 


marry Maud Meder. You have heard of this, 

perhaps ?’’ 

““Yes—I have heard of it. I hope you may 
| be very happy,”’ said Rusie, gently. 

He could not have told why, but there was 
something in this soft-voiced reply that an- 
| gered him. 
| “Idon’t believe you care whether Iam happy 
| or not,” he declared, almost roughly, despite 
| his gentlemanly breeding. 
| Rusie looked up in quick surprise. She had 
| to wait a little to stay the trembling of her lips, 
| before replying. 

‘Indeed, I care for your happiness. How 
_ can you doubt it?’’ 
| “You care more for your mission school than 
| you ever did for me,’’ he broke out, quite as 
| much to his own astonishment as hers; and 
, immediately bit his under lip till it ached for 
| its part in the unconsidered utterance. 

‘The mission school has need of me—and 
| you have Miss Meder.’’ 

“Yes, of course. Upon my word, Miss Ma- 

| son, what a farce life is!” 

‘*Not a farce, it seems to me, to those who 

| live for any worthy purpose, but something 

| infinitely better and truer.” 

“The most worthy purpose in life that I 

_ know of, is comprehended in this saying, ‘ Eat, 
drink, and love. The rest is not worth a fil- 

_* 

** You will not think so always, I hope,’”’ said 
| Rusie, rather sadly. ‘Will you come in? 
| Mamma would be glad to see you.” 

“T have not the time, thank you. Good- 

| evening !” 
Rusilla’s first care on going in was to make 
| arrangements for relieving. Basil Carlingford 
| from his self-imposed guard duty. Doctor Ma- 
son readily agreed that the carriage should take 
her to and from her mission work. Then 
Rusie made a new presentation of Robert, 
Hurst’s case. ; 

“If you could see him, papa,” she said, 
earnestly, ‘‘I believe you would think hima 
| boy worth saving. lam sure there is a founda- 
| tion of true manliness in him.” 
| “heard Bledsoe asking for a boy yesterday. 
| If he will take Victor, I will try your Robert 
| Hurst.” 

Victor had been with Doctor Mason two 

years, and suited him perfectly. Rusie knew 
| that in giving him up and breaking in a raw 
| boy from the street, papa would of necessity 
| have to sacrifice much of his personal ease. 
| She would never have thought of asking so 
' mach from him; but it seemed to be the only 








| thanked the good doctor, and, with a little 
pardonable flattery declared him to be the very 
best man in all the world, and averred that she 


| would rather be Doctor Mason’s daughter than 
' acoronetted princess—assertions that may have 


pleasantly tickled the ear of their hearer, for 








chance for Robert Hurst. So she warmly — 
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there are few of us who do not care for appro- 
vation; and the praise of those we love is, in 
general, a sweet morsel to us all. 

So the evening passed in peaceful home en- 
joyments ; but when night and her own room 
had fairly shut her in, it would, perhaps, be 
inquiring too closely to ask whether her heart 
did not give one despairing outery for the 
sweetness wrested from it in the loss of Basil 
Carlingford. 

If her heart did so assert itself, Rusilla, I 
doubt not, was able to quell its uprising, for 
the morning found her brisk and cheerful. It 
was not in her Sunday work alone that she 
strove to do good. She received a generous 
allowance for personal expenses; and much 
pending of her white brow was given to plan- 
ping how she might save the greatest amount 
possible out of this for charity. Of the sum 
thus saved she allotted a certain part to regu- 
lar pensioners upon her bounty. One of these 
was an old man who had formerly been a 
music-master, but was now blind and lame, 
crippled in hands and feet, and thus quite dis- 
abled from supperting himself longer by his 
art. He was very gentle and patient, and very 
grateful for the help Rusie was in the habit of 
bringing to him weekly. Monday was her 
regular day for visiting Master Fasnach. He 
lived a mile or more out of town, and the car- 
riage was regularly required for this visit, 
especially as Rusilla had always sundry par- 
cels and baskets to take to the blind music- 
master. 

On Monday, then, Rusie reminded Victor 
that this was Master Fasnach’s day ; and when 
her baskets had been duly filled and her parcels 
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prepared, she took her seat in the velvet-cush- | 


joned carriage and was driven away from the 


city’s hum and stir ou§ into the quiet suburb, | 


where, by the kindness of a former pupil, her 
pehsioner had a comfortable cottage, rent free. 
Master Fasnach was waiting for her eagerly. 

“T was never so glad to hear any music as I 
am to hear the sound of your voice to-day,” 
he said. 

“Have you been in want? 
supplies sufficient ?’’ Rusilla questioned, anx- 
iously. 
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“It must have fallen out,’’ said Rusilla, 
encouragingly ; ‘‘I will look around the room 
for it.’’ 

She did so, but quite unsuccessfully. The 
master’s distress was pitiable to see. 

‘*Has Mrs. O’Brady been here since you had 
the letter?” , 

“She was here this morning to sweep the 
house and bake my bread.”’ 

“Do you think she could have swept it 
out?” 

“‘She would never do that. It was certainly 
in my pocket this morning; 1 felt it there. I 
remember I took off my coat and sat in the 
sun while Mrs. O’Brady was sweeping. IL 
have a notion that the sun-heat does my old 
limbs good.” 

‘‘T will go to see Mrs. O’Brady and ask her 
if she saw the letter.” 

“If L were a Pagan, Miss Mason, do you 
know what object I should worship?” 

*“T cannot guess.”’ 

“It would be you. 
sending you to me.”’ 

Rusilla touched one of the old man’s crooked 
hands softly, and then, saying again that she 
would go to Mrs. O’Brady’s, she left him. 
The woman was at home, and Rusie told her 
errand, 

Mrs. O’Brady took a high, defiant tone. 
She had naught to do with Master Fasnach’s 
letters. He might have one, or none, or a 
dozen ; it was all one to her. She didn’t want 
his letters, and hadn’t taken them, and it 
wa’nt best folks should come there accusing 
her of it. 

‘*I did not suppose you had taken the let- 
ter,’’ said Rusie, gently ; ‘‘I only thought you 
might have laid it away somewhere when you 
were sweeping. llow is little Johnny to- 
day?” smoothing the yellow locks of a little 
white-faced child that seemed to be the one 
object for which Mrs. O’ Brady lived. 

‘**He’s but poorly, ma’am,”’ said the woman, 
in a mollified tone. ‘‘ The docther has ordered 


Now I worship God for 


| wine for him, but I had no money to get it."’ 


Were not your | 


“The supplies were sufficient, but I have | 


been in want of you. I had a letter brought 
me three days ago, and there have been no 
eyes to read it for me. To have to keep a let- 
ter so long as that, Miss Rusilla! 


And it | 


hight contain my appointment to the post of 


emperor of all the Russias, you know.’’ 

“So it might. I wonder that you have been 
able to curb your impatience at all,’’ returned 
Rusie, laughing musically. 

“Here it is in this pocket. My old crooked 
hands were just able to get it in here.” 

Rusie looked for the letter, but it was not in 
the pocket. Master Fasnach’s surprise and 
Rtief were very great. 

VOL. xCv.—18 


Directly Rusie’s purse was in her hand, and 
from it some pieces of scrip were transferred 
to Mrs. O’Brady’s calloused palm. 

“I am sorry you can tell me nothing about 
the letter; Master Fasnach’s disappointment 
will be hard to bear,’ said Rusilla, rising 
to go. 

She shook hands with little Johnny, bade 
Mrs. O’Brady good-day, and went rather so- 
berly back towards Master Fasnach’s cottage 
She had not gone far when she was overtaken 
by Mrs. O’Brady, who came up puffing and 


| panting from the haste she had made. 


“Och, ye darlint, it’s very wicked I’ve 
been, and you so good to little Johnny! Is 
this the letter you was askin’ for?’’ gasped 
the woman, without waiting to recover her 
breath. 
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‘*¢Mr. Adrian Fasnach.’ Yes, this is Mas- 
ter Fasnach’s letter,’’ returned Rusilla, in 
blank astonishment. 

“] wouldn’t have taken it, but a lady as I 
does washing for said she’d give me a dollar 
if 1’d get it for her, and I wanted the wine for 
Johnny. But when 1 took your money in my 
fingers, it kept a-burning and a-burning, and 
I had to bring you the letter here, and if it’s 
Master Fasnach’s he ought to have it, and 
Miss Meder may say what she will,’’ with a 
return to her old defiant tone, ‘“‘and I don't 
care what she do say. I didn’t mean to speak 
out the lady’s name, but it’s said now and it 
can’t be unsaid: That’s the worst of letting 
your tongue get the upper hand of ye. There’s 
Johnny a-calling of me. Good-day to ye, 
miss !’’ 

Rusie’s head was quite in a whirl with all 
this. Miss Meder’s agency in the affair seemed 
to her rather more extraordinary than if the 
man in the moon had come down to consult 
with her about a supply of water for his satel- 
lite. She went on at a quickened pace, and 
was soon once more in the cottage of her pen- 
sioner. 

“IT have found it!’ exclaimed Rusie, holding 
up the letter in momentary forgetfulness of 
Master Fasnach’s blindness. 

“I knew you would. I felt itin my bones, 
as they say, thougl: I think it a queer saying, 
too. Now, if you will let me borrow your 
eyes for a little while, we will see what great 
things the truant will bring to me.” 

Rusie lent her eyes most willingly, but they 
were like the dots to two exaggerated exclama- 
tion points all the while she did so. The let- 
ter was from Mrs. Meder, of Brabason Square, 
and Maud Meder, as Rusie very well knew, 
lived in Brabason Square, with an aunt who 
was also named Meder. The writer of the 
letter had heard of Master Fasnach, and be- 
lieved him to be her twin brother, of whom 
she had quite lost sight for many years. She 
was rich, and if this Adrian Fasnach was, in- 
deed, her Adrian, he should never know a 
want again. But she was very low in con- 
sumption, and could not come to him. She 
had not long to live, but she hoped that her 
last days were yet to be cheered by the sight 
and presence of her dear brother. If he had 
any knowledge of a woman who was once a 
light-hearted girl named Adria Fasnach, who 
was afterwards Mrs. Wisner and then Mrs. 
Meder, she hoped he would come to her as 
soon as possible. 

The state into which Master Fasnach was 





| 


thrown by this communication was quite af- | 


fecting to see. 

‘*My sister, my own sister, my little golden- 
haired Adria!’ he murmured many times, and 
kissed her letter and shed tears upon it from 
bis sightless eyes. 


ating a little tumult to hide her own emotions ; 
‘“‘and you must have a clean eollar on, and I 
must brush your coat for you. You must be 
made to look very smart, for, do you know? 
you are about to call on the rich Mrs. Meder, 
of Brabason Square.”’ 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits !’’ cried the master, gratefully. 

By Victor's aid the crippled old man was 
placed in the carriage, and Rusie seated lrer- 
self beside her charge, and was scarcely less 
excited and eager than himself. 

** Brabason Square,” said Rusie, in direction 
to the wondering Victor, and thither they 
were quickly driven; but there was time 
enough in the carriage, notwithstanding, for 
Master Fasnach to pass through various stages 
of tremulous excitement, requiring the exer- 
cise of the utmost tact possessed by Rusie for 
soothing him. 

They arrived, and Rusie asked for Mrs. 
Meder, but was told that the lady was very 
low and could not be seen. 

“Will you tell her’—Rusilla began to the 
servant, but just then Miss Meder presented 
herself at the door, and the servant was sent 
away. “I have brought Adrian Fasnach to 
see his sister; will you let me bring him in?’”’ 
pursued Rusie, quite humbly, for she read 
that her task here was not to be altogether so 
easy as she had at first counted upon. 

Miss Meder’s face looked as unyielding as 
granite, and her voice in answering had a tone 
in keeping with her face. 

“T was prepared for this attempt at decep- 
tion, Miss Mason, but I did not expect to see 
you helping it on.”’ 

That is what the hard, unyielding voice said 
to Rusilla. 

“It is by Mrs. Meder’s own desire that 
Adrian Fasnach is here,’’ Rusie persisted. 

“I may perhaps be allowed to know what 


| my aunt desires as well as an utter stranger.’’ 


At this moment Basil Carlingford came 
through the square and up the marble steps 
at Mrs. Meder’s. 

‘“‘I am sorry,’’ Maud Meder went on, “that 
my aunt is not well enough to see you to-day. 
Good-day, Miss Mason! Basil, come in!” 

Rusie could not carry back this cold dismis- 
sal to him for whom she was acting, and in 
her desperation she turned to the last comer. 

‘*Mr. Carlingford, will you help me to per- 
suade Miss Meder that I am not engaged in 


| helping on an imposture? . Adrian Fasnach is 


Mrs. Adria Fasnach Meder’s brother. His 
sister wrote for him to come here, and I have 
brought him in my carringe. But Miss Meder 
seems determined not to believe in his being 
what he claims to be, and she will not let him 


| come in.”’ 


“How is this, Maud? ‘No brother near the 
throne,’ do you say? If the man is an im- 


_ “Where is your hat?” asked Rusilla, cre- | poster, the simplest way of proving it will be 
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to let him face Mrs. Meder.”” Thus said Basil | 
Carlingford, with a quizzical look on his sar- 
donic face. 

“ It would be, if my aunt were strong enough | 
to bear the excitement,’’ averred Miss Meder, 
with the boldness of one who assumes her | 
actions to be above questioning. 

*‘Let me see this Adrian Fasnach,’’ said Mr. 


Carlingford, turning quickly and going down | 


the steps to the carriage door. He came back 


asked Rusilla, with a new excitement ready to 
flame up in her soul. 

“Yes; Barbara was our sister, and her hus- 
band’s name was Robert Hurst. I was living 
then,’’ said Mrs. Meder, “in California, and 
was in the midst of much care and trouble. 
Mr. Wisner died after a loug illness, and left 
me in quite destitute circumstances. After- 
ward I married Mr. Meder, and ever since I 
| have been trying to get some trace of my 


after a few moments’ parley, and spoke with | brother and sister. It was from Mrs. O’Brady, 


decision, almost with sternness: ‘‘ Maud, this 
man must be allowed tocomein. You have 
no right to keep him out.’’ 

Miss Meder was not one to yield gracefully, 
but she ceased her opposition, though her 
maaner was ungracious and sullen. Basil 
went first to prepare Mrs. Meder for seeing 
her visitor ; then Adrian Fasnach was helped 
into her room. There were none to witness 
the meeting between these two who had been 
lost to each other for twenty years; ‘and one 
had become blind and crippled in the mean 
time, and the other was near to death’s door. 

In the drawing-room, meanwhile, sat Rusilla 
Mason, Miss Meder, and Basil Carlingford, 
talking the commonplaces of those who have 
no common point of interest upon which to 
rally. All were restrained and uncomfortable. 
It was a relief to each, undoubtedly, that, after 
a time, Rusie was summoned to Mrs. Meder’s 
room. Such a pale, wasted face, and yet so 
luminous, Rusie had never seen before. Mrs. 


Meder tried te thank the girl for her care of | 


Adrian Fasnach, but stopped in the midst of 


her sentence, and could not go on. Master | 


Fasnach was equally moved, and equally un- 


who does washing for me, that I chanced to 
hear of Adrian. Now, if I could find Barbara, 
I think I should be ready to die in peace.” 

‘*Was there a child—a boy ?’’ 

“Yes,” said Master Fasnach, “a wee baby 
when his father died.’’ 

‘**Did they name the boy Robert ?” 

“They might have done so; they were very 
| likely to give him that name; but I don’t 

know.”’ 
| ““Thave a Robert Hurst in my class at the 
| Mission School. I do not know where he 
lives, and cannot perhaps speak to him until 
Sunday. Itis just possible, though not at all 
probable’’— 

“It is Barbara’s boy, I am sure of it,” said 
Mrs. Meder, her thin face glowing with a new 
illumination. ‘‘ Miss Mason is our good angel, 
Adrian. But to wait until Sunday’’— 

**T will try to find Robert Hurst sooner. 
Am I to take you home, Master Fasnach?”’ 

‘‘My brother will stay with me,’ declared 
Mrs. Meder. ‘I should like to keep you, too ; 
| but I suppose that cannot be.”’ 

**T suppose not,” returned Rusilla, who-was 
wondering how this proposal would have 





able to express his gratitude. But there is | pleased Maud Meder. She felt half afraid to 


unother language than that of the tongue, and 
words at times are quite intrusive. There was 


| leave Master Fasnach in a house where that 
young lady was mistress, though grateful that 


something unaccustomed in the hearts of all, | in his helpless state a home of plenty and lux- 


and they had to get used to its presence there 
before they could converse in their usual man- 
ner. 

‘“*I have so much to ask you! and yet I am 
like one dumb,” said Mrs. Meder after a time, 
grasping her brother’s hand as she spoke, and 
running her wasted fingers along his crooked 
ones. ‘Do you know anything of Barbara?” 

“‘Only that Robert Hurst died fifteen years | 
ago.”’ 

‘“Where were they at that time?’’ 

“In Pinebrook ; they were having a struggle 
to keep the wolf from the door then. I went 
to a new place to teach a class, meaning to be 
ahelptothem. But my affliction came upon 
me soon—my blindness, I mean—andg when I 
was able to look after Barbara again, her hus- 
band was dead, and she had disappeared—had 
moved to Wayland, I was told; but at Way- | 
land I could not find her, and I had no money | 
to engage in further search.”’ 

**You said Robert Hurst ; was that the name 
of the man you call Barbara’s husband?’ 





ury was now open to him. 
From Brabason Square Rusilla went to the 
superintendent of the Mission School to ask 


“I believe I know a boy who can tell us 
where to find him. Can you wait here half 


| 
| his aid in seeking Robert Hurst. 
| an hour?” 


Rusilla was willing to wait, and at the end 
of the time named the superintendent came 
back with Robert Hurst. The boy smiled 
brightly on seeing his teacher. ‘‘At work 
to-day, Rob?’ asked Rusie, pleasantly. 

“A little, but looking for work more than, 
working.” 

**You told me, I think, that your mother is 
not living. Do you remember her ?”’ 

**No, ma’am; she died when I was a baby.” 

“Do you know nothing about her? Did 
you never hear what her name was before she 
was married ?”’ 

“T reckon not, ma’am.” 

**Have you nothing that used to belong to 
her ?”’ 
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if Lhad. I live just here, there, or anywhere.” 

Rusilla began to think the case looked un- 
promising ; yet there was something about the 
boy which made her believe that he must be 
of the Fasnach kindred. 

“Who took care of you when you were 
little ?”’ 

“Mother Kit made believe to. I’ve left her 
since | made up my mind not to steal any 
more.”’ 

**Can you take me to Mother Kit?” 

“It isn’t a fit place for you, ma’am. Maybe 
I can bring Mother Kit here.’’ 

“Please do, then; I want to see her very 
much.’’ 

The boy went away, and Rusie had to curb 
her impatience through another period of wait- 
ing. He came back at length, and with him 
a hard-featured, unfeminine-looking woman, 
who stood squarely befere Rusie, with folded 
arms and a somewhat defiant look. 

“T am glad to see you, my good woman,” 
said Miss Mason, kindly. 

“Ye might -ha’ had that pleasure any day, 
ma’am, 1 expect, by sending your kerridge 
for me to come and visit ye.’ 

**Did you know Robert Hurst’s mother, if 
you please ?”’ 

‘*Sartain, ma’am ; she died in my arms; we 
was like sisters together.’’ 

**Can you tell me anything about her? You 
shall be well rewarded if you can give me true 
information. But it must be the truth. Try 
to remember now. Did you ever hear her 
speak of a brother or a sister ?’’ 

“When she got down right bad with the 
fever, and knew she was going to die, she 
talked all the time about Adrian Somebody. 
and said I was to keep the boy until his uncle 
came to claim kim.’’ 

“Did she have no papers—nothing to show 
who her kinspeople were ?’’ 

“TI believe there ’s a Bible left, ma’am, ind 
some names in it somewhere. 1’d have sold 
it for bread, only the covers was gone, and 
nobody ’d buy it from me.” 

“IT will buy it from you. Here are five dol- 
lars. They shall be yours for the Bible.’ 

The woman’s eyes sparkled with greed. 
“T’ll bring it to youin half of no time,” she 
declared, and tramped away in ungraceful 
haste, her cotton skirt flapping Jike a sail as 
she went. Returning soon, she placed in Ru- 
sie’s hand the coveted book. This was a wreck 


as to its beginning and its end, but the greater | 


portion was preserved, and between the Testa- 
ments was a family register recording the mar- 
riage of Robert Hurst and Barbara Fasnach, 
and the birth of Robert Fasnach Hurst. 
Rusilla had made out her case, and her 
gratification was unbounded. She took the 
amazed Robert to herown home, and, having 
giving an excited account of the day’s discov- 








eries, she begged from Doctor Mason a sum of 
money sufficient to clothe the boy for presenta- 
tion to his friends, Doctor Mason was almost 
as much interested now as Rusie herself. Mrs. 
Mason was also ready to lend a hand, and, by 
the united efforts of the trio, our street Arab 
was soon notably transformed. 

The shattered Bible Rob would hardly let 
go out of his hands, when, having gone from 
his bath to the barber, and from the barber to 
the tailor, he came back to the pleasant family 
parlor of the Masons, well clothed, and much 
nobler looking than many who have worn 
broadcloth all their lives. He was taken to 
Mrs. Meder the following morning, and was 
claimed by her as Barbara’s boy, even before 
the Bible register had told its story. 

“IT am glad to have this,” she said, smooth- 
ing the leaves of the shattered book; ‘‘but I 
should have known Barbara’s boy without it, 
for Robert Hurst has his mother’s own face.” 

“ And his mother’s voice,”’ said Adrian Fas- 
nach, wistfully. ‘Is there music in you, my 
lad? Oh, if I could only teach you to play !”’ 

“Rob can take care of you now; it is a 
great burden taken from me, Adrian,” said 
Adrian’s sister, with an unspoken looking 
forward to the time when she should have to 
leave her new-found relatives. 

That time came soon, but not before Maud 
Meder had become Mrs. Carlingford. The 
bulk of Mrs. Meder’s property was divided 
between Adrian Fasnach and Robert Hurst, 
though Mrs. Carlingford received a legacy of 
some thousands, and Rusie Mason had an 
equal sum. 

By skilful treatment Master Fasnach’s limbs 
were partially restored to usefulness, and he 
was able, after a timey to delight himself with 
music, and even to teach his beloved art to his 
boy—hbis noble boy, Robert Hurst. And Ru- 
silla, I think, may fairly have won the coveted 
jewel for her crown, with others also, of which 
eternity only can reveal the worth. 





<thoae 
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USUALLY we only praise to be praised. 

None is so pitiable and contemptible as he 
who prays when the tempest comes, and scoffs 
when it goes. The true Christian fears God 
always, prays without ceasing, and rejoices 
evermore. 

Wao can tell the value of a smile? It costs 
the giver nothing, but is beyond price to the 
erring and relenting, the sad and cheerless, 
the lost and forsaken. It disarms malice, sub- 
dues temper, turns hatred to love, revenge to 
kindness, and paves the darkest paths with 
gems of sunlight. A smile on the brow be- 
trays a kind heart, a pleasant friend, an affec- 
tionate brother, a dutiful son, a happy husband. 
It adds.a charm to beauty, it decorates the 
face of the deformed, and makes a lovely 
woman resemble an angel in Paradise. 
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FAITH. 


BY JEAN SCOFTELD. 








LEVENPORT is a small city, which has grown 
up in a brief space of time around the nucleus 
of a great iron mill. Any modern Rip Van 
Winkle, newly arisen from that nebulous re- 
gion known as “‘ before the war,’’ would be in 
some straits to find the ancient landmarks of 
his remembrance—would find little, indeed, to 
guide him but the unchangeable river and the 
unchangeable hills. Twenty years ago the 
green grass grew, and the village cows grazed 
at their leisure on the very spot'where the big, 
black chimneys now rise, a cloud by day, and 
a pillar of fire by night. Whole streets of 
ugly houses, as like each other as vegetables 
grown from the same package of seeds, have 
encroached everywhere on the fair open coun- 
try ; industries, once unknown, have followed 
in the wake of the iron mill, and ‘‘the sound 
of the grinding,” in some form or other, is 
never low. In the spirit of this busy, bustling, 
jostling town, there is nothing akin to that of 
the steady-going, old-fashioned village, which 
was the chrysalis from which it sprang. 

The widow Conway’s modest cottage had 
overlooked most of these changes, without it- 
self changing; ensconced snugly against a 
hillside, with an ample orchard guarding it 
behind and on either side, and a vast elm 
almost hiding its low, brown roof, it stood, so 
to speak, like a meditative Quakeress that had 
outlived her day and generation. It was a 
home nowise beautiful to the eye, except in 
the season of apple-blossoms. Nature, with a 
due regard to the balance of compensations, 
denies all grace and comeliness to the apple- 
tree for eleven months of the year, that, in the 
twelfth, she may glorify it with her whole art 
of beauty-making. In May, the little cottage 
was Arcadian. 

** Mother, here is a poem,” Faith used to say ; 
“but who is able to translate it into our every- 
day language ?’’ 

Faith herself was not without loving insight 
for the poetical side of things; the knotty 
trunks of that old orchard were so many 
Jacob’s ladders, on which fair visions, ascend- 
ing and descending, went between Heaven 
and earth. She had never heard an opera, but 
a bob o’ link’s song in spring conveyed to her 
ear a whole world of delightful meanings. 


Not as poet or painter was it given to Faith to | 
body forth these things; they but lent the 


channel of her daily life a deeper and more 
harmonious flow. 

While I write, the beauty of a mild May 
afternoon is around me, and a hint of opening 
apple-blossoms in the air. 
dreamy afternoon, if one were disposed to 
dream ; but I can see only the heart of an old 


A meditative, | 


orchard, and on the green sod, among the of this penitential mood was no more trust- 


flickering shadows, Faith Conway sitting, with 
a very black dog on her shoulder. It was a 
fair day, like this; too fair, to Faith’s passion- 
ate young imagination, which felt the sin and 
sorrow of the world crowding close upon it, 
and mocked by the inconsistency of all that 
blue overhead, with voices of singing birds in 
its depths. All the Mays of her brief exist- 
ence were associated with the old orchard, but 
she had never sat under its branches before 
with such a hopeless ache at her heart. Not 
even in that dreary time, never to be forgotten, 
when Harry and the twins, Mabel and Mary, 
lay ill, and their overworked, discouraged 
mother was ready to sink under her burdens ; 
and a terrible mountain of debt accumulated, 
and the brown cottage itself seemed likely to 
fall a prey to cruel necessity and leave them 
homeless. For Mrs. Conway, a delicately- 
reared woman, suddenly widowed and left in 
poverty with four children to maintain, had 
had a hard struggle with untoward fate. 

Still, Faith thought, while these things passed 
through her memory, their sky had never been 
so utterly overclouded that there was not a 
promise of blue somewhere. Their sorest 
straits had passed years ago; brighter days 
had succeeded them. Now, Faith had her little 
school, Harry was bookkeeper at the iron mill ; 
the twins had happily lived through the measles 
and mumps, the tossings and tumblings of a 
troublesome childhood; and, in the sunshine 
of modest prosperity, the lines of care were 
gradually growing fainter in Mrs. Conway’s 
gentle face. 

But into this very sunshine, the ugly black 
cloud had come stealing— 

“ At first, it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist; 
It neared and neared, and took, at last, 
A certain shape, I wist—” 
and bore with it, to Faith’s unwilling heart, 
the conviction that Harry, her Harry, the hope 
and pride of mother and sisters, was wander- 
ing away into an unknown region of outer 
darkness, to which she feared to give a name. 
Better know that he lay by his father’s side on 
the quiet hillside yonder, than to see him 
changing, day by day, into—what? The omi- 
nous uncertainty of the forms a man’s wicked- 
ness might take, added to poor Faith’s misery. 
How would itend? How long before the little 
structure of their family happiness would go 
crashing down into some shameful abyss open- 
ed suddenly beneath it? Faith’s fears went as 
far as that, already. Last night! She shud- 
dered all over to remember how Harry had 
come home; and thanked God their mother 
did not know. It was not the first time ; could 
| she hope it would be the last? To be sure, 
Harry was all remorse, deeply ashamed, ready 
to promise anything; but the experience of 
| the past warned his sister that the resolution 
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worthy than a foundation laid on sand. What 
could she do? There was a fascination upon 
poor Harry stronger than any power of hers to 
break it. 

‘Oh, if that dreadful club would only let him 
alone! If the mill owner were anybody but 
Mr. Kenrowley!”’ said Faith, despairingly, look- 
ing away at the black chimneys and the thick 
columns of smoke ascending about them. 
‘Our lives will be blighted just as that great 
fiery furnace has blighted the beautiful green 
field Lremember playing in long ago. Oh, if 
I could only think of anything—could only do 
anything! If 1 werea man, I would go to Mr. 
Kenrowley, and accuse him to his face of all 
the harm he is doing poor Harry, and never 
rest until I had made him stop!’ Faith 
clinched her slender hands, only to let them 
relax and drop into her lap. ‘What are we 
miserable girls good for ?"’ 

Mr. Kenrowley was the proprietor of the iron 
mill, and of half Levenport besides ; ‘“‘the best 
and most generous-hearted fellow in the 
world,’”’. according to some judgments; not 
much less than a veritable prince of the powers 
of darkness, according to others. On the occa- 
sion of his father’s death, two or three years 
before, he had returned to Levenport after an 
absence of many years, extending back even to 
his boyhood ; an absence concerning the details 
of which Levenport had no very precise know- 
ledge, but which was understood to have been 
passed otherwise than blamelessly. At “ col- 
lege,” ‘‘abroad,’’ “‘ leads a fast life,” are terms 
vague as the multitude of sins covered by char- 
ity. However, such a refinement of morality 
as critically investigating the career of a young 
man of ackyowledged talent and undoubted 
income was not more in vogue in Levenport 
than elsewhere. Good society received him 
with open arms— was heartily at his service. 
It was quite willing that he should gather its 
young men into an association called by the 
name of its founder, and over which his influ- 
ence amounted to authority ; to convoke them 
at his own house weekly, there to discuss — 
politics, theology, social science ?— nobody 
asked what ; nobody objected, except, perhaps, 
here and there some insignificant person like 
Faith Conway, who was not in good society. 
It was very willing that Kenrowley should be 
a favored associate of its daughters ; nay, would 
have handed over any one of them to his per- 
manent keeping with the best grace in the 
world. Kenrowley was clearly a power for 
good or evil among his townspeople. 

To her and to hers, he was working only 
evil, Faith thought. The home-life under the 
roof of the brown cottage had been so happy, 
so united, before Mr. Kenrowley conceived the 
idea of inviting Harry now and then to the 
mevtings of the elub, and so introduced him 
into a world very different from the one which 
had hitherto sufficed to him. Some intimacies 





formed there had led, step by step, to the result 
of last night, and other nights like it. But, if 
the society of young Allen and young Cha!- 
loner cost Harry more time and money and 
warping of fine feeling and principle than he 
could afford, it did not interfere with his em- 
ployer’s influence over him, which. was su- 
preme. Brilliant, liberal, genial, Kenrowley 
possessed precisely the attributes which capti- 
vate an enthusiastic young imagination. If 
only he were good! poor Faith sighed, slow 
tears falling over her cheeks. 

“Would he care if he knew everything? — 
all about poor mamma and the ehildren, and 
how wretched we shall all be, if poor Harry 
goes on doing wrong?’”’ she mused. “It is 
useless to talk to Harry—he promises and 
promises, and that is the end of it. Strangers 
are more to him than Iam. And mamma’s 
heart would surely break, if she*knew half 
that I do. Mr. Kenrowley does generous 
things, sometimes ; I wish I dared to go and 
ask him—” 

Faith quailed at the bare audacity of the 
thought; butit persisted. Was itseunreason- 
able? There was no doubt that Mr. Kenrow- 
ley, were he ever so bad, did do generous things ; 
if he knew that Harry was the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow, that all their peace 
and happiness were bound up with his well- 
doing, might he not be touched, and even try 
to avert the consequences of his fatal work ? 

While Faith sat hesitating, one moment al- 
most desperate enough to take any extreme 
step, the next, shrinking back, and conscious 
of her own helplessness, she heard the click 
of the gate, and the joyous clamor of the chil- 
dren as they ran out to meet Harry. Rising 
from her grassy seat, she could see the door of 
the office at the mill, and Kenrowley’s hand- 
some horse standing beside it, tossing his head 
impatiently, while he awaited his master’s 
coming forth. Her heart gave a great bound. 
Was it a golden opportunity on which the 
family salvation hung, or a temptation, to be 
afterwards recalled only with shame and re- 
gret? Faith had no time to reason with her- 
self. The mill-whistle sounded; it was six 
o’clock. She had not entered the house when 
she returned from school; they would think 
she had been detained later than usual; no- 
body would see her descend the hill. Hastily 
catching up her hat, she crossed the orchard 
and crept through the fence like a thief. She 
was going to intercede for Harry with his evil 
genius, and turn that active power into good, 
if possible. Quixotic Faith! 

The dingy office door was ajar as she ap- 
proached it; there was silence within. Faith 
knocked with a tremulous hand. 

“*Oome in,” said a deep, decisive voice, dash- 
ed with abruptness. 

Our young adventuress pushed wider the 
dingy door, and found herself fairly in the 
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lion’s den. Busily writing, Kenrowley just 


gianced up at her entrance, and motioned her | 


to a seat; then plunged again into the manu- 
facture of a wilderness of blots and hieroglyph- 


ics, in which nothing but the signification could | 


be called straightforward. 

For five minutes the pen rushed across the 
paper, and Faith sat in silent expectation, the 
boldness of her impulsive undertaking looming 
up before her to proportions the most awful. 


Kenrowley was not only formidable through | 


what she knew or fancied of his actual char- 


acter and’ career; his very physical presence | 


was formidable. Dark, broad-shouldered, mas- 
sive-browed, somewhat imperious in manner 
and bearing—anything but reassuring to stand 
before in the character of suppliant. Faith’s 
courage must have been of the most genuine 
type—that which screws itself to the sticking- 
point, despite the strongest inclination to run 
away. 
pen dropped suddenly at the last word, and 
Kenrowley raised his head with a keen, inquir- 
ing look, that plainly intimated, “If you have 
anything to say, pray say it at once.” 

Faith said, thereupon :— 

**T am Harry Conway’s sister.” 

“Indeed? He is not in—just went home to 
his supper this moment.”’ 

“Yes, I know that,’’ said Faith, nervously. 
“It is you whom I called to see.” 

“Can I doanything for you, Miss Conway ?”’ 

**I came to ask a favor of you, Mr. Kenrow- 
ley. 
introduce him to the members of your club, 
and, perhaps, mean only to do him a kindness, 
but it is anything but that —he is going to be 
ruined -by it;’’ and Faith, having thus gone 
directly tu the point, drew a long breath, like 
one who comes to the surface after a plunge 
in deep water. 
eyes, and met Kenrowley’s look of mingled 
astonishment and amusement. 

“That would be a pity,”’ he replied, gravely. 
“‘T hope you are worrying yourself without 
cause—sisters are naturally over-anxious. And 
all boys sow a few wild oats. Harry will come 
out all right. 1 will keep an eye on him my- 
self.” 

Keep aneyeonhim! It was the proposition 
of the lion to keep an eye on the hind already 
paralyzed within reach of his terrible claws. 
Faith’s heart failed ; her lips quivered, and she 
remained silent. 


“Ts that what you wish me to do?” asked | 


Kenrowley, looking with interest at this un- 
usual visitor, with the flower-like face and 
deep-blue, appealing eyes—milliner or school- 
mistress, he had forgotten which she was. He 
saw that something still remained to be said. 
‘* Not exactly, Mr. Kenrowley,”’ said Faith, 
in her nervous anxiety both to avoid giving 
offence to this power of darkness, and to make 
her suit to wim intelligible, unconsciously elasp- 


She could not repress a start when the | 


You invite my brother to your house, and | 


She even ventured to lift her | 


ing her hands together pleadingly, as she went 
on, “If you would be kind enough not to in- 
| vite Harry to the meetings of the club any 
| more—not to encourage him to associate with 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Challoner and the rest, who 
| do him no good—that is what I came to ask 
| you. He is nota rich man’s son, who can in- 
| dulge in expensive habits’’—bad habits, she 
| dared not say. “It would break mamma's 
| heart and break mine, if he should go wrong. 
And he is changed —he is not what he was a 
| year ago—" Faith broke down with an irre- 
pressible sob. 

Kenrowley shrugged his shoulders, threw 
himself back in his chair, got out of it at last, 
and walked up and down in the narrow limits 
of the office. 

“So 1 am dangerous society for my own 
bookkeeper,” he thought, piqued, but at the 
same time touched by Faith’s innocent candor. 
After all, there was a native manliness in 
Kenrowley’s character that made amends for 
manifold defects; and in the depths of his 
conscience he felt that the young girl’s im- 
plied accusation was just. ‘Never mind, 
never mind,” he said, soothingly, while Faith 
choked back her tears. ‘‘I am very sorry if 
Harry does anything to grieve you; he ought 
| to be thrashed for it. If it has happened 
through my fault, | am still moresorry. Come, 
| don’t cry. Things are not so bad yet that 
they cannot be mended.”’ 

‘“‘Harry was always a good boy,’’ began 
Faith, a little reassured by Kenrowley’s evi- 
dent intention tv be kind, and somewhat 
| alarmed lest she should appear to be more 
severe upon poor Harry than she had meant 
to be. 

**So I thought,’’ Kenrowley said. 

‘And, oh, you have so much influence over 
him, Mr. Kenrowley! Nobody has such influ- 
ence over him as you have.”’ 

**I will try to make a better use of it in the 
future than I seem to have done in the past,’’ 
answered Kenrowley, gently. ‘‘Trust me, 
Miss Conway. You shall be the judge of my - 
stewardship,”’ looking down at her with a 
sinile, which it was impossibie not to recognize 
as genuine. Absolutely Kenrowley had a 
heart; he could not be altogether bad. 

**O Mr. Kenrowley, thank you! I am sure 
it is in you to be a good man,” said Faith, 
speaking and putting out her hand in one im- 
pulsive breath, and then deeply reddening at 
her own boldness of word and action. 

Yes, Mr. Kenrowley had a heart. It had 
not been fairly treated, either by circumstances 
| or by himself; a good deal of rubbish had 
accumulated about it, and obscured its original 
| qualities; still, it was not the heart of a bad 
| man. He teok Faith’s slender fingers in his 
| own for an instant, as respectfully as if they 
| had belonged to a duchess, intead of a little 
| milliner or school-mistress, earning her daily 
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bread painfully, and bowed her gravely out of 
the office. It looked duller than usual as he 
turned back into it. Something pure and 
natural, like the breath of violets or a dash of 
dew, had come and vanished with Faith Con- 
way. 
mood. He tossed the last unopened letter 
into a drawer, and left it. Harry Conway 
was a lucky fellow to have such a sister, he 
thought. ‘‘Confound him! why did he not 
appreciate her? If he were in my place, with 
nobody to care whether he went to the devil 
or not, there would be some excuse for him,”’ 
grumbled Kenrowley, as he locked up the 
office and threw himself into his saddle. 

The next day Harry Conway received from 
his employer such a lecture as he had never 
had in his life before, and which opened his 
eyes both literally and figuratively. It was 
of a different stamp from Faith's girlish re- 
monstrances. Kenrowley knew whereof he 
affirmed. It was not in his nature to do things 
by halves either, and he was as much surprised 
by his own eloquence in the novei rdle of men- 
tor as was his young friend—possibly as much 
benefited ; for, in urging upon Harry the con- 
sideration of his duties, it naturally occurred 
to him to think of his own. 

That any considerable amount of good yet 
survived in Kenrowley’s nature, speaks vol- 
umes for the natural qualities of his heart and 
head. Fate had done her best to spoil him, 
and had very nearly succeeded. In the world’s 
eye, as we have seen, he was not much the 
worse for all that had passed; he had sowed 
his “ wild oats,”’ and dropped that unprofitable 
species of agriculture in good time. What 
more would you have? True, he had turned 
his back on the black cess-pool of vicious 
pleasure, convinced that nothing was to be 
obtained there but bitter experience; but to 
any firm standing-ground of action and belief, 
poor Kenrowley had not yet attained. A man 
may be disgusted with vice without being 
absolutely captivated by virtue. Kenrowley 
needed, was half conscious at times of needing, 
a helping hand. Who was to stretch it forth? 
Was it sheer accident that brought Faith Con- 
way to the door of, the iron mill just at this 
critical tarning-point in its owner’s career? 

The season of apple-blossoms passed; the 
trees hung full of green globes, ripening more 
and more to perfection in the sun; and the 
two lives, that had for one earnest moment 
intersected each other, went on outwardly in 
separate paths as before. Once only they 
approached a little more closely. 

Kenrowley was riding toward the city near 
sunset one clear August day. At a certain 
turn in the road, where a narrow ravine was 
spanned by a wooden bridge, he came suddenly 
upon a party of three, just emerging from the 
woodland that bordered the roadside. It was 
Faith Conway and her two sisters, returning 


Kenrowley was no longer in a business | 


| homeward after a rare afternoon’s holiday, 
| earrying baskets of blackberries. Aj! their 
_ heads were bare ; the twins bad adorned them- 
| selves and their sister with barbarous garlands 
| of ground pine, and with their hats swinging 
behind them, loaded with long, trailing branch- 
| es of the evergreen, they were prancing about 
her in the joy of their hearts like young Moe- 
/nads. Kenrowley’s appearance brought them 
back to decorum, and toa sense of torn frocks 
and berry-stained faces. Faith herself was 
not much less startled, especially when he 
| dismounted from his horse and joined them. 
She walked shyly by his side, almost as much 
at a loss what to say or do as the children. 
But this could not last. Kenrowley made 
friends immediately with the twins, whose 
admiration for him knew no bounds, when he 
put first one and then the other into the sad- 
dle and allowed them to ride; holding on 
painfully, indeed, and struggling with a dis- 
position to scream where the road inclined 
| ever so little, but proud and delighted beyond . 
| measure. This attention to her sisters was 
| the surest means of setting Faith at her ease. 
She presently forgot how formidable a com- 
panion they had, and the party arrived at the 
cottage gate on very friendly terms ; outspoken 
| Mabel, as she was helped from her awkward 
| perch on the horse’s back, exclaiming, ‘‘O Mr. 
| Kenrowley, I do think you ’re perfectly splen- 
did!” to the horror of the shyer Mary, who - 
| drew back with an ‘‘O Mabel!” and a blush 
_for her sister’s boldness. Then Harry and 
Mrs. Conway came out to view the novel 
| spectacle, and it ended by Kenrowley’s stay- 
/ing to tea at the brown cottage—truly an 
| event, and one which the simple-hearted fam- 
ily did not cease to discuss for days. Faith 
| alone said but little, and to the inquiry it came 
/into Mabel’s head to make one morning, 
| “Where in the world did you get acquainted 
with Mr. Kenrowley?’’ she answered, oddly 
enough, ‘‘I don’t know,” with a glance of 
apprehension at Harry. But Harry had no 
suspicion of all she had dared in his behalf. 

Kenrowley liked to remember that summer 
evening’s idyl ; would have liked to repeat it, 
only Faith Conway’s name was too precious a 
morsel to be profaned by the hungry lips of 
the gossips, ‘‘the conventionalities” being 
duly honored among the rest of the Levenport 
gods. So it was only memory, and an acci- 
dental meeting in the street now and then, 
that kept the modest, girlish sweetness of 
Faith’s face fresh before him, 

Faith occasionally saw him ride past the 
cottage—the somewhat lonely road leading 
over the hill was a favorite with Kenrowley—- 
and sometimes speculated on the sort of world 
he lived in, and how it differed from her own. 
She stood convicted in her own eyes of having 
once judged him more harshly than he de- 
; served; and, thinking of it with a sort of 
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involuntary remorse, felt obliged to greater 
ivniency in consequence; for what she had 
seen of him scarcely corroborated what she 
had heard and imagined. Like a youthful 
student of human nature, she reasoned that 
he must be either good or bad. Certainly, 


from her own experience, she could testify | 


that he was not altogether bad ; therefore, he 


must be good. Such was Faith’s logic. She | 


had not arrived at the age when we recognize 


that our fellow-mortals are a mixture of gold | 
and clay, noble or ignoble as the one or the | 


other preponderates, and sadly in need of 
regeneration at the most heroic. 


One evening in early autumn, Faith, from | 
her chamber window, saw Kenrowley riding 


over the hill toward the country, and wished, 
as she often did, that she dared to thank him 
for keeping his promise to her so faithfully. 
That he had kept it was evident, for Harry 
gave her much less cause for anxiety of late. 
“Tf he could only know how grateful I am 
without my telling him!’’ she even thought—a 
still vainer wish. 

It promised to be a wild night. Dusk was 
falling rapidly; the west was thick with 
strange, ominous-colored clouds, weird with 
the sunset hidden among them ; low mutter- 
ings of thunder reverberated along their fan- 
tastic crests. ‘And we all alone!”’ Faith 
said, looking out, not without some dismay, 
on the rising storm, for the sole occupants of 
the brown cottage were herself and the twins. 
Harry and the mother were absent, visiting a 
sick relative, and could not return that night. 
If the sky had only been tranquil, she would 
not have minded it so much, she thought; the 
shining of the stars would have seemed like a 
protection. But there was something awful 
in the solitude that vast thunder-bearing cloud 
brought with it as it rolled up toward the 
zenith. She called the twins to her, thankful 
for even their companionship, as the storm 
broke. 

However, she was soon obliged to forego it. 
A schoolfellow had lately assured Mary as a 
verity that ‘‘when it thunders God is angry ;’’ 
and, with the first near crash of thunder, she 
abandoned herself to terror. Faith endeavored 
in vain to tranquillize the child, and, as a last 
expedient, persuaded her to seek safety in 
bed. Mabel preferred to follow her, and the 
elder sister was left alone at the window to 
watch the progress of the storm. 

It raged its strength away at last, only an 
occasional flash of lightning bringing out the 
shapes of the hills and of the city lying at 
their feet with momentary vividness; the 
blackness parted overhead, and left a clear, 
widening space of sky between its jagged 
edges in the stillress. Faith listened to the 
raindrops falling from the elm-boughs outside, 
in plashes of soft sound, as if a dryad were 
wringing out wet locks in the dark below. 


Then, when the raindrops had ceased to 
patter, and the stillness and loneliness grew 
almost oppressive once more—for she could 
not think of retiring—Faith heard the sound 
of a horse’s hoofs approaching on the muddy 
road. She thought of Kenrowley. ‘The hoofs 
| drew nearer. A keen flash of lightning res- 





| cued momentarily every object from the spec- 
| tral darkness; she beheld the passing horse 
|—a riderless horse—swallowed up instantly 
| by the darkness ; she heard him, with a loud 
neigh, strike into a gallop and dash away 
| down the hill. Was it Kenrowley’s horse? 
| Faith could not tell; she stood up trembling, 
| with a fast beating heart. 

| Jf it were Kenrowley’s horse, what then? 
She remembered the wooden bridge over the 
ravine —a frail, insecure thing at best; it 
seemed to stand before her like an actual vis- 
ion, riven in twain above the gloom below. 
Her mind worked quickly with question and 
conjecture. What ought she to do? Oh, if 
Harry were only there! Should she fight 
against the array of fears and forebodings 
that beset her? silence if she could not con- 
vince them? shut the window on the night 
and its phantoms, and occupy herself no more 
with the possibilities of Kenrowley’s fate? 
Why should she torment herself? Could she 
be certain that it was Kenrowley’s horse which 
she had seen passing? Andif it were? Was 
it proof of the rider’s peril, or worse? But 
| the more she put these questions to herself, 
| the stronger grew her conviction that it had 
| been Kenrowley’s horse, and the more per- 
| sistent the haunting image of the broken 
bridge and the ravine. 

The suspense grew at length intolerable. 
| What if a human life were hanging upon her 
| hesitation—Kenrowley’s life? No sleep could 
| visit her eyes, no peace her heart, until those 
doubts and anxieties, growing with every mo- 
ment to Titan shapes, were laid at rest. But 
was she brave enough to traverse the half 
| mile of solitary road, alone, in the night-time? 
| She thought of awakening Mabel, who was far 
from faint-hearted, to accompany her. But 
no; if she were driven by a mere spectral illu- 
sion of the night, she wanted no confidante, 
least of all, chattering Mabel. She would go 
alone; go she must—there was no alternative. 

The sky was brightening through the clouds 
in broad, starry patches, when Faith, with her 
little lantern in her hand, crept out of the cot- 
tage door, and fastened it carefully behind her. 
In all her Jife she had never been out alone at 
so ghostly an hour. Ail the crowd of name- 
less terrors that accompany night and wile 
out-door silence and solitude thickened about 
Faith’s brave young heart, but did not daunt 
it. More than once, as she pressed up the 
wet hill, she fancied she could hear the rustle 
of unseen forms among the wayside bushes, 
or the echo of mysterious voices, and paused, 
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breathless, hiding her lantern in the folds of 
her shawl; but she never turned back. It 
seemed an age before she reached the edge of 
the ravine ; and, standing there, looked sheer 
down into darkness opening at her feet. Her 
presentiment was verified—nothing but frag- 
ments of the bridge remained in its place. 

Faith sat down on an ancient boulder, grow- 
ing faint. She had no strength to explore the 
depths of that gloomy hollow, searching—for 
what? What might be lying there, out of her 
sight? Perhaps the realization of the very 
worst fear that had assailed her. A cold chill 
of terror, unlike anything she had ever known, 
shook her from head to foot. 

Was that the sound of a voice? It roused 
her with a shock; her very soul was in her 
ears, as if she had possessed but a single 
sense. Yes, unmistakably a voicé, the voice 
of a living man, a ery for help. It sounded 
from the darkness at her feet; her heroism 
had not been in vain. ‘‘Oh, thank God!’ said 
Faith, with unutterable relief; and, hesitating 
no longer, she descended the side of the ravine, 
as she had done scores of times in her childish 
days to gather butternuts. 

And what did Kenrewley, lying there help- 
less and half conscious, feel when he saw, by 
the lantern’s dim light, the slender figure fear- 
lessly descending the slippery rocks, like an 
angel hastening to his aid, and recognized 
Faith? Had she been present to his thoughts 
at all in that long hour of pain and peril? 
Perhaps merely flitted through or hovered 
among them as something remote, dream-like. 
But now, as she bent over him, it came to 
Kenrowley plainly that here, indeed, was the 
angel of his life; and, looking into Faith’s 
sweet face through eyes dim with pain, he first 
knew that he loved her. 

It was to the brown cottage, as the nearest 
available halting-place, that the neighbors, 
hastily summoned by Faith, carried Kenrow- 
ley. It was there, in long weeks of suffering 
or slow convalescence, that the better thoughts 
and aims which had vaguely occupied him be- 
fore took definite shape and being; that the 
world began to acquire a new meaning, and a 
nobler one than it had ever shown him hith- 
erto. And when, in recovered health and 
strength, he left its kindly shelter, he carried 
with him Faith’s promise, “ Where thou goest 
I will go,” to be fulfilled when the old orchard 
blossomed again. 


ee 


Ir is in the minute circumstances of a man’s 
conduct that we are to inquire for his real 
character. In these he is under the influence 
of his natural disposition, and acts from him- 
self; while in his more open and important 
actions he may be drawn by public opinion, 
and many other external motives, from that 
bias which his disposition would have taken. 





PAPERS FOR GIRLS. 
BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


No. 4.—F RIENDSHIP. 

FRIENDSHIP, as an element of our lives, is 
too little considered, for we all easily forget 
the vast weight of influence which every man 
or woman may bring to bear upon his or her 
associates. Friends often mould each other— 
the more pliable nature taking impress the 
more readily, and consequently suffering the 
greater change. Our friendships form a large 
part of our jiives. We seem, for some reason, 
to need a wider sphere of living than that 
afforded by the home circle. It is vain for 
parents to say, ‘‘ Our children are all-sufficient 
for us, and we should be all-sufficient for 
them.”’ These parents should remember that 
their time of development is well-nigh over, 
but the young folks are seeking new influences 
every day, as naturally and eagerly as bees 
seek new flowers. If they are of generous 
and open natures they will make friends, and 
love them often to excess. 

Yet it is not every one who understands 
even what the word friendship means. As 
people love differently, and some hearts 

“ Must take forever 

Less than they bestow,” 
so the smaller passion of friendship varies in 
kind and degree with the character of the in- 
dividual. The word friendship has, indeed, 
many different meanings. Some persons have 
the gift of friendship, and are apt to form deep 
attachments. Among these, some are capable 
of a broad, warm diffusion of love, that ex- 
tends itself to many friends. Others find one 
to whom their souls are knit, as ‘“‘the soul of 
Jonathan was knit to the soul of David,’’ and 
in these friendship becomes a passion, as dis- 
tinctly outlined, as concentrated, and intense 
in its character, as love itself. That is the 
highest development of friendship; it is a 
spiritual passion, not easily understood ; pure, 
tender, and sometimes more steadfast than 
love. It is not given to all to form such a 
perfect and life-long tie of choice; it belongs 
to the rarest souls, and especially to the ex- 
alted temperament of genius. It has been 
most frequent among poets, who form enduring 
attachments with those of the less purely art- 
istic but more serenely intellectual type. lL 
might multiply shining examples—as David, 
Shakspeare, Tennyson—of this power of friend- 
ship which seems to appertain peculiarly to 
the literary temperament ; but my business at 
present, girls, is with ourselves, and I must 
pass on quickly. 

I warn you that this will be a long paper, 
for the subject is one of such interest to me 
that I find it difficult to confine my remarks 
within the scope of our little periodical chats 


' upon matters and things. I will not enter 
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into metaphysical speculations concerning the 
mysterious attractions by which one human 
being is drawn to another, and ‘grapples him 
to his soul with hooks of steel.” Let it be 
sufficient for us that such attractions exist, 
and, if they have led us toa true friend, we 
are most happy. 

‘“‘School-girl friendships” are the subject of 
many a light sarcasm and sneering laugh ; 
and, indeed, some of them deserve no better 
treatment. They commence in the fashion of 
**A sudden thought strikes me—let us swear 
an eternal friendship!’’ and, of course, upon 
the accession of another sudden thought, the 
eternal friendship comes to an untimely end. 
But here and there a woman can testify that 
the despised ‘‘school-girl friendship’’ became 
a strong, warm, life-long bond—a love deep- 
ened by sorrow, and enriched by ever-increas- 
ing trust; so that, after long years, she still 
might say, 

“No, you cannot, could not, alter; no, my faith 
builds safe on yours, 
Rock-like; though the winds and waves howl, its 


foundation still endures. 
. + * * + _ * 7 


Life may flow on, men be faithless—ay, forsooth, and 
women, too! 

One is true; and as He liveth, I believe in truth— 
and you!” 


This is not the friendship which consists in 
mere intimacy and good fellowship—a tie 


which may bind many persons at the same 
time, like Emerson’s “circle of god-like men 
and women ;”’ no, it is deeper, dearer, more 


passionate and exclusive in its nature. ‘* Mine 
own familiar friend, in whom I trusted.” 
What beloved words are these! 

But what if—as, alas! their sacred sound 
suggests—the trust be betrayed? What if the 
quick, young, incautious heart bestow its 
treasure rashly, and all its wealth be flung 
away? Close upon the terrible awakening 
comes the sense that ‘‘the children of men are 
deceitful upon the weights ; they are altogether 
lighter than vanity itself.’’. That is a danger- 
ous hour for us all. But I beseech you, girls, 
not to take the one false friend, so rashly 
chosen, as ‘“‘all mankind’s epitome.”’ Keep 
the bitterness out of your heart, and forgive, 
and even trust again; your character will be 
none the worst for it. But never trust fool- 
ishly and without knowledge; never speak of 
things which it may be unwise to clothe in 
words. Girls often repeat to one another the 
declaration of love which they have received, 
thereby cruelly and despicably betraying the 
men who have most trusted and honored them. 
It is well, even in confidence, to learn and 
practise self-restraint. And, above all, never 
yield to that insane infatuation, which, mak- 
ing as it does a conscience and a divinity of a 
friend, deliberately pulls disappointment and 
misery down upon its own head, and suffers, 
not undeservedly, but most bitterly. I know 


| how difficult it is to resist these infatuations, 
| but I believe them to be unhealthy growths in 
| the mind. They lead to neglect of duty and 
| dissipation of thought ; and they interfere with 
| the loves of home, and with the wondrous 
| secret action of God’s grace and love upon the 
inmost heart. Sometimes a girl conceives a 
rapturous devotion for an older woman, whose 
influence over her becomes almost magical. 
Her mother’s counsels are forgotten, and the 
friend hold’s the poor child’s soul almost in 
her own hands. Well is it if those hands are 
but strong and true ones. 

We must endeavor, then, to reconcile two 
contrary conditions; we must cherish loving 
friendships, yet avoid the sort of devotion 
which enslaves the faculties. And now let 
| me say that a girl is always safe if her first 
| friends are her God and her mother. Makea 
| friend of God; love him; confide in him; be- 
| lieve that he orders even the most trivial cir- 
|eumstances of our lives—as, for instance, 
whether we shall have a merry, triumphant 
| time at a party or not—then trust him in all 
| things, and be content. Next, lay your heart 
| open to your mother. If you possibly can, 

tell her everything. I know there are sad and 

terrible instances of mothers who repel their 
children ; of such as these it is not my province 
now to speak. But I would that my own ex- 
| perience were that of every girl in the world! 
| I would that all might feel and understand 
| how precious it is to have a true friend in one’s 
| mother! What a safeguard! what a constant 
| happiness! It was said of one girl that her 
mother and herself were ‘‘chums,’’ and it was 
a blessed state of affairs for both. You know 
| that friendship—that marvellous tie—underlies 
| all the relations of life. Parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, are 
| little te each other if they are not also friends. 

With regard to friendships between men 
and women, I have no fixed opinion. I know 
| that frank, hearty, intimate good-fellowship is 
safe and pleasant; but respecting friendship 
in its higher sense—confidential and affection- 
ate friendship—I doubt not that there is great 
danger. It is seldom that both parties can 
maintain the true balance of feeling. How- 
ever, if they are strong-hearted, resolute peo- 
ple, fully understanding one another, and not 
given to sentimentality, there may be great 
| pleasure and profit in warm friendship. In 
| any case, the influence which a woman exerts 








over a man who is her friend is almost meas- 
| ureless. Man moulds the world, but woman 
|mouldsman. Oh, fearful responsibility ! Who 

shall say how much all of us may do or undo 
| for our friends? I pray you, girls, be careful 
| of your words and deeds when one stands by 
| over whom you exercise the magic power which 
| belongs to love. All human beings are as 
| sensititive to the subtle and soft pressure of 
| moral contact as some are to atmospheric 
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changes. And there is no prouder moment in 
a woman’s life than when one says to her, 
“You have been a true friend; you have 
taught me to think—to live; and all that is 
best in me I owe to you.”’ 

Finally, a few words as to the treatment of 
friends. A friend is a priceless treasure, not 
to be lightly held. Be, therefore, very patient, 
very forbearing, very kind. Avoid quarrels. 
They do not cement friendship; they under- 
mine its very foundations. Do not be selfish ; 
do not be proud. Remember how much pride 
may cost you, even a precious friendship, that 
may exist beyond the grave. Shall this be 
lost for the sake of petty self-love? And do 
not be exacting or needlessly jealous. Keep 
your friends, and try to make them what you 
would have them to be. Win them, rather 
than drive them, to love you. Do not forget 
the little tender offices of kindliness; be cour- 
teous and considerate, and not afraid to show 
your appreciation of your friend, or to be affec- 
tionate, even demonstrative. But, above all 
things, be honest with your friend. If he or 
she has offended or wounded you, don’t walk 
away sulkily, and break friendship in silence ; 
but tell your friend frankly that his conduct 
has hurt you, and seek an explanation. This 
has often saved a friendship or a love. Even 
a quarrel is better than the slowly-increasing 
coldness of secret distrust or resentment. Be 
true and loyal—so true that the shadow of 
falsehood cannot fall upon you; so loyal that 
you would defend his name as if it were your 
own, and suffer all things rather than violate 
his confidence. Forgive readily, and if he be 
‘overtaken in a fault,” or even unfaithful to 
yourself, do not give him up until the last mo- 
ment, and then rather in sorrow than in anger. 
And do not, as some recommend, make the 
duty of a friend consist in forever telling him 
of his faults. Never doso unless you are sure 
that it is right and necessary, and then speak 
considerately and without arrogance. Do good 
always rather by example than precept. 

My last injunction shall be in the words of 
St. Paul, “Be not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers.”” The chances are that they 
will harm you more than you can improve 
them, unless you feel that you have a special 
call to influence them. Religious friendships 
are sweeter and more enduring than others; 
they are formed for eternity. “Pray for whom 
thou lovest; thou wilt never have any com- 
fort of his friendship for whom thou dost not 
pray.” 


“ And should thy flowery path of life become a path 
of pain, 

The friendship formed in bonds like these thy spirit 
shall sustain ; 

Tears may not chill, nor change invade, nor poverty 
impair 

The love that grew and flourished at the holy time 
of prayer. 





LIDA BROWNE. 


BY ABBIE SLEMONS. 





SAWEsT thou the sunshine 
Sleeping on the hill, 
Showering golden kisses 
On a silver rill; 
Nestling in a flower cup, 
Laughing through a cloud, 
Lighting up a window, 
Gleaming on a shroud ; 
Toying with the rainbow, 
Sparkling on a wave, 
Shining in a churchyard 
On a new-made grave; 
Tipping autumn forests 
With a golden crown? 
There are human sunbeams, 
One is Lida Browne. 


Gleaming on the uplands 
Of this life of ours, 
Where is faint the verdure, 
Far between the flowers; 
Gifting every joy-rill 
With a warmer ray, 
Brightening each wild-flower 
By the dusty way, 
To diviner beauty, 
And diviner bloom; 
Chasing from the heavens, 
Oft, the clouds of gloom, 
Piercing to the caverns 
Of the heart, where lie 
Stark, unburied shadows 
Of the days gone by. 


Gilding every rainbow 
Fancy weaves anew, 
And each pleasure-ripple, 
With a richer hue; 
Bringing warmth and gladness 
To the churchyard mould, 
Where young dreams are lying} 
Dead and dim and cold; 
Lighting up the windows 
Of the house of life; 
We do call them mother, 
Daughter, sister, wife. 
These are living sunbeams, 
Sent from heaven down; 
Beautiful, immortal, 
One is Lida Browne. 


THE WATER LILY. 
BY M. E. W. 





A LOVELY, spotless, snow-white bloom, 
With unstained petals fair, 

Rests on the Jakelet’s silver breast, 
With fragrance fills the air. 


A heart as golden as the sun 
Is nestled deep within, 

Whose tender beauty seems to speak 
To mortals as to kin. 


* Keep on reaching towards the sunlight, 
God’s sunlight so divine; 

Keep your lives pure as my petals, 
Your hearts as bright as mine.” 


_—_—-- oo 





WHERE secrecy begins, vice is not far off. 
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BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


BY CARROLL WEST. 








Ir had been a dazzling temptation. That 
was the only excuse, or, more truly, extenua- 
tion, she had to offer. Memory in lightning 
flashes reproduced different pictures, each one 
momentarily bright, and then fading, to be 
replaced by another, until the past had grown 
into the present, and she realized that the 
heroine of these scenes was herself—Adelaide 
Martel; and that conscience was beginning to 
batter on the closed door of her heart, and 
demand in loud tones, “‘ Why hast thou done 
this thing?” 

Her only reply had been to fall behind the 
common excuse of poor humanity —‘‘The 
temptation was greater than I could bear.” 

Thus the thought of how great was the 
temptation to make this marriage without 
love, to build up the fair fabric of her happi- 
ness out of “bricks without straw,’’ drew her 
back to the early days of her life. 

The Berkshire Hills had been the peaceful 
home of her childhood. All about her the 
waving fields of grain, the cultivated hillsides 
in summer, the safe and warm comforts of her 
farmer father’s house when snow-drifts deep- 
ened, and roads and fences disappeared, and 
the fierce gales of winter howled. There were 
summer days of wandering through the mead- 


ows, gathering the blue lobelia and the scarlet | 
poppy, the ox-eyed daisy and the buttercup; | 


of following the workers into the field, and 
riding home on the sweet-smelling hay. 

There were winter days, when patchwork 
and knitting, and dabbling in flour and baking 
in patty-pans, were occupation enough for her 
active fingers. There were evenings that 
closed in early, with that long time between 
the lights—usually so dreary to a child, but 
pleasant to her on her father’s knee in front 
of the blazing hearth, listening to his stories 
of when he ‘‘ was a boy and shot squirrels in 
yonder wood,”’ or the time still later when the 
‘‘anti-renters, in their frightful disguise, went 
thundering through the valley on madly-driven 
horses.”’ Click, clack, went the grandmother’s 
needles working up the blue yarn; and the 
brisk step of the mother was music as she 
moved from ‘“buttery’’ to table, setting out 
the hot shortcake, the baked apples, the fresh 
gingerbread, and ‘‘ole cokes’? which formed 
their supper. 

Oh, happy days, when she was a sunny- 
hearted child of ten years! and the ery that 
Richmond was taken seemed to shake her 
country home up from its sleep into a recogni- 
tion that it was spring, and that with the ap- 
ple-blossoming peace would come to the land, 
and Farmer Leonard’s soldier sons to their 
home again. 

But when the Berkshire boys came, brave, 











yet weary and worn, over the hills, a nine 
miles tramp from P——, they left only one 
comrade at the Leonards’ door. Steve came 
alone to his father’s welcoming arms. The 
last battle had made a grave of honor for 
Harry, the first-born, 

‘‘Was that only ten years ago?’ Adelaide 
Martel asked herself, as she drew her rich 
shawl with a little shiver around her slender 
figure, moved her shapely feet restlessly on 
the cushion before her; and then, her rounded 
chin resting in the pink palm of a dimpled 
hand, renewed her steadfast gaze into the 
flashing flames and breaking brands of the 
wood-fire, and resumed her retrospect: ‘Only 
ten years ago! How joyfully shall sound in 
sorrow’s ear that sentence, ‘Time shall be no 
more!’ ‘No more!’ Days lengthened into 
months because the loved ones come not; be- 
cause the footsteps that brought peace and 
gladness to the household is hushed evermore ; 
because the darling child’s ringing voice shail 
be heard only when we hear the song of. the 
angels. ‘No more’ dawn and darkness alike 
bringing grief. No more the agony and bit- 
terness of a lifetime condensed into one day. 
Happy future, when ‘time shall be no more,’ 
meaning pain, but shall be an evermore of 
bliss.’”’ 

Ten years ago Adelaide was a merry-hearted 
child—now a wife. And the meanwhile! Af- 
ter all, it is the meanwhiles that make up life. 
How well she remembered the dear old grand- 
ma’s dropping out, and the funeral that biting 
winter day, the road scarcely broken on that 
one of Wyomonock’s steepest hills, where was 
the burial-ground, in which, beside her own 
kin, for many generations carried there, they 
laid to rest the aged form! 

The silence that fell upon the house when 
the Shaker-rocker was set back against the 
wall as something too sacred for use; and the 
incomplete knitting, with the needle still in 
the stitches, laid aside to be looked at with 
tears ; and her mother’s mute grief and white 
pained face, made her father’s jocund ways, 
and even her own cheery though quiet laugh, 
out of place. All these things were stirring in 
Adelaide the depths of unselfish love. She 
scarcely needed, as she saw her mother’s fal- 
tering step and wasting form, her father’s 
reminder, ‘‘We must do all we can, Del, my 
child, to save mother.”’ 

‘Oh, that I could make some one great sac- 
rifice to prove my love!’’ became the dominant 
wish of her naturally generous soul, and it 
proved the key-note to her future. 

Everything was combining to push her out 
of her childhood, hurrying her through what 
ought to have been a merry childhood into the 
responsibilities and Martha-life of a woman. 
Even Steve reiterated the fact that she must 
shoulder all the burdens. He did not like 
farming. The restless spirit evoked by the 
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war was making him impatient of the dull 
monotony of W——. The stirring money- 
making West allured him. “ Adelaide must 
look after the old folks; she ought to marry 
well, and take care of her father and mother ; 
it was her plain duty.’’ But, as for him, he 
‘must be doing for himself; he was none of 
your sort that is beholden to other folks for a 
living. Every man for himself was his motto.”’ 

So away into Iowa he drifted. Studied 
business for money’s sake, studied men to find 
their weak points, and polities for their profits. 
Of course, he made money and became a popu- 
lar politician. He was only a private in the 
war, but somehow he got the title of colonel ; 
and when Colonel Leonard, ‘such a rising 
young man,” married Judge Bittersweet’s 
daughter, all the western papers had some 
item about “this suitable match,’’ and a pro- 
phecy of ‘“‘future greatness either in the House 
of Representatives or the United States Sen- 
ate.”” A prophecy by no means likely to be 
unfulfilled. W— is not a little renowned 
for the judges and M. C.’s it has produced, to 
say nothing of an actual Attorney-General, 
and at this time of writing a possible Presi- 
dent. 

Not long after Stephen’s departure, matters 
on the farm began to go wrong. The want of 
rain and the excessive heat combined to spoil 
the crops. One loss after another came, and 
finally Mr. Leonard, worn with anxiety, suc- 
cumbed to fate. Their home, being heavily 
mortgaged, passed into the hands of strangers, 
to whom its priceless associations were worth- 
less; their sacred spots, invaded by ruthless 
feet, could no more be looked upon except 
with pain. And, meanwhile, they would have 
been worse than homeless—if anything on 
earth could be worse than homeless—even 
shelterless, but for the kind charity of a neigh- 
bor, who gave to her Lord by doing for his 
heipless ones. 

Poor and dependent, and exhausted in body 
and mind, Mrs. Leonard’s last strength failed, 
and she who had been the helper became help- 
less—a hopeless invalid, of whom the physi- 
cian said, “‘only quiet rest, good nourishment, 
and freedom from care, can restore her;” 
about as useless a prescription in their des- 
perate circumstances as if he had ordered a 
trip to Europe. 

Eventually Mr. Leonard found employment 
as a hand on what had been his own farm, so 
that the heavy burden of dependence was 
removed. And Adelaide, in every spare mo- 


ment, was studying eagerly, hoping ere long, | 
| the least of these, ye have not done it unto 


by becoming a teacher, to aid these dear pa- 
rents. Sitting beside her feeble mother, and 
accenting each earnest word with a loving 
kiss upon the feeble fingers which could work 





for others nevermore, the young girl built her | 


day-dream of usefulness and love She would 
go somewhere to teach where they would not 


require accomplishménts, and would be lenient 
beeause of her youth; and she would save 
every, every cent, and send to them. 

‘‘You shall have new dresses, mother, and 
father new coats, and some day perhaps a 
nice little home, with all our dear old things 
in it But maybe before that the kind people 
I shall be with—for, of course, they will be 
kind—would let me ask you to their lovely 
home for a nice visit. Oh, wouldn’t that be 
lovely, mother, dear ?’’ 

“Ah, my sweetheart !’’ sighed the mother, 
stroking with tremulous fingers the golden 
head beside her, ‘“‘people do not invite the 
sick mothers and threadbare fathers of their 
poor teachers to visit them. They invite those 
who can return the invitation. It is strange, 
Della, love, to think what may have become of 
all the friends who ‘doted on the pure country 
air,’ and were ‘so fond of dear Mrs. Leon- 
ard,’ and used to spend weeks with us, and 
come at any time, uninvited, as long as we 
were well-to-do. Iam afraid there are a great 
many childless widowers in the State if they 
are all dead.’”’ Del laughed merrily at the 
mild sarcasm, though her face saddened again 
as her mother resumed: ‘No, dear child, not 
unless you chance to marry some rich man, 
and could take your parents to your home, 
dress them weil, and supply them with money. 
In that case we should have invitations with- 
out number, but not while we are poor, my 
precious—not while we are poor.’’ 

Poor woman! there was an unconscious sel- 
fishness in this worldly wisdom. Money and 
a home seemed to her in her harsh experience 
the one desideratum. To how many who cry 
** Lord, Lord,’’ and proclaim themselves “ mis- 
erable sinners’’ in pious intonation on Sundays, 
shall He not say, ‘“‘I was an hungered, and ye 
fed me not; I was a stranger, and ye took me 
not in!” Already they are flush with excuses : 
“Tt is not doing for the cause of religion; it 
is not helping the missionary fund ; it is not 
giving to the Tract Society; it is not advanc- 
ing the church; and so it is not doing for 
the Lord. Why, this homeless wanderer is 
heterodox ; if I did not drive her out, she 
weuld proselyte my daughters.’’ Or, ‘‘She 
holds very unorthodox notions; of course, I 
ean’t shelter her and her child.’’ Or, ‘‘The 
fact is, she is a poor relation, and her mourn- 
ing is shabby, and I would not want my 
neighbors to know that she was my cousin or 
my husband’s poor sister.’’ “Of course, the 
Lord did not mean such cases when he said, 
‘Inasmuch as ye have not done it unto one of 


me.’ Of course, He likes a discriminating, 
genteel piety.” ‘I put money on the plate 
every Sunday ; I give tithes of all I possess ; 
I head every subscription list; I go to prayer 


| meeting every Thursday night ; I always eat 


fish Fridays (1 like fish).”” [That was a men- 
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tal aside ; it was not mentioned to the Lord. } 
‘¢ You never see me staying home from church, 
I am an excellent mother. When Tommy did 
not bow in the Creed, I whipped him. Iama 


/pure-minded woman. One of those horrible 


lost creatures, with her disgraceful baby in 
her arms, was begging at my house late that 
night of the terrible storm, and I went myself 
to the door, though I nearly froze, and told 
her to go home and repent, or I would send a 
policeman after her.”’ ‘Oh, I thank the Lord 
that we as a family (I mean my own imme- 
diate family, of course) are not as other men 
are !"” 

Oh, self-deluding soul! does there never 
come to you on the night wind, causing a 
shiver of fear, a mournful voice—‘‘I never 
knew you?” Poor Mrs. Leonard had drank 
of a bitter cup, and her words were tinged 
with drops still lingering on her lips. Her 
daughter's life held possibilities. She might, 
as she had suggested, ‘‘marry and have a 
home of her own ;’’ but, lying on her bed and 
gazing through the window at the burial- 
ground upon the hillside, where rested .in 
peace her father, mother, and her child, she 
said to herself again and again, ‘*Only beside 
them shall I ever finda home. Neither love 
nor labor can ever open closed doors for me 
again.”’ 

““Mamma,” Adelaide had responded some- 
what wearily to her suggestion of marriage, 
“I do not feel as if I ever should marry. 
Steve said so much about it, as if it were a 
matter of bargain and sale. Does not love, 
then, mean anything? Are all the poems and 
the love-stories false? Is it only the rich who 
can afford to marry for love? And do they 
monopolize everything in this world?” 

The mother saw not the sorrowfulness of 
her first words, though she detected the bit- 
terness of the last. 

“Oh, no, childie!’’ with a tender caress; 
‘**your father and’I married for love, and we 
were very happy until’”’— 

That ‘‘until” said all the rest. Until pov- 
erty, and ill health, and the homelessness 
came. Then, if poverty must kill love, or at 
least happiness, would it not be better to never 
have the love, but take the plenty, and find 
happiness in that—in one’s surroundings, and 
in being able to give and do freely for dthers. 
Was not making love a requisite, a refined sel- 
fishness, after all, when, to do without it, or 
let respect and esteem fill its place, would 
enable one to do more for others? Sophistical 
reasoning, but bearing in its self-abnegation 
little of the ‘‘trail of the serpent.” Again 
Adelaide spoke out cheerfully and helpfully :— 

*‘Never mind, mamma sweet, I will have a 
home of my own some day, and a nice old, 
horribly rich, gencrous husband, who will 
love me and let me do as I like, and then you 
and dear father shall never, never worry any 





more. Now, dear,’’ kissing the pale cheek 
fondly, ‘“‘enjoy your afternoon nap, while 1 
take a little run in the air and dream of all 
the good times coming.”’ 

Out into the meadow sped Adelaide; cau- 
tiously over the stepping-stones her own hands 
had placed in the bed of the low brook; and 
with eager looks hither and thither, as, with 
none of the usual loitering to pluck the nod- 
ding golden-rod or purple-asters,’she hastened 
up the hillside and into the edge of the wood, 
where now burned in scarlet and gold and 
ruddy brown the funeral pyre of the year. 
Seating herself upon the trunk of a noble old 
tree, she listened to the far-off caw of the 
crow, the trilled chirp of the field-cricket, and 
the last zs-zts of the lonely grasshopper ; while, 
stripping idly with nervous fingers the scarlet 
sumach stiffening near her, or kicking with 
impatient feet the milk-weed pods till they 
sent far and wide their white-winged seeds, 
she harkened, waiting for another sound. 

Soon it came. A firm footstep through the 
crisp, crackling brush; a cheery whistle, and 
the swishing of a stick against the lifeless 
weeds. A tall, well-built form appeared; a 
dark-brown head, surmounted with a broad 
straw hat; and a sun-burned face, illumined 
by bright and eager brown eyes, and a whole- 
souled smile from a shapely mouth, which 
displayed even white teeth. 

For a moment Adelaide breathed quick and 
deep, and her only welcome was to put her 
hand gently within his. Then, as he sat down 
beside her, she as quickly withdrew it with 
sudden self-control. The smile on his face 
flickered and went out. He had thought to 
find, at this their appointed trysting hour, the 
merry-hearted Della of his dreaming ; the ten- 
der little maiden, whom his rugged yet grand 
heart loved all the better for her little snatches 
of song and smiles, her sidelong glances, her 
gurgling laughter, and thousand unschooled, 
childlike ways. But here was a pale, silent, 
dignified—he could almost say unfeeling, ex-, 
cept that he saw her tremble—young woman ; 
like a very precise and proper maiden-aunt of 
her former self. She spoke first, with her 
eyes fastened upon the stripped branch be- 
tween her cold white fingers. She spoke as if 
by rote, as all intense natures unconsciously 
do when held tight by self-control. 

“Charlie, we must not think of it. It would 
be very sweet—just like the poems we love 
and have read together But they say it is 
not true out of poems ; at least it is only for 
rich people, which you and I are not. No, 
no, it does not do for us to dream of love. It 
may come to you some time Charlie. You are 
a man, and can earn riches; but I—I must 
not think of myself. Only rich girls ean do 
so. It doesn’t matter much, I suppose—my 
being happy, I mean; I must think first of 
father and mother.” 
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*“Do you think I would not care for them, 
Adelaide?’’ He was standing now, and look- 
ing down earnestly into her face. ‘‘Can you 
fear that the home I would give you would 
not be large enough for them? the bread I 
earned for you enough for them too?” 

“Do not,”’ she cried, with a look of pain 
which touched him, ‘do not tempt me! I 
must not think of my own life, nor yet of 
yours—only of theirs. They are old and poor, 
they are homeless ; life has not much left for 
them now. They have nothing—no one—but 
me.”’ 

“I thought they had a son,’’ said Charles 
Ray, with a scornful curl of his lip. 

Adelaide’s eyes flashed and her cheek grew 
crimson, as she exclaimed :— 

‘*He? Heis a man, and can make himself 
rich and happy. He is a man, and can afford 
to love, and think of himself only, and forget 
his parents. But oh!’ as with a piteous wail 
in her voice, and her blue eyes brimmed with 
tears, she stretched out both hands to the 
manly youth beside her, ‘“‘do you not see that 
Iam all they have? I must think of them all 
the more that he has forgotten. I must not 
think of myself.’’ 

Her head rested against his breast, his strong 
arms encircled her, and he pressed his brown 
cheek against her sunny waves of hair. 

“If you could only wait, little one; if you 
could only wait. Iam going away next month, 
you know. [I graduate at dear old Williams 
next summer, and then I ean work days and 
study nights until I am licensed; and then, 
when I am fairly started in my profession, 
who knows but I shall be Judge Ray some 
day? Then, if you were my wife, you and 
the dear old parents would have a home worth 
having, and be proud of me, too. It will not 
be so many years, Del, dearest.’’ 

**Do not tempt me,’’ she said again, wearily. 
**It would be so much easier to do as you ask, 
to wait and be happy, but I cannot be selfish. 
My father and mother were never selfish with 

e; they must be first now. No,” as he 
turned away his face really to hide emotion, 
but she thought in anger; ‘“‘no, Charlie, do 
not think I do not care. But you asked me 
to answer you to-day whether I would marry 
you, and now you see why I cannot, must 
not, promise If I promised, I should keep 
my word, and I must not. Charlie, you will 
think I do not care. Why,” laying her little 
hand beseechingly on his arm, ‘‘I think I have 
always loved you, ever since I was a little 
girl, and we went to the red school-house to- 
gether. Oh, do you remember the splendid 
ride you gave me on your sled down that steep 
hill at the Springs? Oh,’’ she laughed, “show 
we flew, Charlie, and I nearly choking you 
with both arms tight around yopr neck for 
fear I should fall!’ 

*O Della!” he cried, holding both of her 





little hands close between his brown palms, 
**you trusted me then to take care of you.”’ 

“Charlie, 1 must go; mother may waken 
and miss me. I never leave her alone except 
just at this hour, when she sleeps, for your 
sake. Do not keep me, Charlie; I see old 
Rachel waving her apron for me, so I know I 
am wanted; I have stayed too long;”’ and, 
with a pressure of her lips upon his cheek, as 
swift and light as the touch of a bird’s wing, 
she was gone. 

He watched her run fleetly down the hill- 
side, climb the rail fence, and skim through 
the meadow. But why did she loiter at the 
brook, and dip the willow switch in and out, 
as if in idle play? Her face was from him, 
and he did not know she was taking up the 
cool sparkling water in her other hand to 
bathe away the signs of tears. Then she went 
with slower steps to the house, once only look- 
ing back, with her hand shading her eyes, to 
wave a farewell ere she disappeared. 

And, though the October sun was setting in 
full splendor, and crowning the hill-tops with 
golden crowns as kings among the hills, the 
day had gone down in darkness for Charles 
Ray. The sweetest episode in his life was 
over. Love would come to him again some 
time, as it does to all men ; but when he should 
be threescore-and-ten he would still remember, 
with a tenderness different from every other 
feeling he had ever known, the golden-haired 
Adelaide, about whom he had woven the first 
fair fabric of his fancy. Meanwhile this love 
was deep and earnest, and, if it had not been 
hopeless, would have been constant; but it is 
not the nature of man to struggle long against 
the inevitable. Love is but one of many inci- 
dents in a man’s life; not life itself, as with 
woman; and ambitions and aspirations, and 
the eager gaining of intellectual heights, shall 
soon bridge over any early and unattainable 
dream. 

As for Adelaide, the affection she felt for 
Charles might have been as sincere, but was 
certainly not as strong as his. It wasas dawn 
is to morning, as twilight is to night. Only an 
awaking, a beginning, a faint murmuring and 
twittering of what should be the Jubilate or 
Miserere of her life. Had she become his wife, 
none would have been more affectionate and 
faithful nor more sympathetic. But it would 
not have been love in its completeness, though 
truly all she was then capable of. 

The pale rose which grew in wild luxuriance 
in your grandfather’s garden was the same 
rose you transplanted to a sunnier spot; 
watched and watered, pruned and trained, 
until its beautiful petals wore the hue and the 
texture of crimson velvet. It was the same, 
and yet how different! And so surroundings 
and circumstance, ay, and temptation, are the 
discipline which change a simple colorless ex- 
istence to the deep tinge of impassioned life. 
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To say Adelaide Martel read thus fully all 
the possibilities of either nature in the retro- 
spect she was so engrossed in before her library 
fire, would be to place her at the furthest edge 
of life, where, through the age and sorrow 
lived by herself, she should see, as through a 
glass, her own self of the long-ago magnified. 

One is seldom capable of much true self- 
analyzation until late in life; and then our 
own bitterness cries out, ‘‘ Poor little fool !’’ in 
scorn at the credulous self so easily deluded, 
or self-pity “covers all that past with leaves,”’ 
and whispers “Poor child!’ thinking of the 
merry-hearted girl this faded, saddened, un- 
loved old woman—which represents self in 
these wintry days of life—once was. And we 
say it with a heart-pain as one looks piteously 
in the youthful face of a corpse whose clay- 
cold lips will never smile again. 

Still Adelaide had learned enough of her 
former self to judge with a degree of fairness 
of her inherent traits, and their possible, if not 
probable, development; learned it through a 
heart-hunger, which was the keener perhaps 
for being her only hunger—mind and body 
being satisfied, indeed almost satiated, in the 
abundant luxuries her husband had lavished 
upon her. She knew that once she had “cared 
for’ (she could not even in her thoughts say 
*loved’’) Charles Ray, and once could have 
married him and been happy in that marriage ; 
that is, her old self could have done so; not 
the self of to-day ; for, young as she was, she 
had matured and developed from the pale 
rose of her simple girlhood. Intenser feeling 
and more quickly-stirring pulses were beating 
up the crimson to the surface of her life. 

Love she received as we receive the sunlight 
and the dew—unappreciative, until we miss 
them. Her craving was not to be loved, but 
to love, and by that longing she knew she was 
capable of it. Yet had her own deed barred 
the door against it. 

Oh, unloving wife, keep it barred! Let the 
hunger ache and throb until your soul is weary 
with the conflict; but, since the hearth where 
love's fires are lighted is not your own, open 
not the door. The tempter outside will whis- 


j 





per of friendship, of congeniality, of platonic | 


affection, of sympathy, but they are not for 
you; you have shut yourself away from even 
these otherwise harmless delusions by not fill- 
ing your heart first with a whole heart’s devo- 
tion to him who calls you wife. All these are 
safe only when love goes in first as master and 
takes complete possession. If you cannot 
love, then must you drive away the others, 
which would prove but husks to a hungry 
heart. Your fate is sad, but it is that of many 
who have made even more bitter mistakes. 
It is the hopeless story of the wretched Israel- 
ites of old, when their cry went up to heaven 
against the cruel taskmaster who required of 
them ‘bricks without straw.”’ 
VOL. xcv.—19 





Adelaide was dreaming, not thinking, now. 
The time would come when she would think 
till her brain reeled, and then shun thought 
as “that way madness lies.’” But now she 
was only dreaming, while memory ran swiftly 
over the intervening time since her parting 
with Charles Ray—her leaving home, her short 
experience as a teacher, and then her marriage 
with Mr. Martel. But persistently her thoughts 
lingered over the morning in early June when 
she left the snug shelter of her parents’ arms. 
She has kissed them with many tears and many 
promises, given a long lingering look at the 
hill where she had held her last tryst with 
Charlie, and tried very hard to act like a brave, 
cheerful woman, not a frightened girl in her 
teens, when Deacon Hale carried her and her 
little black trunk up to the store at the Centre, 
where the stage for Q—— was to pick her up. 

How plainly that store rose before her vision 
now! Its high wooden steps; its old heavy 
door, with a fan-light above it; the two small- 
paned windows on either side; and all the 
wares and dry goods displayed within, from 
brooms and pails to calicoes and groceries ; 
tubs of butter, baskets of eggs, hanks of yarn ; 
and in the window, to allure the children’s 
eyes, round jars containing superannuated 
sticks of candy, whose complexion had faded 
out. The other window opened out of one 
corner where the scanty mail rested in a dimi- 
nutive post-office ; sometimes called for daily, 
but as often only Saturday nights, when the 
weekly newspaper was likely to be there. 

Opposite the store was the tin-shop, where a 
pleasant sound of business oozed out at inter- 
vals. Not far away to the west, and about 
where the road turned, was the old, old house 
—nobody knew how old—where the G——s had 
lived for generations, and where, in the upper 
story, might yet be seen the rooms in which 
old-time Masons had met and held their mys- 
teries. The house had a blind, seared look, 
as if it knew it were haunted, and was afraid 
of its own ghost. And the tall poplars around 
it bowed a solemn and funereal assent when 
the easterly blast howled through the valley,” 
and taxed the old house with having overlived 
its time. 

Next to the store was the two-story frame 
house, perched on uneven ground, where good 
old Doctor Neverstill and his busy wife lived 
and hurried through a long life, each day— 
with its premature breakfast, ahead-of-time 
dinner, and regular nap preparatory to the 
‘*goin’ a-visitin’’’—a transcript of the next. 
Beside the house ran a little brook, which 
would have babbled the whole story had there 
been anything in the good, honest lives to 
conceal. 

How vivid ali these scenes were! And then 
the sounding horn ; the getting the little trunk 
up end-wise on the driver’s seat; the starting 
off; one farewell glimpse of the once dear 
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home, and the neighboring farms, arable to 
the hill-top; the graveyard, and its annually 
tumbling stone wall; a backward glance at 
the white church which her father and mother 
had attended from childhood ; and near it the 
homestead where generations of the S——s had 
been born, married, and died; and then a half 
envious gaze at the Shaker settlement on the 
mountain, wishing life might flow as peace- 
fully for her dear ones as it seemed to do for 
the mild brethren and sisters of the commu- 
nity. 

And then she had lost sight of it all, and 
stage was exchanged for swiftly-flying train, 
and at evening she had reached the little vil- 
lage just out of Boston, which was destined to 
become her home ; where now for two years, 
mistress of this beautiful country seat and its 
hospitable mansion, she had reigred supreme. 
Was she, indeed, that frightened little school- 
teacher, who bore herself so timidly, yet so 
well, through that trying ordeal before the 
school committee, of which dear little Jamie’s 
father—her husband now—was the most scru- 
tinizing as to her capabilities, and yet the most 
kind ? 

How tired wee Jamie always was! how that 
spelling-lesson always entangled itself in the 
weary brain, until at length the day came 
when she was sent for! ‘Jamie wanted his 
own Miss Della; his heart ached so.’’ The 
school was dismissed, and she took her sad 
place beside the tossing fevered boy, to watch 
him day by day growing weaker in this weary- 
ing pain; to hear him mistake her for his own 
mamma, who had left him three years before ; 
and to unconsciously make herself as neces- 
sary in the heart of the calm, grave father, as 
she was to his dying child. 

Then came that still gray dawn when the 
robin’s note sounded through the quiet room 
with the sadness of a requiem ; when the violet 
eyes grew dim, and the clinging fingers dropped 
their hold ; the breath came fitfully, and little 
tender words at long intervals fell between. 
Still in Adelaide’s arms he rested, while the 
broken-hearted father bent above him. A 
quivering smile, a last effort to touch the fath- 
er’s cheek with the cold and heavy little hands, 
a sigh that said, ‘‘ My papa, my Della, mam- 
ma,’’ and they were all alone. 

Out of this love for his only child, whose 
jast hours she had soothed, had. grown a love 
strong and impassioned, though undemonstra- 
tive, in Mr. Martel’s heart for Adelaide Leon- 
ard. Adelaide’s heart was tender with grief. 
Deeply she sympathized with this quiet, digni- 
fied man, who suffered and yet was strong, 
She found everything in him to respect and 
esteem. Should she for lack of sentiment add 
to his desolation? He had said she could 
brighten his lonely home if she would be his 
wife. Did she not owe him a debt of grati- 


tude? and how could she more fully repay it? | 





She said to herself that she had promised her 
parents to think first of them and their wel- 
fare, not of her own foolish wishes. Was 
happiness necessary? And, after all, she 
would not be really unhappy with so good 
and excellent a husband; a man whom the 
world of letters and culture was looking up to 
already as one of its high priests. A man 
whom she would be proud of ; whom it would 
be an honor to belong to; who would be kind 
to her father and mother, and respect them for 
their real worth, and provide the home they 
longed for, and never let cruel poverty despoil 
again their simple lives. 

No, she might acknowledge to herself that 
she would rather have been the sister than the 
wife of this grave, abstracted man of middle- 
age ; but she would stifle such selfish thoughts. 
If she had only herself to think of, the money 
and position would be no temptation ; but that 
tired old father, that feeble, helpless mother ! 
That little cottage by the gate which he had 
promised her for their home—how tastefully 
she could arrange it within! how like the dear 
old home, with its climbing roses and spicy 
‘*grandfather’s pinks” without! To give back 
home and happiness to those beloved ones! 
That decided her. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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IN MEMORY OF MRS. ELLEN L. CAMPBELL, 


WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE AT HAMILTON, 
OHIO, JUNE 10TH, 1877. 





ONE more loved one’s sweetly sleeping, 
One dear sister ’s passed before, 

Sadly now still watch we ’re keeping, 
Where we’ll greet her nevermore. 


Yes, we know she’s gone forever 
With the blest redeemed to dweil; 
But how sad it is to sever 
Hearts that ever loved so well! 


No fond hopes to cheer the morrow, 
No glad thoughts to give relief; 
Every heart is sad with sorrow, 
Each dear form is bowed with grief. 


Often in the eve we gather 

Round the fireside drear and lone, 
Thinking, as we grieve together, 

Of the loved one far from home. 


Cherished wife and loving mother, 
Steadfast neath the wiles of sin, 

We shall never know another 
Kind and true as thou hast been. 


One by one the leaves are falling, 
Fading, falling, day by day; 

And in silence Heaven is catling 
One by one our friends away. 

One more loved one’s sweetly sleeping, 
Our dear mother’s gone before ; 

Yet we joy at thoughts of meeting 
By and by to part no more. 


————__ — e 


THE more faith the more humility. 
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LEGENDS OF VIRGINIA 
AFTER THE NIGHT, DAY. 
A TALE OF THE SHENANDOAH. 





BY MARY E. NEALY. 





Ir was seventy years ago in the beautiful 
valley of Virginia, when Mrs. Colonel Walton 
returned from England. Seventy years ago! 
What wonderful inventions have revolution- 
ized the world; what poets, historians, and 


novelists have made our minds rich with their | 


gems of thought; and what myriads of noble 
lives have passed away since seventy years 
ago! Shelley and Tennyson; Whittier, Bry- 
ant, and Longfellow ; Scott and Dickens, have 
brought to us these treasures, and some of 
these have faded and gone out, leaving a trail 
of glory as they passed. 

Mrs. Walton could find in America no gov- 
erness suited to the task of educating the scions 
of the aristocratic house of Walton, or of the 
still more noble house of Howards, peers of 
England, from which she sprang. So she had 
visited her olden home, accompanied by her 
young daughters ; and, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Earl of Plympton, an old friend of 
her father’s, she had brought with her to Ame- 
rica a youthful widow, Mrs. Agnes Montfort. 

This was all Mrs. Walton knew, or expected 
to know of her governess; for she was too 


much of a true lady to question her rudely, | 


especially as she had promised the Earl to take 
her upon his word, simply. He had told her 
that Agnes Montfort wasa perfect lady (as any 
one would have seen without words to prove 
it), that she had passed through great trouble, 
and that any allusion to that sorrow would un- 
fit her for the duties she was anxious to per- 
form. 

The journey was tedious in those days. 
Three months upon the water were often 
passed in the journey in stormy weather, and 
the elegant home of Colonel Walton seemed a 
haven of rest to the weary heart and tired 











frame of the young widow. The house was | 
built in a grove of oaks upon an eminence | 
| met Agnes, he was strangely «... acted, first by 


above the Shenandoah, and was almost princely 
in its appointments. 

“Ah, Mrs. Walton, what a lovely home you 
have in this far-away land! Never before 
have I beheld a scene so beautiful.” 

And, in truth, it was a scene rich with the 
very fulness of nature. The October days had 
come, and the maples by the river were draped 
in richest gold, while the oaks were clothed in 
velvety maroon, and the chestnuts and pines 
gave the dark and light greens to the beautiful 
picture. The mountain ranges upon either 
side seemed truly the regions of enchantment 
she had read of in the fairy tales of childhood, 
while the clouds of sunset, amber and crimson, 
purple and gold, seemed as glorious asa dream 
of heaven. 


Mrs. Walton did love her home, and was 
proud to have it appreciated. 

“Yes, my dear, God never made a lovelier 
land than this; and, as soon as we are rested, 
we will take a trip to the mountains, and have 
a days’ ramble in the golden woods, and bring 
home sprays of the brilliant leaves and berries, 
with which to brighten our home when the 
ground is covered with snow. No such leaves 
ever grew in England.”’ 

During the long voyage Agnes had grown 
well acquainted with her pretty, dark-eyed 
pupils and their stately mother, and her sweet, 
sad smile had found a.way to the heart of the 
lady, generally difficult to reach. 

A course of lessons was soon arranged for 
her pupils, and no duty was ever neglected by 
Agnes. Nay, she often insisted upon helping 
Mrs. Walton in fine needlework and trimming, 
as her taste in these things was perfect. Yet 
many hours were passed in lonely rambles 
through the grounds, where in secret she dwelt 
upon her sorrows. The entire family, black 
as well as white, soon grew to love her, for 
nothing was too difficult for her to do for those 
in distress or in sickness. 

When the Clrristmas festivities approached, 
the fine, English-looking mansion became grad- 
ually filled with guests. Relatives from the 
counties around came pouring in until Agnes 
began to wonder at the capacity of Oak Manor. 
Evergreens were garlanded upon the walls of 
the principal rooms, and joy seemed to reign 
supreme. 

Among the guests came a cousin of the Col- 
onel’s, young Frank Page, as noble a gentle- 
man as ever breathed, with all the chivalry of 
the knights of old surgingin his spirit. Agnes 
kept aloof as much as possible, but her musical 
talent was so fine that Mrs. Walton often begged 
her to join the company and favor them with 
airs upon the harpsichord and guitar. She was 
gifted with an exquisite voice, but her friends 
never pressed her to sing, though she would 
often accompany others upon either instru- 
ment. 

When young Squire Page, «: he was ealled, 


her musical power, and afterward by her sweet, 
sad face and gentle manner. He approached 
her with the greatest deference, conversing 
only upon the beauties of the valley, and upon 
musical and literary topics. He very soon 
grew to care for no other society, and would 
make any excuse to absent himself from the 
hunting and other out-door sports, and remain! 
in the house. He would get a book and lounge 
about in the library or drawing-room in the 
hope of meeting Agnes, and when he was suc- 
cessful would open the conversation by allud- 
ing to the beauties of some favorite author. 
Agnes became greatly interested, for she had, 
for three or four years, been shut out from all 
intercourse with people of culture, and had 
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read and studied alone, when she had read at 
all. She liked the frank young squire, but the 
attraction at first was purely esthetic upon her 
part. Sorrow ages us more rapidly than years, 
and she felt herself much older than her com- 
panion, though, in reality, she was a year or 
two his junior. 

The little girls, Ethel and Evelyn, were often 
present during these literary conversations, 
and none, not even Mrs. Walton, had a thought 
of any serious result from such a companion- 
ship. Sometimes she would declare that she 
was ‘‘glad that Cousin Frank had found some 
one literary enough to interest him ; for he had 
always been the bookworm of the family, the 
Colonel said.’’ 

The winter passed on. Many of the guests 
had departed, but Squire Frank still lingered ; 
and it was noticed recently that Agnes kept 
closely to her rooms, and was never seen in 
any of the old talks with Cousin Frank. 

One morning, having understood at break- 
fast that the Colonel and Squire Page were 
going to W—— on business, Agnes betook her- 
self to the library, after lessons, for the pur- 
pose of selecting a book with which to beguile 
the hours of the afternoon.* She had found 
one to suit her, and was leaving the room when 
Frank Page met her. She blushed and made 
some commonplace remark, when he took her 
hand and begged for afew moments’ conversa- 
tion. He was about going home, he said, and 
might not see her again for many months. 
She checked him. 

**Mr. Page, I beg that you will go no further. 
I am not blind, and can plainly see whither it 
is tending. I entreat you to say no more; it 
would be utterly and entirely vain. I have 
tried to make you understand without words; 
but you would not.’’ 

She sat down by the table, and, burying her 
face in her hands, her whole frame shook with 
emotion. 

‘*Mrs. Montfort—Agnes, I cannot leave you 
thus. I must say it if it is the last time I may 
ever speak to you. You have grown so dear 
to me that I think I can hardly live without 
being near you, without seeing you, at least.”’ 

**Oh, sir, have I led you to this by my too- 
evident enjoyment of your society? Please 
tell me. I never intended sucha thing. But 
the companionship of an intellectual mind was 
so grateful! My mind and heart were both 
starving for food. Ihave been so lonely, Mr. 
Page. Oh, if you only knew, you would not 
blame me! I have passed through such bitter 
trials. But I never meant to act asthe wife of 
a living husband, and a true, good woman 
should not have acted.’’ 

He started back at her words, then checked 
his doubts and took her by the hand. 

‘For the last time, perhaps,” he said. ‘No, 
you have not done, or said, or looked aught 
which a true and noble woman should not have 
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done. I was mad and blind. But in all this 
wide world there can never be to me another 
Agnes. Would that I might be only your 
friend! Would that I could know your sorrow 
and alleviate it! If you ever confide your 
trouble to any one, my dear friend, I ask the 
privilege of being your confidant; and, if it 
lies in the power of man to aid you, I will do 
so, without any hope of reward, but for the 
pleasure of serving you. Will you promise?” 

“*Willingly, most willingly. Let me think 
of it until to-morrow, and I will let you know 
simply by a ‘yes’ ora ‘no.’ If I decide to tell 
you, I will tell you all; for your noble gener- 
osity has touched me very deeply, and you. 
shall, at least, possess the trust of a miserable 
and sorrowing woman. Will you excuse me 
at dinner this evening? The thoughts aroused 
by this meeting will overpower me, if I cannot 
have quiet.’ I will, at least, see you again. 
May God forever bless you!’’ 

Ske gave him her hand a moment, and then 
hastened to her room, where only her Father 
witnessed the agony of the hours which suc- 
ceeded. She thonght, and wept, and prayed, 
and, at last, God gave her strength to decide. 

*T will tell him all,” she said, “for I, at 
least, am guilty of no crime. I will tell him 
the whole miserable story, and God will order 
the rest. I cannot be more miserable than I 
am, and, perhaps, his sympathy will lessen the 
burden. I would not sadden his life with my 
sorrows, but, oh, my Father! he loves me, he 
loves me truly and devotedly, and love is the 
greatest power upon the earth. Perhaps he 
may find my darling for me yet.” 

At breakfast, though pale and quiet, she de- 
clared her head to be much better, ‘‘ But I think 
Ido not feel able to have the lessons to-day, 
Mrs. Walton, if you will excuse me.” 

**Certainly, my dear,’’ was the response. 

She passed into the drawing-room, and, go- 
ing to the harpsichord, played something soft 
and low, and as sad as the wail of a human 
heart. Frank followed her. 

‘* Well, my friend,”’ he asked, ‘‘yes or no?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “at eleven in the li- 
brary.” 

“Thanks!” he said, in a voice choked with 
emotion. He clasped her hand and was gone. 

And this is the story in brief :— 

“IT am the child,’”’ she said, ‘‘of a favorite 
niece of the dear old Earl of Plympton, one of 
the best men God ever made. My beautiful 
mother married much against his wishes, and 
died when I was but two years of age, while 
my father married again, within the year, a 
coarse, loud woman, daughter of a wealthy 
merchant, whose family were neither refined 
nor educated. 

‘*My stepmother had three daughters, very 
nearly of an age ; and, as we grew up together, 
plainly showed me, by her treatment, that I 
was in her way. So, to have peace, my father 
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sent meto France to Madame Duteillé’s board- 
ing-scheol. 

“T had been so very unhappy at home, that 
even a French boarding-school was a blessed 
relief to my crushed spirit, and 1 grew happy 
and exceedingly fond of my studies. A new 
world seemed opened to me, and when, at one 
of our evening parties, to which no gentlemen 
were invited except a few of the Madame’s 


friends, I first met Edward de Villiére, my fate | 


was sealed. I see now that the whole wasa 
plot of Madame’s, but then I was but a child— 
anda blind one. I was young, and my father 
was wealthy. I had never known at home 
what affection was, for, if my father had much 
love for me (and I think now that he had), 


he feared to show it before my shrewish step- | 


mother. My lonely heart had always hungered 
for affection, and when this handsome young 
man made me believe, by the most earnest pro- 
testations, apparently, that I was dearer to him 
than life, what wonder that I was captivated ? 
He and madame both persuaded me that a pri- 
vate marriage would be best, and that after my 
father found that it was past recall, he would 
forgive me. I had an old servant with me, a 
shrewd woman, who had nursed my mother, 
and who was, therefore, hated by my step- 
mother. She begged me, with tears in her eyes, 
to wait until I should hear from my father, but 
I heeded her not. I said that my father had 


never cared for me, and would only be too glad | 


to be relieved of my presence in his house for- 
ever. 

“Of course, old Elsie was wiser than I, but 
I would not listen te her; and, a few days after 
my seventeenth birthday, we were privately 
married in the small chapel attached to the 
convent. Elsie declared to her dying day that 
the marriage was true and legal as any mar- 
riage could be, and that she and Madame Du- 
teillé signed the register as witnesses. 

‘*We took a little chateau two or three miles 
distant ; Elsie, with the aid of a native servant, 
doing the work of the house, and Pierre Blanc 


being our gardener. Edward told me, and I | 


believed him, that the chateau would be his by 
inheritance upon the death of an aged aunt; 
which assertion, with many other things he 
had told me, was utterly without foundation. 

‘*Freed from the monotony of the school, and 
settled in a home I believed would be perma- 
nently our own, witha husband handsome and 
kind, I passed a few months in that kind of an 
Eden in which ignorance is bliss. I read and 
tended my flowers, and watched in the evening 
for the return of my husband from the town 
with all the faith and hope of which woman’s 
nature is so full. I had written to my father, 
and waited long fora reply, but all in vain. 
At last Edward grew cold and changed, and 
absented himself from home for days. You 
will know how it was. 

“It is useless for me to elaborate. He came 


| to me only a few days before the birth of my 
| child, and upbraided me with his misfortunes. 
He said that my father had written hima most 
insulting letter—one that he never would for- 
| give. ‘But,’ he added, ‘if he only knew that 
his daughter, the grand-niece of an earl, was 
| a wife in name only, and not in deed, he would 
| probably restrain some of his princely airs.’ 
| J was already ill, and these words pierced 
me likea knife. I begged him to tell me truly 
| what he meant, and if he, Edward de Vi'liére, 
were really the villain he would have me be- 
lieve him. Withasneering auswer he left me, 
and I never saw him again. 

“IT sent Elsie to Madame Duteillé to learn 
the truth, but her reply was no more to the 
point. Any one so easily won as I had been, 
she said, need not expect much truth froma 
husband. 

“Oh, sir, I can never tell you the anguish of 
that week! My baby came, but I could only 
look upon her with grief and shame. I prayed 
for death, but it would not come, and life was 
one unceasing torture. 

‘‘T had some means still at my command, but 
knew not where to go or what todo. One day 
Pierre came to me with some letters found in 
an old coatof my husband’s. In thes« I found 
that he had deceived me in everything, and 
that I was his lawful wife, as Elsie, who had 
| died during my dark days, had always insisted. 
My father would not give him a pound of my 
fortune, and this was why he had left me. I 
wrote to my dear old uncle, and he sent for me 
immediately, saying that if my father had for- 
saken me, he would be my father. 1 was get- 
ting ready to leave for England, when the 
greatest of all misfortunes fell upon me. My 
little Agnes, who had grown to be the life of 
my life, was stolen from me, and all the efforts 
of my dear old uncle, who came to me in my 
distress, proved of no avail. 

“This is all. Icould not stay in France, and 
| I found it impossible to remain in England, as 
my father’s wife and daughters industriously 
circulated the report that I was an unwedded 
| mother. But the earl had taken care to get a 
_ copy of the register of the marriage before he 
took me home with him. But for my child— 
| O God!~—” 

Agnes here broke down entirely, and great 
| sobs shook her delicate frame. 
“ Agnes,” said Frank Page, ‘‘do not be so 
| despairing, for, as God loves us all, I will find 
| your child. Iwill ask no reward until you are 
willing and able to give it, but I will devote my 
life and fortune to your service. I will go 
home to-morrow, and prepare for the work. I 
| shall go first to your geod uncle in England, 
and afterwards to France. I believe that God 
| has already put into my mind aclue to your 
little Agnes. At least, I shall work upon this 
| inspiration until I find a better. Go now'to 
| your room and lie down. Be of good cheer. 
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I leave before you arise in the morning, and I 
promise that you shall never regret the confi- 
dence you have reposed in me. God bless and 
keep you till I see you again !’’ 

Squire Frank Page wasa year in Europe, and 
during that time Agnes heard of him but once. 
A letter from her uncle contained a brief note 
from Frank :— 

**Keep a hopeful heart. I think I will yet 
succeed.” 

At last he came, sending a servant before him 
to prepare her. 

‘Thank God, my dearest friend,’ ran the 
note, ‘‘who has permitted me to serve you. 





Be calm ; I bring your child this evening.” 
And Agnes prayed for strength to bear this | 


great joy, and that the richest blessings might | 
| the people who patronize Marshton-on-the-sea, 


be poured upon the head and heart of her de- 
voted friend. And when she had folded her 
darling to her heart, and had fallen upon her 
knees to thank the noble man before her, she 
had thought her bliss complete. But she was 
mistaken. 

** Agnes,”’ said Frank, “I think I love the 
child second only to her mother, and I ask now 
for my reward.”’ 

She looked up in astonishment. 

“Do you know?—Is he—?”’ 

“He is dead. Here is your dear uncle’s 
letter ; it will tell you all.”’ 

And she reached out both hands, and fell 
fainting in his arms. The fulness of her joy 
was a shock too great even for her, who had 
borne so much. 


The home of Squire Page and his lovely 
bride was as beautiful, if not so princely as 
that of their cousins, the Waltons. It still 
stands in the adjoining county, on the banks of 





the beautiful Shenandoah, and has never passed 
out of the family. The Pages, a family famed 
among the first people of the great valley, stil! 
cultivate and beautify the old plantation, while 


the portrait of their beautiful ancestress still | 


adorns the walls of the mansion, and is one of 


the chief treasures of her children’s children, | 


all of whom have had copies made from the 
original, painted by Thomas Sully, sixty years 
ago. 

—_—__—_ >a 


Practice without knowledge is blind, and 
knowledge without practice is lame. 

Ir is not pleasure which corrupts men ; it is 
men who corrupt pleasure. Pleasure is good 
in itself. It is the seasoning which God, the 
all-wise and the all-good, gives to useful things 
and needful acts, in order that we may seek 
them. 

CHARITY is a virtue of all times and all | 
places. It is not so much an independent | 


grace in itself, as an energy which gives the 
last and highest finish to every other, and re- 
solves them all into one common principle. 


| 





JANET. 





BY ESTHER WARREN. 





A BROAD expanse of sand lying under a high 
sea wall; in the distance Sea Gull’s Rock ; and 
dotted over the waters between, the white sails 
of the fishermen’s boats. They are charming 
so seen, but on nearer approach they resolve 
into dirty, leaky vessels, laden with fish, that 


| are to add fresh strength to the smell which 


every now and then a breeze wafts to my un- 
lucky nostrils. Masses of rock thrown into 
great heaps on one hand, and on the other a 
row of ill-smelling fish houses, which neither 
the common sense of the equally ill-smelling 
fishermen, or the energetic remonstrances of 


have been sufficient to remove. Some day 
either the latter will conquer, and the mis- 
erable hovels will cease to be the ugly blemish 
they are on this glorious scene, or else the pa- 
trons of the place will forsake it forever, and 
it will fall back into its primitive poverty and 
squalor; and I, for one, shall be glad. Sun, 
sky, waters, all combine in making Marshton- 
on-the-sea a place in which it is keenest delight 
to draw breath ; and yet those senseless fisher- 
men will persist in obtruding the evidences of 
their calling under our eyes and noses, till we 
nearly forget how favored the place is by na- 
ture, in anathematizing the men who go nigh 
to render nature’s gifts valueless. 

The road lies between me and the sea, and 
I, half out of the window, am dividing my 
attention between it and the numerous car- 
riages rolling up and down, and the shining 
expanse of ocean beyond. I am debating 
within myself as to whether I shall go in 
bathing to-day. Bathing with me means ener- 
getic and utterly futile attempts to acquire 
the art of swimming, involving the swallowing 
of immense quantities of salt water ; getting 
it into my eyes and ears; and, most important 
of all, taking the curl out of my hair. _ I raise 
my hands to my head and feel the loose waves 


| around my face till my fingers touch the mass 


of brown hair on top, and then, with a little 
sigh, conclude not to sacrifice my looks to 
furthering myself in the natatory art to-day. 

** Janet!’ comes a voice from below. 

I recognize it as Cicely’s. Long experience 
has taught me that, if I make no reply, my 
sister will come to me; and, as I am very 
comfortable, I decide to adopt that course. I 
am not disappointed, for in a minute or two 


the door of my room opens and Cicely enters. ° 


“If you will kindly withdraw the upper 
portion of yourself from the window, I have 
something to tell you,’’ says she. 

I reluctantly do as I am requested 

‘Well,’ says I, eyeing distrustfully an open 
letter she holds in her hand, “whom is it 
from? Somebody coming?” 
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“It’s from Dorothy Grey. You will be 
crazy over her. She’s just the one to inspire 
a silly school-girl infatuation” — 

‘“*And I’m just the silly school-girl who is 
likely to be infatuated,’’ I break in, wrath- 
fully. “1’m awfully sorry your old Dorothy 
Grey is coming. Why did you ask her? We 
were so nice—you ana Theo, and Mr. Kennard 


and I—and now this will spoil itall. When is 
she coming?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“Bother!’’ say I, energetically. ‘ Dorothy 


—Dorothy—such a name, too! I can imagine 
just what she is from that: Short and red- 
faced, and muscular arms; good, of course, 
but with rather an affinity for cows, and milk- 
pails, and cooking.’’ All this with my short 
nose in the air, and a gradually rising voice. 

“I don’t know why her name should be any 
more suggestive of cooking-stoves and wash- 
tubs than your own!” retorts Cicely, angrily. 
‘* And, as to your appearance, 1 am sure one’s 
first thought, on beholding your red face, and 
redder nose, would be that you had just been 
scrubbing! Viewing the ocean may be very 
romantic and absorbing, but I wouldn’t in 
future let it absorb me to such a degree as to 
forget that hanging out of the window half an 
hour in this air is likely to make your counte- 
nance a brilliant searlet.’’ And with this, 
Cicely rises and leaves my room. I fly after 
her to the stairs. 

“Cicely ! Cicely !’’ I call. 


*T did not mean 





it. Ithink Dorothy is’’—choking a little—“‘a 
very pretty name. Quite—quite pastoral, you 
know.” 


This does not seem to mend matters much, | 
for I hear my sister shut her door violently | 
after her. Cicely does not always act with all 
the dignity becoming to a young matron. 

We do not meet again till luncheon, by 
which time we have both forgotten our vexa- 
tion, and amicably discuss our expected guest. 
Luncheon is commonly a most unsatisfying 
meal at my sister’s. Unfortunately, she is 
afflicted at times with a mania for trying new 
receipts ; and, as they generally turn out la- 
mentable failures, with economy of which I 
am the unlucky victim, they daily appear on 
the noonday table, when she and I are alone. 

** What is there for dinner?” I ask, hungrily, 
trying to decide which of four lumpy custards 

_is the least lumpy. 

“I’m sorry there isn’t something fit to eat 
for luncheon,”’ responds Cicely, ruefully. 
‘*Won’t you have some of the salad ?”’ 

I shake my head decisively. 

“*Tried it yesterday,”’ is my brief reply. 

“*T wish 1’d ordered something, but I could 
not think of anything.”’ 

“«Then get a leg of beef,’’’ quote I. 

Cicely reddens. Her housekeeping is a ten- 
der point with her. 

_ “Let me see,’’ pursue I. 





“Yesterday it was |! 


the salad, and the day before that the cro- 
quettes, and the day before that—what was it 
the day before that? Something exceptionally 
nasty, I recollect.’ 

“If you don’t like the luncheon, it won’t 
hurt you to go without it for once,” my sister 
retorts. 

“Cicely,” say I, gravely, “that is your 
mistake. You and Theo might perhaps get 
along on love, but you must bear in mind that, 
in the lack of that article, bread and butter is 
a necessity for people less favored. I wonder 
how long Miss Grey will stay, if you don’t 
either introduce reform into your method of 
cooking, or—which would be preferable—re- 
frain from going into the kitchen!’ 

“Very likely,”’ responds Cicely, ‘‘ Dorothy 
Grey and Mr. Kennard will be so taken up 
with each other that she will have as good an 
excuse as you say I have for not caring for 
anything.”’ 

**Do they know each other ?’’ 

‘I believe so. But, indeed, it makes no 
difference. I am sure,’’ rather spitefully, 
‘that he will worship her in three days.’’ 

“Tell me,’’ say I, confidentially, ‘is she so 
very lovely? What is she like?’’ 

‘‘Like a—dairy-maid, exactly,” Cicely re- 
plies, hatefully; and I, finding it impossible 
to extract anything from her on the subject of 
her guest’s attractions, bury my nose in my 
chocolate cup, and say no more. 


It is evening, and Roger Kennard and I are 
seated side by side on the piazza, which goes 
from the bay window. of the drawing-room. 
Outside, the moon is making a silver highway 
across the water, and the air is scented with 


| the breath of the roses that twine around the 


pillars. Inside it is bright and pleasant, too, 
where Cicely and Theo and Dorothy Grey are 
seated. 

**Is she not lovely?” I whisper to my com- 
panion ; and he, with approving eyes resting 
on the graceful figure in white, replies :— 

‘Very charming. But it seems a pity to 
have broken up our delightful little quartette, 
does it not ?’’ 

‘Why, do you know,”’ say I, ‘‘I was really 
angry with Cicely at first for having asked 
her? But that was before I had seen her— 
before I knew what she was. The minute I 
saw her I loved her; she is very beautiful,’ 
drawing a long breath as I watch the graceful 
form in the pretty drawing-room. 

‘Love is a thing of very easy growth with 
you, apparently.’’ 

“It isnot!” cry I. ‘I never was in love in 
my life. But Miss Grey seems so different 
from anybody that I have ever seen! Gra- 
cious seems the most suitable adjective to 
apply to her. That includes so much! Kind- 
ness, and queenliness, and a sort of sweet 
seriousness’? — 
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‘*God save our gracious queen !"’ hums Mr. 
Kennard. 

**You are laughing at me,’’ I say, with some 
heat. ‘Well, you can if you like. But I do 
love Dorothy Grey, and I don’t see why you 
should dislike her.’’ 

““Did I say I disliked her?’’ is the quiet, 
lazy response. ‘On the contrary, we were 
very excellent friends when we were last to- 
gether.” 

The June evening is as fair as ever, but sud- 
denly it seems to me that the moon is shining 
less brightly, that the scent of the roses is less 
intoxicating. 

‘Let us go in,” I say, rising ; “it is chilly.” 

Cicely and Theo are by the piano; she play- 
ing, or making believe, and he bending over 
her, talking nonsense. I can tell by her play- 
ing what the style of her conversation is at 
that particular moment. Clearly it is well 
that Mr. Kennard and I came in as we did, 
for their guest is in danger of being neglected. 
Not that either mean so to do; but I know 
when that dreamy waltz of Chopin’s is in pro- 
gress, that Cicely is too much engrossed with 
the lover-like speeches of her husband to pay 
heed to anything else. Dorothy Grey is look- 
ing over some engravings that lie on the cen- 
tre-table. 

“ Are not they lovely ?”’ say I, coming eagerly 
up to her, while Mr. Kennard follows more 
leisurely. “Theo brought them home from 
St. Michael’s—the Azores, you know—when 
he was there a year or twoago. Ihave never 
seen any like them, have you?” 

“Never,” says she, smiling at me. 

“I remember particularly,” I go on, confi- 
dentially, “‘when he was away that year, be- 
cause the vessel he was in was not heard of 
for a very long while, and Cicely was, oh, so 
cross !”’ 

Chopin is changed for a march—‘“‘ Cours,”’ I 
think itis. Theo has certainly said something 
which displeases my sister. 

‘*Isn’t it disgusting?” say I in a low voice, 
glancing at the couple opposite. ‘‘One could 
forgive it in lovers, for one does not expect 
anything better from them; but when they 
have been married nearly six months, would 
not you look for something more sensible ?” 

“Wait till your turn comes,’”’ says Roger 
Kennard, who has overheard my last words 
from the other side of the table. 

I am about to make an emphatie disclaimer, 
when ‘‘Tam O’Shanter”’ is begun at the piano, 
and Theo leaves his position by it and saunters 
toward us. 


‘What kept you and Roger so long on the | 
“You | 


piazza?” says he, as he comes up. 
have been there ever since dinner, and Miss 


Grey has been confiding to me how uncivil she | 


considered it.” 
** And so you and Cicely thought you would 
console her with a little music?” I retort%. 


‘Allow me to remind you of the beautiful 
legend of the pot and the kettle, Mr. Dorr.” 
Theo smiled amiably. He never quarrels 
with any one but Cicely, and with her is 
merely coolly provoking when my quick-tem- 


Presently he and Miss Grey seat themselves 
in the bay window, with the silver ocean in 
front; and before long Mr. Kennard and I 
have joined them ; and soon after Cicely, who 
has forgotten her vexation of the few minutes 
previous, and is as unruffled as before. Thus 
we sit idly chatting, with now and then short, 
sweet pauses, in which we look out upon the 
fair scene before us and dream sweet dreams. 
Iam nearest the window, and resting my elbow 
on the sill, and my chin on my hand, lean a 
little back into the shadow, and contemplate 
Dorothy Grey, I have only known her some 
five or six hours, yet my whole heart has gone 
toward her, and involuntarily I wish I were a 
man, that I might win her and call her mine. 
Cicely would laugh at me if I were to speak 
to her so, and would say it was only one of 
my periodical attacks of falling in love with a 
woman. Well, perhaps she would be right ; 
but I do love Miss Grey deeply, fervently, 
truly, and I do not believe any lover felt a 
more intoxicating delight than I feel, when 
her slender hand touches my dress, or her 
deep brown eyes are turned to meet mine. 

Dorothy Grey is talland slender, with gleam- 
ing hair, and sweet, firm mouth. She sits 
with a ray of moonlight falling on her snowy 
elad figure, and bright, rippling hair; and I, 
as 1 look upon her, think her the fairest wo- 
man the wide world holds. 

The whole scene within is so in harmony 
with the sweet summer night that I am half 
afraid to speak, for fear that the spell may be 
broken. Roger Kennard is resting one hand 
on the open door of the window, and is lean- 
ing back in the low chair in which he is seated. 
Tall and broad-shouldered is he, with a dark 
moustache alone concealing any part of the 
manly beauty of his face. There are Theo 
and Cicely. He with quick, bright eyes, and 
slight, active figure ; she slender and graceful. 
Not pretty, perhaps, but making such use of 
her many other gifts that I do not believe 
anybody thinks of that. And lastly I, Janet 
Sherburne. 

The bells of Marshton-on-the-sea have long 
ago struck eleven, and still the talk goes on, 
till at last Cicely rises, and then Theo and 
Mr. Kennard light our candles for us, which 
consumes still more time, so that itis midnight 
when I have said the last good-night on the 
stairs, and have reached the solitude of my 
| room. 

Three, four days, a week, glides away. We 
| —that is, Cicely, Miss Grey, and myself— 
| dawdle through the mornings over our worsted- 
‘work at home, or we take our guest on long, 
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cool drives along the shady roads of Marshton- 
on-the-sea. Once in a while we gather up 
sufficient energy toshoulder mallets and repair 
to the croquet-ground on one of the terraces 
back of the house; but somehow the game 
generally comes to a disastrous termination 
through my discovery and consequent denun- 
ciation of some arrant piece of cheating on 
Cicely’s part. Cicely hates croquet, and is 
not sufficiently high-minded to resist the temp- 
tation of sundry small kicks and shoves, 
whereby her ball can attain a better position. 

Then, as we find the morning too lovely to 
return within doors, we seize upon Miss Grey, 
and, while Cicely and she seat themselves in 
the shade of the syringa bushes, I run into the 
house for Cicely’s beloved Proctor, and then 
we listen, in a kind of delicious lotos dream, 
to Dorothy Grey’s sweet, clear voice, as ‘she 
reads aloud to us, while the murmur of the 
ocean forms a rhythmic background to the 
poet’s lines. 

In the afternoon my sister generally has 
eallers—some of the summer residents of the 
place. Sometimes Miss Grey and I remain in 
the drawing-room and help her entertain them ; 
but oftener, and much to Cicely’s indignation, 
we slip quietly away from the house after 
luncheon and ensconce ourselves under the 
syringa bushes, or enjoy the blinded coolness 
and quiet of our rooms tegether. 

Then, when the evening omnibus has left 
Mr. Kennard and Theo at the gate, comes 
much talk, and laughter, and gossip, and per- 
haps a row on the bay in the twilight; or we 
gather on the piazza and watch the many car- 
riages rolling rapidly by, and criticize and 
pick to pieces the dress and character of their 
occupants, after the manner of idle people the 
world over. 

I think Miss Grey likes Roger Kennard bet- 
ter than she is willing to show. Several times 
when he has been talking with me, or stand- 
ing by my side, I have glanced suddenly up 
and caught her eyes resting on him. When 
she saw my look she would change color and 
turn her head immediately. Then shé has a 
way of growing uneasy about the time of the 
arrival of the evening omnibus; and, if it 
chances to be a few minutes late, will wander 
restlessly up and down the piazza, and pluck 
the roses and honeysuckles from the pillars, 
only to nervously pick them to pieces the next 
moment. And when he is talking to her, a 
fook comes into her sweet brown eyes, an ex- 
pression around the cyrves of her mobile 
mouth, that I never see there at other times. 

Roger is not, perhaps, with her quite so 
much as with me, but they are excellent 
friends—better, in fact, than he and I are, for 
we seldom come together without a passage- 
at-arms. It strikes me at times that Miss 
Grey is not always in equally good spirits ; 
and, like the silly, romantic school-girl Cicely 


; accuses me of being when she is angry with 
| me, I insensibly strive to connect her seldom 
/remarks and absent looks with Roger Ken 
|nard. Not that she is always thus. At times 

the share she bears in the conversation is fully 
| equal to mine and Cicely’s, than which nothing 
more conclusive can be said. But I catch my- 
self wondering if those few minutes on the 
piazza with Mr. Kennard, or some chance 
words uttered as he and Theo took their de- 
parture in the morning, may not be the reason 
for it. 

So, if Roger comes toward me as we await 
dinner in the drawing-room, or invites me for 
| a stroll along by the terraces, I make answer 
| bruskly, and promptly immerse myself in a 

convenient book, or in a letter which I draw 

from my pocket. This last ruse, I regret to 

say, however, is at an end for me. On my 
again beginning its perusal this evening, for, 
| 1 believe, the fourth time, with an apologetic 
| remark to the effect that I am anxious to 
| glance it over again, and he must betake him- 
| self somewhere else, he said, blandly :— 

“T think I will wait till you have read it. 
Or perhaps you would be so good as to run it 
over to yourself whilst you talk to me, as lam 
sure you know it by heart by this time. Let 
ine see—this is the eighth time that this ab- 
sorbing epistle has emerged from your pocket 
on occasions like this, is it not?’’ 

“It is not,” say I, reddening, and thrusting 
the unlucky letter deep into my pocket. “I 
did not—that is, I thought’”’— 

“You thought,’’ bending over me with an 
amused book in his keen gray eyes, ‘“‘that 
| Miss Grey could entertain me better than 
yourself. Is not that it, Janet?’ 

‘*]—JI—who said that?”’ say I, stupidly, and 
forgetting to resent his having called me by 
my first name. 

He laughs outright. ‘‘ Nobody told me; I 
divined it. It required immense depth of in- 
tellect to do so, did it not? But I am not to 
be driven away by your frigidity. Miss Grey 
is very charming, very lovable, but suppose I 
think somebody else still more so? Miss 
Janet, let’s be friends.”’ 

And for the rest of the evening he hovered 
near me; while I, half vexed, half pleased, 
with an inner sense of treason toward Dorothy 
Grey, chattered and laughed with him, and 
that evening seemed oddly short tome. But 
oh, my beautiful darling! did you think I 
would willingly cause you a single trouble or 
pain? 


| 





It is the warmest hour of the warm June 
day; that is, the middle of the afternoon. 
We—and we now includes a goodly set of peo- 
ple—are picnicking in Paradise. That is to 
say, and speaking for our own portion of the 
party, our bodies are, but mentally we are 
not, for by the perversity of fate every Jack 
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is in possession of somebody else’s Jill, instead 
of his own, and vice versa. Cicely is looking 
undeniably cross in the society of a handsome 
man in the prime of life, and once in a while 
casts covert glances toward Theo, who is 
lying full length at my feet, with his broad- 
brimmed straw pulled far over his eyes, and 
talking to me in disjointed, lazy undertones. 
I can just see Roger Kennard’s back from my 
resting-place. He has been seized upon by 
some unlucky old lady whom the heat and 
innumerable flies failed to detain properly at 
home. Miss Grey is nowhere to be seen; 
probably she has been seized upon by some 
one of the susceptible youths whom Cicely 
invited when, in a hapless moment, the idea 
of this pleasure party entered her mind. 

Overhead the sky, through the lattice-work 
of thick branches, is of deepest, hottest blue. 
The ground is thickly strewn with pine needles 
on which we find luxurious seats. By our 
right is the open glade where we have par- 
taken of lunch, and from further on comes 
the faint sound of the rather feeble brook. 
Well, it is a lovely place, but it would resem- 
ble Paradise in a more marked degree if it 
were only some thirty degrees cooler. 

‘How cross Cicely does look!’’ ejaculates 
her husband, with an amused grin beneath the 
protecting straw. ‘I, would wager a good 
deal she has just said something sharp to Her- 
rick, by the way her eyes snapped. By the 
by"’—with the first appearance of interest he 
has manifested since the mysteries of the 
luncheon baskets were duly revealed—‘‘no, 
I’m not mistaken. Janet, Herrick has been 
tipsy for the lastfew days. Do you not notice 
how clean he looks ?”’ 

“What do you mean? What has that to 
say to it?” Lery, wonderingly. 

“Tt is a symptom very well understood 
amongst his friends that when Herrick looks 
unusually cool and fresh, it is because he has 
just had a Turkish bath, and a Turkish bath 
means invariably that he has just recovered 
from a tipsy fit. So you see, when he looks 
clean, we all know what it means.”’ 

I laugh, and then, being too warm and indo- 
lent to say more, we again subside into silence. 

‘*Who was the lady that upset the claret on 
her dress at luncheon ?”’ I ask, presently. 

‘She? Oh, sheis Mrs. Sternhold !’”’ responds 
Theo, sleepily. 

‘““And who is she?’’ I persist, throwing a 
couple of pine cones at my companion to 
arouse him. 

*“TIon. John Sternhold’s wife. The first 
time I ever met her was at a wedding recep- 
tion,’’ beginning to laugh. ‘“‘And Forrester 
—he was Superintendent of Health then—was 
there and was introduced to her. The first 
remark she made to him was, ‘Mr. Forrester, 
I wish you would send some men to carry off 
our grease.’ ”’ 





“How horrible!’ I laugh. “I am quite 
glad, do you know? that that claret went 
over on her dress now. I am not sure but 
that I wish it had been the whole bottleful.”’ 

Theo murmurs some vague remonstrance to 
the effect that it would be a pity to waste such 
precious material, even in so righteous a cause, 
and then again only “the murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks’”’ make music overhead. 

I think Theo, oblivious of the claims of my 
society, and of civility in general, has fallen 
asleep. I am listlessly picking up handfuls 
of the pine needles and sifting them through 
my fingers, occasionally desisting from ,this 
occupation to fan myself with my hat, even 
whose slight burden seems oppressive on my 
heated forehead. 

“Good heavens!” I wonder, vaguely, as I 
catch a glimpse of Mrs. Sternhold’s face be- 
tween the pines. ‘I wonder can I be as red 
as that! How hideous she looks! And those 
cardinal ribbons make me feel as though I 
should stifle.” And then, by a natural transi- 
tion, I grow to mentally heap abuse on Cicely’s 
head for having dragged us out to eat our 
luncheon @ la savage, instead of being allowed 
to comfortably partake of it in the delicious 
cool of shaded dining-rooms. 

Iam fast growing very cross. Theo shows 
no signs of awakening, and, altogether, my 
position is not one of unalloyed gayety. I 
take a malicious satisfaction in reflecting that 
my sister is equally unsatisfied with her part- 
ner. Mr. Herrick still talks on, and Cicely’s 
seersucker is still visible by his side. Miss 
Grey is yet nowhere to be seen. I cannot now 
see Mr. Kennard either; perhaps he is with 
her. I screw my long neck from side to side 
to see if he forms one of the company yonder. 
Why, surely that is he rising and giving him- 
self an indolent little shake. He looks around 
him, and then, catching a glimpse of me, 
smiles and nods, and in another minute is in 
front of me, looking down from his tal] height. 

‘An interesting picture, is it not?’’ I say. 
“The Prince and the Sleeping Beauty re- 
versed.”’ 

**T have been looking for you,’ he says, as 
he seats himself on the other side from the 
one Theo occupies. ‘I have been everywhere 
for you since luncheon. Where have you 
been ?”’ 

**You must have looked very sharply!’’ I 
reply, rather crossly. 

**You should think yourself very lucky in 
comparison to myself,’’ Mr. Kennard rejoins, 


‘calmly, “if you knew what I have been suffer- 


ing during the interval between then and now. 
Heaven only knows how many family biogra- 
phies I have been favored with from the old 
party in purple,” a man’s generic title for 
mauve, violet, and its fellow colors. “I at 
last fell into a kind of somnolent state, in- 
duced, no doubt, by my intense suffering, and 
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my yeses and noes drifted from me without 
volition on my part whenever she paused. I 
hope they fitted, though I am harassed by 
doubts. Assoon as I could I got away, hoping 
to find a welcome from you.” 

“I wish 1 were at home,’’ I say; then, per- 
ceiving the incivility of my remark, I add 
hastily, ‘‘that is, because it is so very warm, 
so stiflingly hot here. Tell me, what would 
you not give to be in the drawing-room this 
very moment, with a large palm-leaf fan in 
your hand, and that delicious breeze coming 
in over the water?”’ 

“Do not!’ with a deprecating wave of his 
band. ‘* Otherwise I cannot so still my !ong- 
ings as to restrain myself from rushing away 
at once. And—and after all,” with a little 
side glance at Theo, ‘“‘do you know, Janet, I 


think 1 am tolerabiy well satisfied with my | 


present position ?”’ 

‘*Where is Miss Grey ?”’ I ask, abruptly. 

**T do not know; I have not seen her since 
luncheon. I do not think I care where she is. 
Can we not enjoy ourselves quite as well 
without Miss Grey? You never seem,’ in a 
slightly aggrieved tone, ‘“‘to like to have me 
with you now. Before she came’’— 

She is very lovely, is she not?” I ery. 

“I suppose so,’ impatiently. ‘‘ But do let 
us drop her. Have I done anything to offend 
you? or is it that you really dislike me, and 
wish to avoid my society ?’’ 

I make no answer, only wish with all my 
heart that some one would come and interrupt 
this most disagreeable turn our téte-a-téte has 
taken, that Theo would wake up, or that an 
earthquake would occur. 

“You might tell me. If it is so,” straight- 
ening himself up a little, ‘‘I am the last fellow 
in the world to inflict myself on any one; 
but,” lowering his voice, and with another 
rapid glance at Theo, ‘‘O Janet! Idid think— 
did hope”’— 

** People who hope are apt to be disappointed 
at times,’’ I say, flippantly. ‘‘Much the best 
plan not to hope; then everything seems big- 
ger and grander, you know, when it does 
come.”’ 

Why will he not understand? Why does 
he not see that Dorothy Grey is so much more 
worthy of him than 1? And why, oh, why 
does not Theo wake up? I covertly adminis- 
ter a slight punch with my foot, in hopes of 
producing that result. 

“You do like me!"’ cries Roger, ‘seizing my 
hand. “Isee it in your face! O my darling! 
tell me that you love me, as I know you do”— 

I snatch my hand away, and give Theo a 
desperate lunge with my foot. 

‘“*You remind me of a man I once met,” I 
ery, with a short laugh, ‘‘who was accus- 
tomed to propound this conundrum: ‘Why am 
I like Fechter?’ The answer was, ‘Because I 
am so fascinating to the ladies.’ ”’ 


Roger turns red, then white, and looks at 
me for a few brief seconds in dead silence. 

““I—I beg your pardon, Miss Sherburne,’ 
says he at length, ina low, odd voice. ‘I have 
been very presumptuous. I can only hope’— 

*“Confound it! isn’t this hot, though?’ 
ejaculates ‘Theo’s voice from the other side, 
as he slowly raises himself and waves his hat 
to and fro before his handsome, heated face. 
“Il dreamt somebody was kicking me, and 
woke up in a great passion, which 1 think has 
made me hotter than ever.’’ 

I make no answer. Neither for the moment 
does Roger. Then Theo’s ready tongue begins 
again ; and whilst Mr. Kennard replies, I rise 





from the spot and leave them there. I want 
to get away from the sight and hearing of 
every one, and plunge at random into the 
woods, and, with rapid steps, soon leave them 
all behind me. I do not heed now the hot 
June day; it only seems to me as though I 
| must keep moving, as though my heart were 
| bursting. How far or how long I wander I 
| do not know. 1 have at last flung myself 
down beside a great rock, and buried my 
burning face in its cool moss. Oh, if I could 
only die there! I have thrust away my chance 
of happiness, and now what is there for me to 
look forward to? I may safely count on eighty 
years of life—we Sherburnes are a healthy, 
long-lived race—and Iam only nineteen. Sixty 
more years! Only a quarter of my life gone! 
Oh, how can I live through them? 

Then follows a bitter, bitter struggle with 
myself. Perhaps, after all, he could never 
care for Dorothy Grey ; but, even as 1 said to 
myself, I felt he could not be in her society 
long without loving her as passionately as she 
deserved to be loved. It was only a passing 
fancy that he had for me; I could not make 
him happy. And she—she loved him so dearly! 
But, in the midst of my self-communing, I 
break down, and, flinging my arms upon the 
gray old rock, sob wildly, ‘‘O Roger, Roger !’’ 


“Going home!” cries Cicely. ‘Are you 
crazy, Janet? You are going to do no such 
thing. You are to stay the whole summer 
with me. Are you not well?” 

“T am perfectly well, but that has nothing 
to say toit. Iam going home.” 

“‘I’d like to know what ridiculous freak 
you have in your head now,” throwing down 
her novel and looking up much vexed. ‘Are 
you sure the heat wasn’t too much for you 
yesterday? And going to sleep in the woods, 
as you say you did, may have had a bad effect 
on you.”’ 

Ilaugh. ‘“ What a doctor you would make !” 
say I. ‘‘I want change—I—O Cicely, dear, 
don’t try to keep me! Do let me go home! I 
want to go home!”’ 

My sister looks at me with a puzzled expres- 
sion on her face. 
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“‘Janet,”’ says she, coming toward me, and ; O Janet, why did you? He did love you so 


taking one of my burning hands in both her 
soft, cool ones, ‘‘ won’t you tell me the reason, 
truly, why you are going? I—I—dear, has ‘t 
anything te do with Mr. Kennard?” 

I snatch my hand away, and turn two angry, 
flashing eyes upon her. 

‘“‘Of course it has not!’ Lery. ‘‘ How dare 
you, Cicely! Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, take 
up with match-making, the most disgusting 
occupation an idle mind can have. You will 
have company; you will not be lonesome. 
Miss Grey will still be here.” 

Cicely looks at me in the same wondering 
way, but says nothing. Then there isa knock 
at the door, and Dorothy Grey comes into the 
cool, straw-furnished room. She is all in white, 
and I wonder, as I look on her loveliness, how 
any man can look upon her unmoved. 

“‘ Dorothy,”’ cries my sister, “‘ Janet says she 
is going home. Is it not provoking? Do try 
and make her stay. I think you have more 
influence over her than anybody else.”’ 

‘‘Have 1?” says she, smiling her slow, gra- 
cious smile at me. ‘Then I am sure | will 
use it. Do stay, Janet. Why need you go? 
We should miss you sadly. Do stay.’’ 

But I am firm against all their persuasions. 
Theo, in the evening, when he is acquainted 
with my resolution, brings to bear against me 
ail the eloquence of his powers of persuasion, 
ridicule, argument, and scolding; all equally 
in vain, and the next day I say good-by to 
Dorothy Grey, and, bearing with me a picture 
of her slender white figure as she stood on the 
piazza, framed in roses and honeysuckles, I 
am driven by Cicely to the station in her 
phaeton. 

Mamma is surprised, but very glad, to see 
me. The children, Warren and Dick, give 
me a boisterous welcome. Somehow, home is 
not, after all, such a relief as I anticipated it 
would be. I begin to long again for the pure, 
salt ocean breeze ; the dawdling, delicious life 
I have led during the past weeks. Then fol- 
lows a feverish anxiety, as the days go by, to 
hear from Cicely ; to know if my absence has 
had its anticipated result. Cicely is not an 
especially good correspondent, however, at 
the best of times, and the summer weather is 
so provocative of do-nothingness. 

Two, three weeks go by, when the postman 
at last places the long-looked for letter in my 
hand at the garden gate. I rush to my room 
and break the seal—Cicely’s own pretty seal, 
with Theo’s crest and her initials. My God, 
my God! I never can leave that chamber the 
same girl I entered it. My sacrifice has borne 
its fruit, and yet, O Heaven, was so cruelly 
useless ! 

JULY 29th, 18—. 

Dear JANET: Have you been wondering 
why you have not heard from me? Dear, we 
have been in such trouble since you left us. 


hl 





dearly—it was God’s own wish that he should, 
I think, and everything has gone wrong since 
re refused him ; you see I know itall. Roger 
1as told itin his delirium. Janet, dear, [ don’t 
know how I can tell you, you loved her so. My 
brain.isin sucha whirl. He was thrown a great 
deal into Dorothy Grey’s society—nobody could 
be with her long without loving her. He loved 
you, but after you had been gone about two 
weeks—when you were no longer there, and 
= refusal cut him deeper than anybody can 

now, he could not help it—he began to love 
Dorothy Grey. Dear, did y4u mean him to? 
lt was so sweet and generous of you, but it 
would have been better if you had not. I 
think his love for you was of the kind that 
would have lasted. Her perfect loveliness and 
sweet ways threw a fascination over him. We 
were out on the bay—this was about a week 
ago—Theo and 1 in one boat, Dorothy and 
Roger Kennard in another. We were some 
little distance apart. Theo and I were talking 
about them—about you, and looking at them. 
She was singing to him. I could just hear the 
words coming over the water— 


“ The air is cool, and the twilight comes, 
The Rhine flows calmly on.” 


She looked like the Lorelie herseif as she sat 
there. All at once Theo began to pull with 
all his strength toward him. I did not see how 
it happened. The boat had upset, and they 
were both in the water. Neither could swim. 
They were rising for the last time as our boat 
came up. Roger was the first; Theo caught 
him by the collar and dragged him into the boat. 
I saw Dorothy’s face gleaming one instant a 
little below the surface, one arm was flung up- 
ward ; 1 think I heard her say “Roger!” Then 
she sank. O Janet, if I live to be an old, old 
woman, it seems to me that her lovely, drowned 
face will always be coming befere me. Roger 
has been very, very ill. Theo and I have not 
left him night or day. She had promised to 
be his wife that very evening as she sat there 
singing. He raved about her incessantly. He 
will recover, the doctors say. But he can never 
be the same man that he was. His heart is 
broken—or buried beneath the waves with 
lovely Dorothy Grey. CICELY. 
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MEMORY. 





WHEN coldly blows the wintry wind, 
And like a shroud the white snow lies, 

Nor moon nor stars peep from behind 
The murky veil which hides the skies; 

While circling round the cheerful blaze 
That gilds our faces by the hearth, 

Come back the thoughts of other days, 
And mem'ries of departed worth. 


Bright visions rise of joys long past, 
When orf this much-loved spot were seen 
Faces with smiles—too sweet to last— 
Now faded like a beauteous dream. 
Yet shall the frowning clouds unveil 
The charms we love, and end our pain; 
The gentle calm succeeds the gale, 
And hours of sunshine come again. 
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LiFe is a sum; and it becomes us to do it 
properly, as it can be done but once. 
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BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 





Ir was quite a pleasant party that gathered 
around the tea-table glittering with cut glass 
and China an hour later in the large airy 
dining-room, presided over by Mrs. Calhoun, 
who seemed the genius of order and cheerful- 
ness. Mr. Vane had been an inmate of River- 
side but a few days, before the sunny, kind- 
hearted hostess began to feel as deep an interest 
in him as her son did, and at the end of two 
weeks Judge Hilliard engaged him ata liberal 
salary as his secretary. 
commence as soon as he was fully restored. 
The wound did not heal kindly, and he felt 
strangely inert and listless ; so, while Charley 
boated, drove, went to picnics, and danced 
attendance on the young ladies generally, and 
on one in particular, he remained in-doors 
and passed the most of his time reading and 
writing. The latter, however, was attended 
with pain—for it was his right arm that was 
wounded—but he forced himself to fill his en- 
gagements to the magazine to which he was a 
contributor. He left Riverside but seldom, 
except for a drive with Mr. Calhoun late on 
afternoons, when the shadows sloped westward 
and cool dews were descending. Carlo was 
always his faithful attendant, and trotted be- 
hind the buggy in all the glory of his massive 
silver collar, on which was carved the Latin 
adage, Fortes fortuna juvat. 

Mr. Vane heard of Miss Watterson’s move- 
ments during the summer through Mrs. Cal- 
houn, who received occasional letters from the 
fair tourist ; and the matronly, genial hostess 
had not the remotest idea with what eager, 
breathless interest her son’s guest listened to 
every word she spoke concerning the young 
lady. 

Thus the weeks slipped away, and Septem- 
ber was near at hand almost before any one 
was aware, although it had been looked for- 
ward to as the month when Blanche was to 
come to Riverside for a visit of indefinite 
length. 

The first of that month saw Mr. Vane duly 
installed as secretary at Beechcroft, the resi- 
dence of Judge Hilliard, an hour’s drive from 
Riverside. The position was no sinecure, for 
soon after he assumed it a confused mass of 
MSS.-—~a digest of numberless laws—was placed 
in his hands to arrange for publication. This, 
and the regular course of reading that he com- 
menced under the judge’s direction, together 


His duties were to | 


; tary. 


| and, placing a horse at his disposal, ordered 
him to ride at least once a day. 

| Beechcroft was an old rambling house, built 
partly of wood and partly of brick, the wooden 
| portion having been erected in revolutionary 
later date. The rooms were large, with long, 
_ narrow windows ; and, though quite comforta- 
| bly furnished, a gloom pervaded the whole 
| house, particularly the south wing, which was 
| rarely visited by any one except the serving- 
| woman, whose especial work was to keep that 
| portion of the house in order. 

Mr. Vane had not been an inmate of Beech- 
croft long before he began to wonder why 
| Judge Hilliard selected that for his residence 
when—the secretary discovered, on looking 
| through some papers that were placed in his 
hands to arrange—he was the owner of two 
other country seats, handsomely improved and 
desirably located, besides a house in the city, 
fifty miles distant by rail. 

He ventured to inquire of his employer one 
day while they were driving past one of the 
mansions, surrounded with broad, finely-orna- 
mented grounds, why he preferred living at 
Beechcroft, instead of at that elegant place. 
The judge shot a searching glance at the ques- 
tioner, and, after a pause, answered, with 
assumed carelessness :— 

-‘*T prefer to be near my sister, Mr. Vane.”’ 

He immediately changed the subject,-and 
the secretary never referred to it again. 

Mrs. Calhoun was a frequent visitorat 
Beechcroft, but Mr. Vane saw but lise of 
her, his many duties allowing no time for,so- 
cial pleasures, but Charley frequently joined 
him in his daily rides. His essays had been 
quite favorably received by the public, the 
last one particularly ; and, much encouraged, 
he endeavored to make the next better than 
any that had preceded it. 

He frequently sat up after the household 
was asleep, writing; and one night toward 
the latter part of September, having completed 
an article, he threw himself back in his chair, 
thinking of the information that Charley had 
imparted regarding his cousin during their 
ride that day. Her last letter, dated at her 
city home, where she lived with Mrs. Durham, 
a widowed cousin, stated that she was afraid 
she could not visit Riverside that autumn. 
| This was a great disappointment to the secre- 

He did not know until it came with 
what deep interest lie had looked forward to 
her visit, though he had fully decided to de- 
| clare his love, if her affections were not already 
engaged. Now it was impossible for him to 
| tell when he could have an opportunity of 





with his contributions to the magazine, left | gaining any information on that momentous 


him but few leisure moments. 

Ten days of close confinement to work began 
to tell on his health so plainly that Judge Hil- 
liard positively forbade such close application, 





point, for his engagements with Judge Hilliard 
precluded all idea of his visiting her at her 
home in the city any time soon. He could 
write, but he much preferred to declare his 


times, and the additions of brick built at a. 
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suit in person. The weather was warm, and 
the windows looking out on a side gallery had 
been left open for the free ingress of the 
breeze, which, growing stronger as the night 
advanced, rustled the loose papers that lit- 
tered the circular table and at last swept them 
to the floor. He gathered them up, placed 
them in a drawer, and resumed his seat, when 
he thought he heard a light footstep on the 
gallery. Sure that it was not the housekeeper, 
nor any of the servants, who always retired 
early, he approached a window and looked 
out. It was a moonlight night, and broken 
clouds were scudding over the sky. He care- 
fully surveyed the broad, smoothly shaven 
lawn, skirted with a grove of evergreens, but 
discovered nothing except a white doe, that he 
had frequently noticed about the place, stand- 
ing under the dark branches swaying in the 
fitful breeze. He then closed the windows 
and went up stairs to his room, went to bed, 
and immediately fell asleep. How long he 
slept he could not determine, but he was sud- 
denly awakened by a sound like that of a 
glass vessel being shivered on a hard surface. 
He could not tell whether it was in his room 
or not, and, thinking perhaps a mouse had 
knocked one of the vases from the mantle, he 
lighted a match. The vases were in their 
accustomed places, one on either end of the 
mantie. * . 

He extinguished the match and again lay 
down, and was about sinking te sleep, when 
he heard a soft, sliding noise in the hall, like 
that of trailing skirts. It approached his 
door, paused several moments, and passed on. 
Curious to know who was perambulating the 
house at that unseasonable hour, he rose, 
threw on his dressing-gown, and cautiously 
opened his door. A dim, uncertain light per- 
vaded the hail, which gradually grew fainter 
until it was wrapped in darkness. 

He stood with his hand on the door-knob, 
intently listening, but heard nothing save the 
wind moaning in the evergreens, and was on 
the point of closing the door, when the light 
again flashed for an instant down the hall and 
disappeared. Hestepped across the threshold. 
A faint radiance gleamed through a door lead- 
ing from the hall to the lonely south wing. 
He watched it until it disappeared, and then 


re-entered his apartment, wondering if one of ! 


the inmates of Beechcroft were a somnambu- 
list; and, if so, how the person effected an 
entrance into the rooms that he supposed 
were always locked, for he had observed par- 
ticularly that the door communicating with 
that part of the house was never left unfas- 
tened. He lay awake some time, conjecturing 
who it was visiting at that hour those unfre- 
quented rooms. 

The next morning, on going into the hall, 
he found a shivered goblet on the floor, the 
bits of glass lying in a pool of dark-looking 








liquid. When he. joined the judge at break, 
fast, he inquired of him if he had rested undis- 
turbed. 

‘Never better. 
Vane?”’ 

‘*Because I was aroused by some one pass- 
ing through the hal! at a very late hour. The 
person, who I suppose was a woman, carried 
a light, and disappeared at the door communi- 
eating with the south wing.” 

‘Ah, yes! Mrs. Wood, the housekeeper, 
was taken ill in the night, and one of the 
maids rose to attend her. No doubt it was 
her movements that woke you.”’ 

Judge Hilliard spoke carelessly, but Mr. 
Vane observed that, instead of eating a hearty 
breakfast, as was his habit, he negligently 
trifled with the toast and ham, and was ill at 
ease, notwithstanding the conversation that 
he forced himself to sustain. 

This restless, uneasy air marked his manner 
for a couple of days, when he resumed his 
usual serene, pleasant deportment; and the 
secretary, amid his many duties, almost forgot 
the ghostly visitant. 


Why do you ask, Mr. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE days wore on and October dawned, 
clothing the woods in a gorgeous vesture of 
crimson and purple and gold. Miss Watterson 
had not come to Riverside, and the secretary 
gave up all hope of her coming. He had not 
seen Charley Calhoun for ten days, the latter 
having been absent in the city looking after 
some business matters, and his daily rides 
were rather irksome than pleasant, for he 
sadly missed the agreeable conversations of 
his light-hearted, genial friend, more particu- 
larly the items concerning his cousin that he 
was almost sure to impart. Antumn had 
always been a favorite season with Mr. Vane, 
‘and he could hardly understand why the 
warm, golden sunlight shining through scar- 
let and golden woodland arches, filled with 
bird songs and the fragrance of violets and 
harebells, had so little interest for him now. 

The days passed swiftly enough, winged 
with incessant work; and while they passed, 
he realized fully how bitter it is to assume the 
eares of love with not the shadow of a claim 
to any of its rights and privileges. 

It was about the middle of the month that 
he worked one night until a late hour, and, 
not feeling inclined to sleep, strolled out, 
taking a path that wound between small 
shrubs to the grove of evergreens. The atmo- 
sphere was warm—one of those sultry nights 
that sometimes suddenly drop down in autumn 
and seem more oppressive than the heat of 
midsummer. The slow wind swept in long, 
mournful sighs around the old house, and 
soughed drearily among the dark branches 
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overhead as he absently rustled the dead, 
crisp leaves of maple and oak that had drifted 
into the grove, in his purposeless walk. The 
moon had not risen, and a thin vapor covered 
the heavens, which made the stars look as if 
shining through tears. He sauntered leisurely 
alung, with his hands thrust in his pockets, 
alternately glancing up at the stars dimly 
gleaming through the sombre trees, and at the 
dead leaves around his feet, until he came toa 
paling which separated the grove from a wood- 
shot. A large rock lay near the paling, on 
which he seated himself, and a moment later 
he heard the long, old-fashioned cléck in the 
dining-room ring out the hour of one. Jupiter 
shone in softened splendor near the eastern 
horizon; and Lyra, having preceded him by 
many hours, had nearly reached the zenith, 
while the pointers just above the northern 
horizon, slowly trod their appointed path 
around the north star. 

But the secretary had no sight for the sub- 


dued glory of the stars ; no ears for the weird, | 


monotonous sounds of the night; for his 
thoughts were busy concerning a pair of blue, 
starry eyes, a graceful, sylph-like form floating 
in cloud-like robes of pink and white, and the 
musical intonations of a fresh, bird-like voice. 
Would he ever win that fair, sy]ph-like form, 
to grace his future home? that bird-like voice, 
to make music at his hearthstone? 

It was utterly impossible for him to think 
harshly of her for her double dealing with Mr. 
Blaine. He knew it was but human nature 
for any woman to act just as she did with the 
same provocation, and he instinctively felt, 
when he should declare his suit, she would 
deal honestly with him. 

He sat lost in thought until the old clock’s 
brazen hammer boomed the hour of two, warn- 
ing him to retire if he wished to be fit for the 
next day’s duties. Just as he rose, hearing an 
unusual rustling in the dead leaves, he looked 
around and perceived a dark form disappear 
among the trees. 

“The somnambulist is abroad again,” he 
thought, walking in the direction the person 
had gone. : 

He could not discern any one in the gloomy 
shades of the evergreens ; but when he reached 
the edge of the grove, he distinctly saw a wo- 
man in dark flowing garments pass with quick 
tread the front of the house. Hoping to dis- 
cover who it was, he hastened after her, but, 
when he got to the other side of the building, 
she was nowhere to be seen. He searched 
vigorously among the shrubbery for several 
minutes, but found nothing except the doe 
couched on a bed of leaves under a honey- 
suckle vine. She had quite disappeared. There 
was a full ‘view of the south wing from the 
group of pines he had just explored, and he 
now looked up, expecting to find the windows 
dark, but was much surprised to see lights 


darting here and there, and utter confusion 
appearing to reign where he supposed silence 
and darkness always prevailed. He stood 
wondering what unusual occurrence had taken 
place at Beechcroft, when a low, piercing cry, 
burdened with despair, sounded from the 
south wing, and floated out shuddering on the 
warm, soughing breeze. How wild, pathetic, 
and imploring it was! Whata world of an- 
guish it expressed ! 

While he gazed at the windows, a tall, an- 
gular woman passed one of them, leading a 
slender female dressed in black, and Mr. Vane 
at once concluded that the latter was the one 
who had been walking in the evergreens, and 
had eluded him so dexterously. A moment 
later the south wing was wrapped in silence 
and darkness, and, filled with conjecture, he 
betook himself te his room. Though sleep 
was impossible, he undressed and went to bed, 
satisfied that there was something in the old 
south wing that the master of the house was 
| exceedingly desirous to conceal. 

Possessing the utmost faith in Judge Hil- 
liard’s uprightness, justice, and integrity, he 
resolved to respect his wishes and no more 
seek to know who the night-walker was. And 
yet it was hard to resist a natural curiosity to 
know what was the mystery concealed in the 
| gloomy, silent south wing. Who had given 
vent to that anguished, blood-curdling ery? 
He hoped to never hear such another. He 
tossed, restlessly thinking, until the reddening 
east heralded the birth of another day ; and, 
while the celestial concave was filling with the 
inflowing tides of morning light, he dropped 
to sleep to dream of women in sable habili- 
ments, wandering in sombre, whispering 
groves, and wailing their sorrows to the mid- 
night sky. 

Judge Hilliard did not join him at the late 
breakfast, but sent down word that he was 
suffering from an attack of indigestion. The 
secretary had but little appetite for the but- 
tered toast and broiled partridge that the 
housekeeper urged on him with an over-offi- 
ciousness that she thought would conceal her 
anxious, perturbed feelings. He negligently 
carved half of the bird on his plate, ate a few 
morsels, swallowed a cup of tea, and, rising, 
went to the stables. Telling William, the 
groom, to saddle the horse that had been 
placed at his disposal, he mounted for a canter 
through the gorgeous woods. The heavens 
had cleared since sunrise, and a cool, light 
breeze was sweeping from the north, which 
refreshed and invigorated him, while it seat- 
| tered the glories of autumn at his feet. He 
gave the horse free rein, not caring which 
course he took, and, after a brisk ride cf a 
couple of miles, he found himself in sight of 
Riverside. He checked the animal, turned, 
and was riding back, when, nearing an abrupt 
' curve of the road, he met Charley Calhoun 
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and Miss Watterson on horseback. His heart 
gave a sudden bound, and when they drew 
rein, and the lady gave him her hand in greet- 
ing, it was quite an effort for him to command 
words to reply. 

‘This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss Wat- 
terson. Your friends had almost relinquished 
the hope of seeing you at Riverside this sea- 
son.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, and she wouldn’t be here now,”’ said 
Mr. Calhoun, “had I not brought her home 
with me almost per vim; and 1 am going to 
keep her here till after Christmas as a pun- 
ishment for her threatening not to come at 
all.” 

“That will be an unbearable punishment, 
Mr. Vane,’’ said she, with an air of comic 
gravity, ‘‘to be domiciled at dear, delightful 
Riverside, with him and Aunt Gertrude to 
anticipate my lightest whim, and every ser- 
vant, vehicle, horse, and dog subject to my 
commands. Your experiences in this neigh- 
borhood have not always been the pleasantest. 
From the accounts Charley has given me, you 
have had a serious adventure.’’ 

“It would have proved so but for Carlo’s 
intervention.” 

“Yes, Charley has told me of the noble 
dog’s bravery. Please inform my uncle of my 
arrival.” 

‘‘And come to Riverside very soon,’ said 
Mr. Calhoun; “I shall ride over to Beecheroft 
this afternoon, and bring you back with me to 
tea. You will come, will you not?’’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure.”’ 

They parted, but before the curving road hid 


the lady from sight, the secretary looked back | 
| overheard. 


for one more glance at the elegant, graceful 
form that the close-fitting riding-habit showed 
to the best advantage. She, too, glanced back, 
and, with a parting wave of her gauntleted 
hand, she vanished with her cousin round the 
curve. 

As he rode back to Beechcroft under the 
whispering arches, glowing with the hectic 
flush of decay, the skies, the trees, and the 
streams wore their gala robes, and the wood- 
land choristers never sung so jubilantly be- 
fore. The least blade of grass that grew by 
the wayside had a mission, if it was but to 
look gratefully up to the smiling, tender skies 
that had given it its greenness. 

Happiness is the native element of the hu- 
man soul, for it places it in unison with Na- 
ture’s grand and glorious harmonies. It was 
the first time that he had ever dismounted and 
entered the library and taken up his daily work 
with reluctance. -Itseemed likea holiday when 
he ought to dono work. But he resolutely put 
aside such inclinations and commenced copying 
the legal MS. that Judge Hilliard was so anx- 
ious to have ready for publication. 

Work wings the hours as well as love, and, 
when he heard Charley Calhoun’s cheery voice 





in the hall, he looked at his watch and was sur- 
prised to find it was four o’clock. 

‘*My uncle,” said he, thrusting his head in 
at the door, ‘‘ wishes to havea private talk with 
me, Rob. Be ready to return home with me in 
an hour.’’ 

Mr. Calhoun went up to Judge Hilliard’s 
chamber, and, at the latter’s suggestion, locked 
the door and seated himself near the lounge on 
which the old gentleman reclined. 

‘You are not ill, I hope, uncle?’’ 

**No; only worried.”’ 

‘*T heard to-day that you had some disturb- 
ance here last night ?’’ 

‘Yes, and it grows worse. There is no tell- 
ing how it will terminate.”’ 

‘Uncle, would it not be better to” — 

The young man lowered his voice to a whis- 
per and finished the question. 

‘** No, Charley, no,” was the lowreply. ‘‘ Her- 
bert would not suffer it, were heliving. I must 
act as I believe my poor boy would do, if he 
were here. Do you think Mr. Vane suspects 
anything ?’’ 

“No; but, if he does, no one would ever 
know it. He never meddles with affairs that 
do not concern him. He is strictly honorable, 
and would scorn to pry into anybody’s private 
business. I know of no one more worthy of 
trust than he is. This, with my wish to secure 
for him a lucrative business, was why I desired 
you to employ him.”’ 

“From what I have seen of him, I think 
your opinion is quite just."’ 

They conversed awhile longer in low, guarded 
tones, glancing furtively at the window that 
opened on a gallery, to be sure they were not 


‘‘I suppose you know Blanche came home 
with me?’’ Mr. Calhoun remarked, as he rose 
and took his hat. 

‘I had not heard it. In fact, I have not left 
my room to-day, only for a visit to”’— 

He paused, and nodded his head in a certain 


| direction. 


**T am anxious to see the dear girl.” 

“Do you wish her to come here?” 

‘No; it would hardly be prudent under the 
present circumstances. It might lead to some- 


| thing unpleasant. I will come over to River- 


side to-morrow.”’ 

‘By the way, uncle, I am ‘going to take Rob 
home with me to tea.” 

‘That is right, my dear boy, I wish you would 
persuade him to take more exercise. Keep him 
two or three days if you can.” 

“I have no hope of that; he is too closely 
wedded to his studies.” 

The young men rode to Riverside through 
slant golden rays that the setting sun poured 
into the woods, and when they turned into the 
avenue of elms, Mr. Vane saw Miss Watterson 
on the veranda, and failed to notice a direct 
question put to him by his friend. 
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“You seem to be in one of your brown | 
| in some surprise. 


studies, Rob,’’ said Mr. Calhoun, catching 
sight of his cousin as she vanished into the 
hall. 

“Pardon me,” said the secretary with a 
heightened color, ‘‘I was a little preoceupied. 
What did you remark?”’ 

“Oh, nothing of any consequence,”’ laughed 
Mr. Calhoun as they dismounted. ‘There 
comes Carlo to welcome you.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


A PLEASANT sight greeted the gentlemen 
when they entered the large, luxuriously-fur- 
nished parlor. Mrs. Calhoun half reclined in 
a capacious easy chair before a glowing fire, 
and Miss Watterson stood under the chandelier, 
whose light, reflected through ground-glass 
globes, streamed softly down on the mass of 
little tawny ringlets that crowned her Juno- 
esque head, while the train of her lavender 
silk robe lay in broad lustrous folds on the 
velvet carpet. Ruches of soft, filmy lace en- 
circled her neck and wrists, and a cluster of 
snowy chrysanthemums shone at her throat. 

She stood near a centre-table on which she 
had just placed a bird-cage, whose occupant was 
pouring into the room a volume of happy song. 
It was a social, delightful party that gathered 
round the cosey hearth and chatted for the hour 
that intervened before tea. Blanche was ad- 


mirably fitted to grace the home-circle, and,- 


though she loved to mingle with and partake 
of the amusements of the gay world, she loved 
home pleasures better; but one not intimately 
acquainted with her would never have sus- 
pected her of domestic inclinations. She was 
essentially amiable, and her gay, good humor 
beamed alike on her aunt, her cousin, and their 
guest. 

When the tea-bell rung, Mr. Calhoun gal- 
lantly offered his arm to his mother, leaving 
Blanche to Mr. Vane. An ideaof the true state 
of affairs with regard to that gentleman was 
dawning on his mind, and he felt that nothing 
would give him more pleasure than to see her 
the wife of his noble, genefous friend. 

Her pleasant jests rang round the table, pro- 
voking laughter from the gentlemen and smilies 
from the sedate hostess. When the meal was 
over, the latter remained to superintend some 
domestic affairs, Mr. Calhoun went into the 
library for a book which contained a quotation 
that he and Blanche had differed about that 
morning, so she and Mr. Vane had to return 
to the parlor alone. He ventured to seat him- 
self beside her on the sofa that she had oecu- 
pied exclusively before tea, and they conversed 
in a desultory manner, when he spoke of a new 
book he had lately read. 

“‘T see you are in the field of literature, Mr. 
Vane.” 

VOL. xCV.—20 





“What has given you that idea?’”’ he asked, 
** Has your cousin been tell- 
ing you of my scribbiing propensities?" 

**He has told me nothing. I made the dis- 
covery myself. Last summer while on the cars 
going to Niagara from Buffalo, I chanced to 
buy a number of —— magazine. I merely 
glanced through it then, for we were nearing 
our destination ; but, two days later, I strolled 
over to Goat Island in company with some 
friends, taking the magazine with me. I had 
visited several times all the interesting points 
on the island, and, feeling a little fatigued, I 
excused myself from joining them in their 
rambles, sought a quiet spot where I could feel 
the cool, refreshing spray of the Falls, and . 
opened the pamphlet. I began to read the 
article on the first page entitled ‘Destiny.’ I 
read a couple of pages, perhaps, before I sus- 
pected its authorship, but I quite decided that 
point before I was half through it. Certain 
pet phrases of yours, and a peculiarity of style 
which I observed in your conversation at Mrs. 
Delamere’s, revealed the author tome. Though 
not much given to that kind of reading—for it 
is rather heavier than I affect—I enjoyed it ex- 
ceedingly. I remember one paragraph struck 
me with unusual force.” 

Her frank, blue eyes lowered beneath his 
admiring gaze, anda delicate flush suffused her 
pearly brow. 

“*T feel much encouraged,’’ he said, his beau- 
tiful smile illumining his face, “if my humble 
productions win such praise from one so well 
versed in current literature as yourself, and 
would be glad to know what particular para- 
graph it was.”’ 

‘*] will read it to you,’’ said she, going to the 
centre-table and selecting a magazine from a 
pile of books. 

Resuming her seat, she turned some pages 
and read :— 

**¢To man, the past is sure, the present is 
sure. The future only is doubtful—the mystic 
future to which the old as well as the young 
look forward with anxious hope. It is not in 
human nature to regard the future as irrevoca- 
ble as we know the unchanging, unreturning 
past tobe. And yet, it is as inexorably fixed 
as the past is fixed. When we stand beside a 
grave we know that ours is not yet dug, but 
its place is known, whether it be beneath the 
earth’s green, swelling bosom, or in old ocean’s 
coral caves. The day, the hour of our final 
departure is fixed, and we can no more change 
it than we can, by taking thought, add one 
cubit to our stature. It is known as well as 
the terrible hour when the skies shall be rolled 
together as a scroll. And our abiding place 
when we shall have crossed the last shadowy 
river—a point of fearful interest to all thinking 
minds—on which so much time is spent in vain 
conjecture, was decided on before we were 
born. For foreknowledge is predestination, 
and who ean believe that the Great First Cause 
is ignorant of anything—past, present, or fu- 
ture? Then—says one—we may sit idly down, 
fold our hands, and drift with every wave of 
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circumstance, whether it bears us to good or 
evil—to Hades or Aidenn. But, before one 
concludes on such a course, he should ask if 
reason, common observation would not con- 
demn it. He will see that the man who attains 
to an honorable place in this world does it by 
patient, earnest endeavor—he will see that, so 
far as human ken can reach, man can make or 
mar his destiny. Though the ultimate fate of 
every soul is known to the Omnipotent, each 
and every one is commanded to work, with the 
rr that if he is faithful over a few things, 
1e shall be made ruler over many things. Then, 
however much we —_ be surrounded by mys- 
tery, the path of duty is sufficiently plain. To 
work earnestly, yore! at whatever our 
hands wa J find to do, and let alone those goad- 
ing speculations that only bring doubt and un- 
rest— 
*In the world’s great field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife.’” 

She laid the book on her lap, and, looking up 
at him, said :— 

‘Mr. Vane, Lread that paragraph aloud sev- 
eral times with the thunder of Niagara for an 
accompaniment, strangely impressed —awak- 
ened, I may say—with the truth it expressed. 
And I resolved to tell you, should the oppor- 
tunity ever offer, how it arovsed me toa knowl- 
edge of the useless, butterfly tife I was living— 
a knowledge of its uselessness and culpability.’’ 

Her beautiful, frank eyes beamed with a sis- 
terly interest—nothing more—and he saw that 
her only motive was to encourage a poor, strug- 
gling author by showing him an honest appre- 
ciation of his efforts. It was only in keeping 
with the broad, sweet charity of her nature. 
How lovely she was as she sat there with her 
white hands clasped loosely on the magazine, 
and the light playing over her fair, expressive 
face, and silken dress falling in soft, rich waves 
to the velvet rug! He had never heard music 
so sweet as her silver tones voicing his thoughts. 
But her frank, artless look and manner, so ut- 
terly devoid of coquetry—of any intention to 
excite his admiration—the idea of his appear- 
ing before her as a lover seemed so entirely 
foreign to her mind that, while it strengthened 
and augmented his love, clipped the wings of 
hope. He could not ask the momentous ques- 
tion that he thought toask when he left Beech- 
croft that afternoon. 

How it would startle her from her placid, 
charming manner, would cause those clear, 
beautiful eyes to blaze with astonishment, 
should he speak the thoughts that were seeth- 
ing in his bosom! He did not dare to venture 
yet; he would take time. He would win her 
heart ; would wait for some token of more than 
ordinary interest, for he felt to hear a refusal 
from those lips would blot the sun from the sky. 

He thanked her for her kind appreciation of 
the essay, and, Mr. Calhoun entering the room 
at that moment, the conversation became gen- 
eral. 


When he rose to depart that night, he asked 
| her permission to call again in a day or two. 
| It was graciously granted, and, as he rode home 

under the whispering forest arches, through 
| which silver worlds glinted at intervals, he 
| could think of nothing but her frank, lovely 

face with its starry eyes, her sylph-like form, 
and her graceful reply :— 

“‘Certainly, Mr. Vane, I will always be glad 
to see you.”’ 

He knew that she meant him to understand 
as her cousin’s friend and guest he would ever 
be welcome, but they thrilled his inmost sou). 

He held the reins loosely, and the horse 
dropped into a slow pace, of which he took no 
notice, so absorbed was he in thought. It was 
past midnight when he reached Beechcroft, and 
he expected to find the house dark and every 
body asleep, and he was surprised, on turning 
an angle that brought him in sight of the place 
a quarter of a mile distant, to see lights at sev- 
eral windows, and this time not in the south 
wing. 

Surely something unusual had happened ; he 
spurred his horse on, and when he reached the 
gate he saw Doctor Clark’s buggy inside the 
inclosure. Some one was sick ; he feared it was 
his friend and employer. He had conceived a 
deep affection for the noble, considerate judge, 
and was much grieved and alarmed when the 
doctor informed him that the, master of the 
house was in a critical condition, having had a 
congestive chill. 

‘He is sadly in need of a nurse,”’ said Doc- 
| tor Clark, ‘‘and I would have sent for young 
| Calhoun, but he is of no earthly use in a sick 
| room; besides, I should dislike to alarm his 
| sister, perhaps needlessly.’ 

** Allow me to take the place,” said the sec- 
| retary; “I have had some experience with 
| the sick, and will follow your directions to the 
| letter.” 
| It will be a great accommodation, sir. I 
had concluded to stay all night myself, but I 
ought, by all means, visit a sick child in the 
village. I met the messenger on my way 
here.” 

He then gave Mr. Vane the necessary in- 
structions and departed. It was the beginning 
of a very serious illness for Judge Hilliard. 
The secretary sat with him through the re- 
mainder of the night, and, when the morning 
| broke, sent a messenger with the news to River- 

side. 
Mrs. Calhoun and her son came immediately, 
/and Mr. Vane soon discovered that the physi- 
| cian was quite right about Charley’s non-effi- 
' ciency in a sick-room. The whole care of the 
| sufferer devolved on himself and Mrs. Calhoun. 
The latter was physically unable to undergo 
much fatigue, but her presence and advice 
were invaluable. 
| Mr. Vane thought it very strange that Miss 
| Watterson never came to Beechcroft during 
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her uncle's illness. She sent a messenger al- 
most hourly, however, for tidings of his condi- 
tion until he was pronounced out of danger, 
which was just one week after the secretary 
had ridden from Riverside under the stars, 
filled with thoughts of her grace and beauty. 

He learned through Charley that his fiancée, 
Miss Ida Carlyle, was staying with Blanche at 

Riverside during his and his mother’s absence. 
In the beginning of his illness, Judge Hilliard 
was delirious for two or three days, and talked 
incoherently of a son that he called Herbert, 
who, from what the secretary could gather in 
his disjointed ravings, had perished at sea while 
on a voyage to the East Indies. Mrs. Calhoun 
was extremely uneasy when her brother began 
to talk so wildly, and always framed some ex- 
cuse for sending Mr. Vane out of the room 
until she could soothe him into a quiet state. 
However, when he became conscious, she left 
the young man at his bedside all night alone 
several times. Those were leng, long nights 
that he sat in the half-darkened chamber, 
listening to the winds drearily sighing in the 
evergreens, and watching for the slightest 
change in the sick man. They were not irk- 
some, though, for they were lighted with the 
hope of his recovery, and one other, even 
sweeter and dearer than that, the hope that 
she, who was the one woman in the world to 
him, would consent to be his wife. 

Mrs. Calhoun remained at Beechcroft two 
weeks. Her brother by that time was improv- 
ing quite rapidly, and she went home with the 
intention of returning in a couple of days, hav- 
ing sent her son as soon as Judge Hilliard was 
pronounced convalescent. 

Mr. Vane stood at the window, and looked 
at the receding carriage that conveyed the lady 
home winding along the brown road in the pale, 
slant rays of the November sun until it was 
out of sight, when Judge Hilliard said :-— 

““Turn round, Mr. Vane, I wish to see your 
face in that strong light.” 

The secretary faced his employer, showing 
some surprise, and almost fearing that his mind 
wasagain wandering. But the eyes that rested 
on him were very calm, and beaming with their 
old, benignant expression. 

“Your face and form corroborate the account 
my sister gave me of you while you were at 
breakfast this morning. The fatigue you have 
undergone nursing me, and your continued 
vigils have brought the shadows to your eyes 
and reduced you very much. Charley, with 
the best of hearts, is a round naught in a sick- 
room, and--and—I am constitutionally opposed 
to having any one not a member of my family, 
or a relative about me when I am ill. * My sis- 
ter tells me you have all the time attended me 
with the devotion of ason. Be sure, my dear 
boy, I shall not forget your noble, self-sacrific- 
ing kindness to an old man.” 

“You owe me no thanks, Judge Hilliard,” 





said the secretary, flushed and embarrassed at 
his employer’s praise. ‘I should be unworthy 
of respect, had I failed in my duty to so kind 
and generous a friend as vou have been to me. 
Pardon me for telling you,’’ he continued, as 
the invalid was about to interrupt him, ‘that 
Doctor Clark has left explicit orders for you 
not to talk or yield to any kind of excitement. 
I see,”’ glancing at the clock, ‘it is the hour 
for you to take your sedative potion.” 

He deftly prepared the medicine, adminis- 
tered it, and, smoothing the pillows, sat down 
near the bed, book in hand. The judge closed 
his eyes, and lay in a dreamy, semi-conscious 
state ; the shadows slowly crept into the cor- 
ners, and Mr. Vane had moved his chair to the 
window to catch the waning light, when a low 
tap sounded on the door. He opened it, and 
found a servant from Riverside, bearing a note 
addressed to the master of the house and a 
cluster of white chrysanthemums. 

The servant waited for no reply, and, when 
Mr. Vane informed the sick man that there 
was a note for him, he read it with a pleased, 
fond smile, and said, as he folded and slipped 
it beneath his pillow :— 

“It is from Blanche. The dear, good girl 
has been worrying so about me — wanting to 
come, and Gertrude thought it best for her to 
stay at Riverside ; she is so excitable, and, like 
yourself, will overwork herself waiting on the 
sick.”’ 

He again closed his eyes without observing 
the flowers. 

The secretary had seen that they were for 
him, and sat down at the window to read the 
cream-tinted card depending from one snow- 
white blossom :— 


BLANCHE WATTERSON 
Begs that her friend, Mr. Vane, will accept 
these flowers as a slight token of her deep ap- 
preciation of his noble devotion to her beloved 
uncle during his illness. 

RIvERsipDE, ov. 4, 187-. 

He read the delicately-traced lines again and 
again, then, unwinding the blue ribbon that 
held the card to the flowers, he put both card 
and ribbon in a small memorandum-book he 
always carried about him, and placed the snowy 
blossoms in a vase of water on the mantel. 

He then threw himself in the large, cush- 
ioned chair before the fire, and, with his eyes 
fixed on the fragrant, drooping cluster, while 
the shadows grew heavier in the corners, gave 
audience to the sweetest, dearest hopes that 
ever thrilled the heart of man. 

‘“*How like her own self are those pure, 
waxen blooms,”’ he thought, while they bab- 
bled, to his listening soul, of grace, and gentle- 
ness, and charity. 

His blissful reverie was rudely interrupted 
by the entrance of Mrs. Wood, who came to 
watch the invalid while he went down to sup- 


per. 
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Though he supped alone, it was as cheerful 
a meai as any of which he had ever partaken, 
and the moon had never streamed in at the 
leng, narrow windows with such a golden glory 
before. 

He went immediately up stairs after eating, 
and was close to Judge Hilliard’s room, when 
he heard him and the housekeeper in earnest 
conversation. 

**It will be hard for any of us to control’”’— 

Mrs. Wood suddenly hushed as he opened 
the door, and the sick man lay as if asleep, but 
the secretary knew by his perturbed breathing 
that he was awake; besides, the knitted brow 
indicated serious thought. He observed an 
uneasy air about the woman, who tried hard 
to appear natural aid unrestrained the few 
moments that she lingered after he went in. 


When she was gone, he sat watching the | 
judge, hoping to see his brow relax; but the | 


cords still remained. He was sure that the 


housekeeper had introduced some disagreeable | 
subject in his absence, and reproached himself | 


for leaving her alone with him. That the sub- 
ject was the south wing mystery, he did not 
doubt, and he was apprehensive lest it would 
retard the sick man’s recovery. 

At length, the judge stirred uneasily and 
opened his eyes. 

**T hope you are feeling no worse, this even- 
ing, judge,” Mr. Vane said, laying his cool hand 
on his employer’s broad, open brow. 

**No; only a little restless.” 

The secretary prepared another anodyne po- 
tion and gave it to the invalid. At the end of 
two hours, finding that he still continued rest- 
less, the dose was repeated, but it was past 
midnight before he grew quiet and slept. Mr. 
Vane then turned off the lamplight and lay 
down, dressed as he was, on the lounge. Feel- 
ing little inclined to sleep, he lay watching the 
great grotesque shadows that the flickering 
fire-light cast on the ceiling, anticipating the 
wished-for hour when he could once more meet 
the lovely giver of the sweet blossoms that 
gleamed like spots of snow in the soft gloom. 

At length, his eyelids drooped from sheer 
exhaustion, and he was asleep. Some hours 
passed when he suddenly awoke, why, he could 
not have told. He had heard nothing, and 
perfect silence pervaded the chamber save the 


quiet, measured breathing of the judge, and | 


yet, in an instant, every sense was on the alert. 





CHAPTER VII. 


He raised his head from the pillow, and lis- 
tened intently. Supreme silence seemed to 
reign throughout the house, and he could hear 


nothing but the wind wailing its monologue | 


among the evergreens. He lay down, and was 
lapsing into sleep for the second time, when 
he found himself wide awake again, and this 


| time also without any apparent cause. He 
| Tose, went over and looked at the sleeping 
| judge, pressed a finger lightly on his pulse for 
| @ moment, and, finding it calm and regular, 
| was returning to the lounge, when he caught 
| the sound of stealthy steps and ghostly whis- 
perings in the hall. He again bent over the 
invalid to assure himself that he was still 
asleep, and then noiselessly crossed the room 
and opened the door. 

The footsteps and whisperings kad ceased, 
and silence and darkness prevailed. He then 
went to the mantle, and, taking the lamp, 
cautiously entered the hall, and suddenly 
turned a broad light into its farthest corners. 
Not a living thing was visible. He noticed 
that a black shawl lay at the head of the 
stairs, as if it had been dropped there by some 
one about to descend. Re-entering the cham- 
ber, he found his charge still slumbering 
soundly. But sleep for himself was now out 
of the question, for he felt assured that some- 
thing unusual had taken place—something 
| connected with the south wing mystery. He 
| sat down in the arm-chair and quietly waited, 
| certain that a messenger would soon come to 
ask his advice and assistance, and determined 
to keep, as much as he could, all causes of 
excitement away from Judge Hilliard. 

A long, dreary hour passed, when he heard 
the messenger coming. This time it was the 
| housekeeper’s slippered feet that traversed 

the hail. He was at the door when her low 
tap sounded on it. She stood with a candle 
|in one hand, her face white with fear, and 
| tremblingly held a note toward him. He took 
| the billet and read :— 


RIvERsSIDE, Wor. 5th, 187—. 

Mr. VANE: Feeling assured that I can rely 
on your judgment and discretion, I ask you to 
| kindly assist Mrs. Wood. She will explain. 
| Charley had left home when I arrived this 
| afternoon, having gone to a town thirty miles 
| distant by rail, and will not return until to- 

morrow. So, in his absence, and my brother’s 
| illness, there is nothing left me but to appeal 
| to you. Do all you can to find the a’ 
| creature and take her back to Beecheroft. It 
| is needless to request you to be silent about 
the whole affair. Not a soul, save my broth- 
er’s relatives and the servants at Beechcroft, 
| knows anything about it. She is the widow 
| of my brother’s son—the lost Herbert, of whom 
he raved in his delirious moments. Screen 
| him from excitement, and you will add another 
obligation to those under which you have al- 
| 
| 


} 
| 


‘ready placed your friend, 
GERTRUDE CALHOUN. 


He had no need of explanations from the 
| housekeeper ; he quite understood it all now. 
The mad woman that was kept in the south 
| wing had escaped, and she must be found and 
brought back before daylight, if possible. He 
thrust the note in his pocket. 

‘* How did she escape?’’ he whispered, fear- 

| ing the sick man might overhear them. 





~~ ww oe 


— ~*~ 

















«<The woman who keeps watch over her had 
a chill to-day, and, having taken a heavy dose 
of laudanum, she slept soundly ; and the poor 
soul, with the cunning of a deranged person, 
got the key and let herself out.” 

“Do you think she is anywhere about the 
premises ?”’ 

“It is hard to tell. When she gets out, and 
is not brought back directly, she wanders off 
to the river.” 

** How long has she been out?” 

“We discovered that she was gone an hour 
and a half ago. I sent Edward right over 
after Mr. Charley. He was gone from home, 
and the boy vame back and brought this note 
to you.”’ 

** Well, go down,” said the secretary, ‘‘and 
send Edward up here. Judge Hilliard must 
not be allowed to know anything about this; 
it might cause a relapse. I will manage it,’ 
he continued, when Mrs. Wood ventured to 
make a suggestion. ‘I wish Edward to come 
up immediately.” 

The housekeeper turned to go, and he went 
into the chamber, to find the sick man still 
asleep. He then crossed the hall to his own 
room, put on his boots and overcoat, and was 
returning to Judge Hilliard’s apartment, when 
he saw Edward ascending the stairs. He waited 
for him to come up, and, giving him some in- 
structions in a low, rapid voice, added :— 

* Above all things, don’t speak a word about 
the matter that calls me from the house; and, 
if he asks for me, tell him that I am much 
fatigued, and have gone out and left you to 
attend him. If he is awake when you go in, 
come and tell me; and, if he is asleep, sit 
down and be perfectly still, so'as not to arouse 
him. He may sleep till I come back, and, if 
he does, there will be no trouble.” 

The servant entered the room, and Mr. Vane 
waited some time for him to reappear. He 
did not, and the secretary went down stairs, 
meeting Mrs. Wood in the lower hall. She 
held a bottle containing a liquid, clear and 
transparent as water. 

“You had best take this with you,’’ she 
said. “I have aroused William to go with 
you. He is waiting on the gallery.” 

The young man took the bottle, and asked, 
in some surprise :— 

“Whi, is she violent?” 

“T have never seen her so but once, and 
that was when, by chance, she caught sight of 
Miss Blanche, who was here to spend a day 
with her uncle. That was more than a year 
ago, and you may not have any trouble; but 
it is best to go prepared for anything. You 
can’t count on what a mad person will do.” 

Mr. Vane put the bottle into a pocket of his 
overcoat and went out, motioning the stable 
boy, as he crossed the gallery, to follow him. 

They went toward the stables, carefully 
looking for the demented creature. 
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‘We had better walk toward the river, sir,’’ 
said the servant, ‘for she nearly always goes 
there when she gets out. It is not quite two 
miles from here by the route she always 
takes.” 

They left the stables, and, crossing a wide 
field at the back of them, entered the woods. 
The waning moon, two hours high, cast slant, 
ghostly lines through the dismantled trees, as 
Mr. Vane, ordering William to lead the way, 
followed with light, rapid step, carefully watch- 
ing for the dark form of the unfortunate wo- 
man. The wind soughed dismally among the 
leafless branches, and the occasjpnal hoot of an 
owl was a fit accompaniment for such a quest. 

They traversed hills and glens, crossed 
brawling streams, and were descending a 
wooded elevation, when the secretary saw 
that the servant was leading him into Murder- 
er’s Hollow. They were half way down the 
declivity when William stopped and said ina 
low whisper :— 

“We must be very still, for I am sure she is 
somewhere close about here ; and, if she should 
see us first, she might think we have come to 
force her back to Beechcroft, and jump into 
the river. Suppose you go before now; she 
won’t be so apt to think you have come for 
her, because you have never helped to carry 
her back. If you go straight to the river, you 
will be likely to find her. I will wait here till 
I see I am needed.”’ 

The stable boy stopped in the shadow of a 
large tree, where he could command a view of 
the river, and the secretary went on, looking 
carefully to the right and the left. The bare 
boughs clashed in the cold wind, and the dead 
leaves rustled drearily as he slowly drew near 
the spot where he had indulged in day-dreams 
beneath the shadow of death. The swift river 
glittered like a metallic surface under the 
cold, gibbous moon, and the dead vines of 
convolvuli swung dismally to and fro, but he 
noticed none of these things. He only saw a 
dark form crouching at the foot of the horse- 
chestnut, where, on his first visit to that spot, 
he had dreamed, and been rudely aroused by 
a murderer’s knife. 

The woman looked up, and the moonlight 
revealed a thin, cadaverous face ; dark, hollow 
eyes; and short, elf-like locks, blown and 
tangled in the wind. She evinced no surprise 
at seeing him there; only said, in a sharp, 
querulous voice :— , 

“How is it that you are given to night wan- 
derings? Have you, too, lost a friend?’ 

Knowing that it was best to touch a sympa- 
thetic chord in her diseased mind, if he could, 
he replied :— 

“Yes, I have lost the best of friends.’ 

‘“*Who—your wife?” 

**No, my mother.” 

“Your mother never could have been as 
dear to you as my Herbert was to me. Her- 
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bert went away out on the broad, boundless 
ocean, and never came back. Shall I tell you 
about it?’’ 

‘*Yes, but we have walked enough for one 
night, and are weary. Come, let us go back, 
and you shall tell me of Herbert on the way.’’ 

Her face grew suspicious in an instant. 

‘‘Did that coarse, hateful woman send you 
after me?’’ 

“IT don’t know whom you are talking about.” 

‘Oh, the woman that watches me, though 
she pretends that she doesn’t! Her name is 
Jane Biggs.”’ : 

‘1 never heard the name before.” 

‘*Well, she pretends that I am crazy, but I 
am not half as crazy as she is—the coarse, 
masculine Amazon! Let me tell you,” she 
continued, in a low, confiding voice, ‘‘ but you 
must never breathe it to a soul; she was sick 
last night, and poured out some drops to lull 
her pain. She turned her back a moment, and 
I poured in adouble dose. I smiled when I 
saw her drink it, and I laughed when she went 
to sleep an hour afterwards, and I took the 
key from her pocket and unlocked the door 
and stole out. She told me a long time ago 
that Herbert’s father was ill, and could not 
come into the old lonely south wing to see me. 
He used to come to see me every day, and talk 
so pleasantly that even my dreary rooms would 
look almost cheerful. But he has not been to 
see me now for, oh, so long! and Jane Biggs 
says heisill. And don’t you think the vile, 
cruel thing wouldn’t let me go and nurse him? 
I would have attended him so faithfully! Did 
she tell me a lie? or has Herbert’s father been 
really sick?”’ 

‘Yes, he has been very sick, but is better 
now. He will grow worse again though, if he 
finds you are out in the cold night. Come and 
go with me to the house. I want to hear about 
Herbert. Will you not come?’ 

“You speak almost as kindly as Herbert 
used to when he spoke to me, and I will go; 
but, ob, how I hate to leave the river, the 
beautiful river! for it goes on out to the wide, 
free, blue ocean, where my beloved Herbert 
sleeps. I love to stay here and stroll along its 
banks, and give it messages to carry to him.” 

Mr. Vane assisted her to rise, when she 
clasped her thin, frail hands toward the cold, 
rushing stream, and cried, in a broken, pathetic 
voice :— 

““O my beautiful river! I must leave you 
now, but I will come again soon. Tell my 
Herbert that I will forever be trus to my trust. 
Having loved him once, I will love him unto 
the end.”’ 

Casting a yearning, lingering look on the 
swift current, she took the secretary’s arm, 
and, as they slowly traversed the wooded 
height, and the hills and glens to Beechcroft, 
she talked of her past life. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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FALSEHOOD. 
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Characters. 
Mr. Hastrines, a surly old bachelor. 
JULIA Forp, his niece and ward. 
Harry LORING, @ young artist. 
JENNIE LORING, his sister. 
MR. PETTIGOOD, a clergyman. 
JOHN, @ man aervant. 
MAGGIE, @ maid servant. 


ScENE I.—A library in the house of Mr. 
HASTINGS. 

ScENE II.—A parlor in the cottage of HARRY 
Lorine. A closet right of stage, and two doors. 

ScENE IIl.—Harry LoRtno’s study. Centre 
of background a large frame upon a platform. 

langing over this a curtain, that can be easily 
lifted and lowered by a cord. A door right and 
left, and the usual furniture of a studio—throne, 
easel, table, pictwres, statues, costumes, etc. 


SceNE I.—FALSsE. 

ScENE. — Curtain rises, discovering JULIA, seated, 
with an expression of defiance and sullenness ; 
Mr. Hastines walking up and down, as if in 
@ violent rage. 


Mr. H. The presumption of the puppy! 

Julia. He is not a puppy. He is a gentle- 
man! 

Mr. H. Gentleman! A beggarly painter ! 

Julia. Nor a beggar. He never asked char- 
ity! 

Mr. H. Your tongue is very ready, miss, and 
very pert; but all you can say will make no 
difference in the facts. Mr. Henry Loring is 
a painter, who, because I allowed him to take 
your portrait, has abused my patronage and 
hospitality by falling in love with—your for- 
tune. 

Julia. It is false! He loves me! He would 
love me if I was a beggar. 

Mr. H. Pray, how do you know that? 

Julia. He told me so. 

Mr. H. Great proof, truly! 

Julia. And I believe him. 

Mr. H. And I do not. Since he has asked 
my consent to his suit, I shall refuse it at once 
and forever, and send him about his business. 

Julia. But I won’t have him sent about his 
business. I love him, and I mean to marry 
him. 

Mr. H. We will see about that. Remember, 
you are my ward, and I control your fortune 
until you come of age. 

Julia. Or marry. My fortune is my own 
when I marry. 

Mr. H. Which I shall take good care you do 
not do. 

Julia. You don’t propose to shut me up, I 
presume? 

Mr. H. No, I am not such an idiot. But I 
will send this suitor about his business speedily. 

Julia. ( Rising.) Do your best, or your worst. 
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Love is strong, and love will triumph over all 
obstacles. 

Mr. H. H’m! What novel did you find that 
exceedingly original remark in? 

Julia. Youare pleased to be sarcastic. Well, 
I am accustomed to being sneered at and made 
miserable (weeping), so one more thrust will 
not kill me. [Zeit Jui, sobbing. 

Mr. H. Lock her up! Oh, no, indeed! I 
know a trick worth two of that. Here is her 
lover’s. letter. H’m! A manly, straightfor- 
ward letter enough. But we will test his con- 
stancy. 


Enter JOHN. 
John. (Handing card.) The gentleman is in 
the drawing-room, sir. 
Mr. H. Show him up. [ Heit Jonn. 
Mr. H. Mr. Henry Loring! So my gentle- 
man loses no time in following up his letter. 


Enter HARRY. 

Harry. ( Bowing.) Good-morning, Mr. Has- 
tings! 

Mr. H. (Coldly.) Good-morning, sir! Take 
achair. You need not introduce your errand. 
It is sufficiently explained in the letter I re- 
ceived this morning. 

Harry. A \etter, sir, which I hope will meet 
with no objections on your part. 

Mr. H. 1 am of the opinion, Mr. Loring, 
that the objection will come from you when I 
give you the answer to your letter. My niece 
is not the heiress that you imagine. 

Harry. Pardon me! I never gave the sub- 
ject of her fortune a second’s thought. I do 
not care whether she is an heiress or penniless. 
1 love her. 

Mr. H. H'm! Very fine. (Aside.) Can’t 
scare him in that way. (Aloud.) But you 
may not be aware that her temper is so violent, 
so very violent, as to actually threaten her 
reason. She becomes a perfect maniac when 
she is crossed. 

Harry. Indeed! 

Mr. H. I therefore consider it my positive 
duty to keep her under my own care, and free 
from excitement. 

Harry. This is very distressing information, 
Mr. Hastings. (Aside.) And would be still 
more so, if I believed one word of it. 

Mr. H. Her extravagance is beyond all 
bounds. New dresses, new bonnets, new car- 
riages every day in the week. Long ago she 
squandered her own smali patrimony, and 
taxes my purse to the utmost to carry out her 
absurd whims and fancies. 

Harry. Yet she is willing to become the 
wife of a man of extremely moderate fortune. 

Mr. H. Oh, there is no accounting for her 
freaks! Only last week she came to me with 
a story of most romantic attachment to my 
coachman. I really was afraid of an elope- 


ment. 
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Harry. (Aside.) How fortunate that I was 
prepared for all these false stories! 

Mr. H. But I pity and respect you. And it 
is entirely from feelings of friendship that I 
absolutely refuse to sanction any engagement 
between you and my niece. 

Harry. You are really too kind. 

Mr. H. And shall therefore request you to 
cease to visit here. 

Harry. Your house is your castle, sir (prowd- 
ly), and I shall certainly not intrude where I 
am not welcome. 

Mr. H. H’m, yes! I shall not allow my 
niece to leave the grounds for the present, so 
you understand your remaining in the neigh- 
borhood will not avail you, if you have any 
intention of seeing her outside of her house. 

Harry. Will you allow me to bid her fare- 
well? 

Mr. H. Most certainly not. 





Enter JOHN, tin great haste. 

John. Oh, sir, Coquette seems to be very ill! 
We are afraid to do anything, sir, because you 
said she was so very valuable. 

Mr. H. Valuable! I should think so! A 
mare I gave five thousand dollars for. (Hastily 
bustling owt.) Excuse me, Mr. Loring; 1’ll 
see you again. 

[ Exit hurriedly, followed by JoHN. 

Harry. (Taking out a note.) What does my 
darling mean? (Reads.) ‘‘ Pretend to believe 
all my uncle says. He will gain his point 
rather by deceit than force, if possible. But 
have good heart; I will circumvent him.— 
Julia.”” H’m! Poor, bad tempered, and ex- 
travagant! A nice character, if true; but I 
know Julia too well to believe one word of hits 
false statements. 


Enter JULtA. 

Julia. Trick against trick! Coquette is ina 
meadow half a mile from here, and as fresh as 
a daisy. 

Harry. 
here! 

Julia. Exactly. Now, Harry, listen. I must 
speak very quickly. Uncle James was my 
sister’s guardian, as he is mine, and he drove 
away my would-be brother-in-law, as he will 
try to drive you away. He inherits our united 
fortunes if we do not marry, and poor Daisy 
had two years of misery before she went to 
Europe. Herbert was not frightened at the 
false stories of Daisy’s temper and extrava- 
gance, and Uncle James locked her up and 
said she had eloped with some one else. I was 
at boarding-school, but Herbert left and never 
returned. Probably all these little games will 
be repeated. But trust me. I am nota timid 
child like poor Daisy, and I will find a way to 
escape from here soon. 

Harry. You know we have taken a cottage 
in the village? 


(Embracing her.) And you are 
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Julia. Yes; I will visit you soon. Hark! I 
hear my uncle's voice. {Hxit Juuia, hastily. 

Harry. And a nice temper he is in, to judge 
by his tone. I’ll leave, for I am afraid my 
temper will match his own if I hear any more 
of his false, hateful stories. [vit Harry. 

Mr. H. (Behind the scenes:) You leave my 
service at once! I'll teach you to lie to me! 


Enter Mr. H. 

Mr. H. Gone! It is just as well. I will 
write to him. My brother-in-laws will give 
me absolute control of my nieces until they 
are of age or married, and this popinjay may 
as well understand that fully. Daisy has es- 
caped me by falling ill and being ordered to 
Europe, but I will watch Julia, and keep her 
under my thumb. 

[Curtain falls. ] 


Scene II.—Hoop. 
ScENnE.—Curtain rises, discovering JENNIE sew- 
ong. 

Jennie. Three weeks since Harry has seen 
Julia, and to-day he received another insulting 
letter from Mr. Hastings, almost ordering him 
out of the village. Fortunately, he does not 
own our little cottage, and this is a free coun- 
try. 


Enter JULIA, running. 

Julia. Hide me, hide me, Jennie! 
James is coming! 

Jennie. Where can I hide you? 

Julia. Oh, I hear him coming! 
nie! 

Jennie. Come this way. [ Hreunt. 

Harry. (Outside.) I assure you, Mr. Has- 
tings, that I have not seen your niece for 
weeks. 


Uncle 


Quick, Jen- 


Enter Mr. Hastines and Harry. 
Mr. Hastings. Pooh, pooh! She is here, or 
will be here, and I am determined to find her. 
Harry. You are quite welcome to look for 
her. [ Bxeunt. 
Jennie. (Peeping in.) They are not here. 
Come in, Julia. 


Enter Juuia, with an armful of clothing. 


Julia. Where are they? 

Jennie. I can only guess. (Rapidly dresses 
JULIA in a figured chintz dress, old woman's 
cloak, and cap.) There, I will get you a basket. 
(Goes to closet and brings out a basket of fruit.) 

Julia. (Looking in mirror.) O Jennie, this 
will never do!" My face shows too much. 
Can’t you give me a bonnet? 

Jennie. I’ve nothing that will do. Oh, yes, 
there’s grandmother’s old hood! (Gets hood 
from closet.) Pull itdown well, Julia. Quick! 
1 hear them coming. 








Julia. (Putting on hood.) This will do fa- 
mously. (Takes up basket.) 
Jennie. They are here. 


Enter Mr. Hastines and Harky. 


Jennie. But, my good woman, I have plenty 
of oranges in the house, and yours are very dear. 

Harry. Jennie, here is Mr. Hastings. 

Jennie. (Bowing.) Good-morning, Mr. Has- 
tings! Will you take a chair? 

Mr. H. No, no; I have come to find my 
niece. . 

Jennie. To find your niece? 

Julia. (In a whining voice.) Oh, please, good 
lady, do buy a few oranges! 

Mr. H. Stop your noise ! 

Julia. I’ve five small children, good lady, 
and a sick husband—and— 

Mr. H. Will you stop that noise? 

Jennie. ( With dignity.) Mr. Hastings, in 
your own house you may insult old age and 
poverty if you will, but under my brother’s 
roof both are respected. My good woman, 
come this way. 

(Leads Juuta tenderly to background, and con- 
verses in dumb show.) 

Harry. Sinee you have searched every room 
in the house, Mr. Hastings, I hope you are con- 
vinced that your niece is not here? 

Mr. H. (Sulkily.) I cannot find her now. 
But I will come again, better prepared, be sure 
of that. 

Harry. (Haughtily.) Allow me to say, sir, 
that if my cottage is but a humble home, it is 
my castle. Ihave allowed you, in courtesy, to 
search it to-day. I will refuse to grant the 
privilege a second time. 

Mr. H. (Angrily.) We will see, sir! We 
will see! The law, the law, sir, protects heir- 
esses who are not of age. 

Harry. You informed me distinctly that your 
niece is not an heiress. 

Mr. H. H’m—H’m. She is my ward, how- 
ever, and under my control. She escaped me 
to-day, but I’ll find her. I'll find her! 

Harry. I hope not! It is not pleasant to 
think of the woman I love in such custody. 

Mr. H. You will have to think of her so for 
the next three years. 

Harry. Perhaps not! For, I give you fair 
warning, if I do find her, I shall make her my 
wife in the same hour! 

Mr. H. We will see about that. We will 
see about that. I’ll have your cottage well 
watched, you may depend. 

Harry. As you please. 

[Exit Mr. HAstTrINnes. 

Jennie. (Running towindow.) There he goes ! 
Why, Harry, he is keeping his threat! He has 
taken the reins from John, and John is walk- 
ing up and down before the gate. 

Harry. Then, if that poor, persecuted ‘child 
does come here, she can not getin. She could 
not climb the high wall around the garden. 
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Jennie. Lam not so much concerned about 
her getting in, Harry, as about her getting out. 

Harry. Getting out! 

Jennie. As a single woman. 
this cottage your wife. 

Harry. Leave it! What are you talking 
about, Jennie? We searched every nook and 
cranny. 

Jennie. Not exactly. There was one place 
where you did not look. 

Harry. Where? ' 

Jennie. (Pointing to Jutta.) Under that 
hood. 

(JuLta throws back hood, and HARRY advances 
to embrace her as curtain falls. ) 


She must leave 


Scene III.—FALSEHOOD. 
ScENE.—Curtain rises, discovering HARRY and 
JULIA conversing. 

Harry. Four o’clock. In half an hour the 
Rev. Mr. Pettigood will be here and make you 
my wife. You do not regret that, do you, 
Julia? 

Julia. No, indeed. And I think it was very 
kind of dear Jennie to walk all the way to his 
house and explain matters to him. 

Harry. He consented to come, but could not 
be here until half-past four. Surely, no trouble 
can come to us in a short thirty minutes. 


Enter JENNIE, hastily. 

Jennie. O Harry! Julia! Iam afraid all is 
ruined, 

Harry. How? What is it? 

Jennie. Mr. Hastings is coming here witha 
policeman. John saw Julia at the window. 
You know he nearly lost his place once by aid- 
ing her, and he is very vigilant to regain his 
master’s confidence. 

Julia. All is lost. 

Harry. Not quite. Jennie, did the man take 
away my large picture of The Lovers’ Tryst? 
Jennie. Yes, but left the frame, as you see. 

Harry. (Lifting curtain over frame.) Step 
up here, Julia. Jennie, you are good at cos- 
tuming, arrange the dress, like a darling. 

[ Heit Harry. 

(JENNIE brings a long-trained skirt, a lace 
mantle, any picturesque articles of dress, and a 
wide-brimmed hat, and dresses JULIA. ) 

Julia. I shall become an adept at disguise, 
Jennie. 

Jennie. All is fair in love and war. 
half an hour more to baffle our enemy. 

Julia. And, since we cannot escape, we must 
try stratagem. There! I am ready. 


Only 


Enter Harry tn a picturesque dress. 
Harry. There is no time to lose. Your in- 
formation was correct, Jennie. I saw Mr. 


Hastings and the policeman from my window. 
They will be here presently. 








Jennie. Get upon the platform, then. 

(HARRY and JULIA pose in an attitude of de- 
voted lovers. Harry kneeling, holding JuLIA’s 
hand.) 

Jennie. That will do. 

(Drops the curtain over picture, and exit.) 

Julia. (Behind the curtain.) Lam afraid I 
shall move, if only from trembling. 

Harry. Keep up your courage, darling, for 
my sake. Mr. Pettigood must soon be here. 

(After a moment's pause, enter JENNIE and 
Mr. HASTINGS.) 

Mr. H. If I consented to leave the policeman, 
at the door, you need not flatter yourself that 
I mean to let my niece escape. John is posi- 
tive that he saw her at a window of this house. 

Jennie. Yes. John was positive that Coquette 
was dying a few weeks ago. It appears to me 
that John’s veracity is not to be depended upon. 

Mr. H. H’m—that falsehood was so soon de- 
tected, and so nearly cost him his place, that I 
do not fear another. This room is what your 
brother calls his studio, I believe. 

Jennie. I believe it is. 

Mr. H. (Poking his cane behind pictures and 
statues.) Hi’m! Where does this door lead ? 

Jennie. Open it, if you wish, sfnce you tell 
me you have the right to search my house. 

Mr. H, (Opening door.) H’m! a sitting- 
room. No closets, I see; no doors, but this 
one. 

Jennie. And no hiding-places. 

Mr. H. What is behind that great curtain ? 

Jennie. My brother's last picture. It will 
probably not please you, since he calls it The 
Lovers’ Tryst, and has painted your niece and 
himself as the lovers. 

Mr. H. Just like his impudence. 

Jennie. (Lifting curtain.) I hope you like 
the picture ? 

Mr. H. Bless me! 
that? 

Jennie. That group was the very last work 
to which he put his hand. 

Mr. H. But it is life-like! a masterpiece! I 
had no idea he could paint so well. Why, his 
portrait of Julia does not compare with that! 

Jennie. (Dropping the curtain.) I am glad it 
pleases you, sir. 


Did your brother paint 


Enter MAGGIE. 
Maggie. Mr. Pettigood, Miss Jennie. 
Jennie. Ask him to walk up. 
[ Bvit Macetr. 
Mr. H. Why, he will be famous! Dear me! 
Just to think of his painting that group! 


Enter Mr. Perticoop. 

Jennie. Good-afternoon, Mr. Pettigood! Will 
you walk into my brother’s sitting-room for a 
few moments? I expect him in every minute. 

Mr. Pettigood. Certainly. I will wait. 

(Goes out at door.) 

Jennie, And now, Mr. Hastings, if you are 
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satisfied that your niece is not here, we will 
look in the other rooms. 
[ Zxeunt JENNIE and Mr. H. 

Harry. (Parting curtain.) Gone, and Mr. 
Pettigood in the sitting-room. Come, Julia. 

( They go together into sitting-room, closing the 
door.) 

Enter MAGGIE. 

Maggie. Well, if iver I see the loike of that 
ould gintleman, a-peering into the very china- 
closet and the coal-hole! And whereiver is the 
young lady, anyway, for in the house she is 
somewhere? Didn’t I give her a cup of tay 
mesilf at dinner to kape up her purty heart? 
and she’s not out o’ this since. They’ll find 
her for certain, and its altogither too bad. 
Don’t I know him, the ould haythen? Didn’t 
I see how purty Miss Daisy drooped and pined 
for her own true love? Well, it’s czrious how 
old folks will bother young folks, all the world 
over; and it’s my belief there’s no sort of 
harm in circumvinting thim, if so be as you’re 
able to do it. That’s my opinion. 


Enter JENNTE and Mr. Hastrnes. 

Mr. H. 1am quite satisfied, Miss Loring, and 
can only apologize for the trouble I have given 
you. 

Jennie. (Coldly.) Thope, sir, that you will 
allow us the privilege of occupying our house 
unmolested in future? 

Mr. H. Certainly. But, will you permit me 
to look once more at that wonderful painting? 

Jennie. I think it has been removed. (Lifts 
curtain.) Yes. My brother sentit to New York 
to-day, to be placed on exhibition. The frame, 
being so large, was not taken. 

Mr. H. But—have they taken away that im- 
mense picture since we were in here? 

Jennie. (Coolly.) Oh, no! It was taken away 
this morning. 

Mr. HI. But I saw it here not ten minutes ago. 

Jennie. Oh, no! What you saw wasa tableau 
vivant. My brother and your niece were ;ctors. 

Mr. H. (In a rage.) What! Do you lock me 
in the face and tell me you have aided in so 
outrageous a falsehood ? 

Jennie. A stratagem merely. 


Enter Harry, with Juit1a on his arm. 

Harry. A stratagem, my dear sir, by which 
I succeed in securing my wife. Mrs. Loring, 
Mr. Hastings. 

Julia. (Courtesying.) Your most obedient. 

Mr. H. 1 wonder you dare look me in the 
face after your abominable deceit. 

Julia. Trick against trick, uncle. You tried to 
terrify my lover by—well, we will say—trifling 
errors of statement, and I—secured him by— 

Harry. A stratagem. 

Jennie. No, we will speak plainly and call 
our litle dramatic representation by its right 
name, a— 

(Curtain falls, as audience give the word.) 





HABITS OF A MAN OF BUSINESS. 

A SACRED regard to the principles of justice 
forms the basis of every transaction, and regu- 
lates the conduct of the upright man of busi- 
ness. Heis strict in keeping his engagements. 
Does nothing carelessly or in a hurry. Em- 
ploys nobody to do what he can easily do him- 
self. Keeps everything in its place. Leayes 
nothing undone that ought to be done, and 
which circumstances permit him todo. Keeps 
his designs and busihess from the view of 
others. Is prompt and decisive with his cus- 
tomers, and does not overtrade his capital. 
Prefers short credits to long ones; and cash to 
credit of ali kinds, either in buying or selling ; 
and small profits in credit cases with little risk, 
tothe chance of better gains with more hazard. 
He is clear and explicit in all his bargains. 
Leaves nothing of consequence to memory 
which he can and ought to commit to writing. 
Keeps copies of all the important letters which 
he sends away, and has every letter, invoice, 
ete., belonging to his business, .titled, classed, 
and put away. Never suffers his desk to be 
confused by many papers lying upon it. Isal- 
ways at the head of his business, well knowing 
that if he leaves it, it will leave him. Holds it 
as a maxim, that he whose credit is suspected is 
not to be trusted. Is constantly examining his 
books, and sees through all his affairs as far as 
care and attention will enable him. Balances 
regularly at stated times, and then makes out 
and transmits all his accounts current to his 
customers, both at home and abroad. Avoids, 
as much as possible, all sorts of accommodation 
in money-matters and lawsuits, where there is 
the least hazard. He is economical in his ex- 
penditure, always living within his income. 
Keeps a memorandum-book in his pocket, in 
which he notes every particular relative to ap- 
pointments, addresses, and petty cash matters. 
Is cautious how he becomes security for any 
person ; and is generous when urged by mo- 
tives of humanity. Let a man act strictly to 
these habits; when once begun they will be 
easy to continue in, ever remembering that he 
hath no profits by his pains whom Providence 
doth not prosper, and success wil! attend his 
efforts. Take pleasure in your business, and 
it will become your recreation. Hope for the 
best, provide for the worst, and bear patiently 
whatever happens. 





> 


ABUNDANCE is a blessing to the wise. 

I HAVE ever observed the humblest men 
most tender of making separations, and the 
proudest men most prone to it. 

THE man who can pray truly, though lan- 
guishing in extremest indigence, is richer than 
all beside ; whilst the wretch who never bowed 
the knee, though proudly seated as a monarch 
of nations, is, of all men, most destitute. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


DIAGRAMS FOR GENTLEMAN'S SHIRTS. | 7 the bosom for Fig. 2; 8 the model of Fig. 1 


Fies. 1 and 2 show the shirts completed ; 
Fig. 3 shows the bosom of Fig. 1; 4 the yoke 
for back ;_5 the gusset for sleeve; 6 the cuff; 


put in. 


before it is cut out ; 9 model of Fig. 2 before it 
is cut out; 10 sleeve ready made before being 
Fig. 11, shirt for boy of twelve years. 


Fig. 1. 








KNITTED MATS. 

TAKE 12-thread fleecy wool of any two colors 
preferred —scarlet and white, or blue and 
white, are pretty—and a pair of about No. 4 
wooden pins. Cast on sixteen stitches; knit 
one row plain. Take a piece of card-board, 
three and a half inches to four inches deep, 
and wind your colored wool around this fifteen 
times. Cut the wool at one end of the card, 
which will give you fifteen pieces of wool eight 
inches long. Double one of these, slip the first 
stitch, insert your needle in the next, hook 
your piece of doubled wool on, bring your 
foundation wool around the needle, and finish 
the stitch as in ordinary knitting, taking care 
to bring the colored loop through with the 
white stitch. Repeat to the end of the row, 
putting a colored loop on every stitch. 3d row 
plain, taking care to knit the first stitch. 4th 
row like 2d; 5th plain. Repeat 4th and 5th 
rows till you have six rows of colored loops, 
when proceed in the same way with white 
wool. When sufficient length is done (four 




















pieces of color and four of white make a large 
mat) cast off, and join the strip. Two combs 
are required for the combing, one much finer 
than the other. Take one row of the loops 
between the thumb and first finger of the left 
hand, and with the coarse comb comb it gently 
through till the threads are separated; then 
do the same with the next row behind the one 
you have already combed, and so on, until you 
have gone around the strip. Repeat the pro- 
cess again with the coarse comb, and then with 
the fine one, until the wool is as soft and fine 
as a fleece ; the combings must all be saved to 
stuff the mat. Cuta round of Bristol! board or 
stiff millboard, cover it on both sides with silk 
or velvet, and sew the strip around it by the 
edge where the stitches were slipped. Runa | 
strong thread through the other edge, and draw 
it a little. Then stuff all the combings evenly 
against the knitting, and draw the thread tight 
enough to keep themin. Take a needle and 
thread, and pass it backwards and forwards 
from one edge of the strip to the other to secure 
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the stuffing. Give it a final combing, and your | take them off the bottom, wash the strip, comb 


mat is complete. When the mats get dirty, 





it, and remake it. 











Fig. 2.—Diagram for Gentleman’s Shirts. See page 339. 


VANDYKE KNITTED EDGE. 
Cast on 13 stitches. 1st row. Siip 1, knit 2 
plain, pass slipped stitch over, over, take in 
(slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped stitch over), over, 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 





first stitch on the needle; then knit the 2 first 
stitches plain, and pass that stitch over them, 
over, take in (as before), over, take in, over, 
take in, over, take in, knit 2in next stitch as 


Fig. 7. 








Fig. 5. 








Fig. 6. 








ct a te 

















Diagrams for Gentleman’s Shirts. See page 339. 


take in, over, take in, over, take in, knit 2 in 
next stitch, 1 as usual, and 1 from the back 
before taking it off the needle, 1 plain. 2d. 3 
plain, purl all the rest of row. 3d. Take upa 
stitch from the row below, directly under the 


before, 2 plain. 4th. 4 plain, purl the rest of 
row. 5th. Take up a stitch from below, and 
pass it over the 2 first as before, over, take in, 
over, take in, over, take in, over, take in, knit 
2 in the next stitch, 3 plain. 6¢h. 5 plain, purl 
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rest of row. 7th. Take up a stitch, and pass | Take up a stitch and pass it over 2, as before, 


it over 2 as before, over, take in, over, take in, 
over, take in, over, take in, knit 2 stitches in 


over, take in, over, take in, over, take in, over, 
take in, knit 2 stitches in the next, 6 plain. 





“. 
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next, 4 plain. 


Fig. 10. Gentleman's Shirts. 
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Fig. 8. 





8th. 6 plain, purl rest of row. 
9th. Take up a stitch and pass it over 2, as be- 
fore; over, take in, over, take in, over, take 








Gentleman’s Shirts. See page 339. Fig. 9. 


12th. 8 plain, purl rest of row. 13th. Take up 
a stitch and pass it over 2, as before, over, 
take in, over, take in, over, take in, over, take 


N 



































See page 339. Fig. 11. Boy’s Shirt. See page 339. 


in, over, take in, knit 2 stitches in the next, 5 | in, knit 2 stitches in the next, 7 plain. 14th. 
10th. 7 plain, purl rest of row. 11¢h. | 9 plain, purl rest of row except last stitch, 


plain. 
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which leave on the needle unworked, and this 
used to pass over the 2 stitches at the begin- 
ning of next row. 15th. 2 plain, pass stitch 
over, over, take in, over, take in, over, take 
in, over, take in, 8 plain. 16th. 8 plain, purl 
rest of row except last stitch, which leave and 
use as before. 17¢h. 2 plain, pass stitch over, 
over, take in, over, take in, over, take in, over, 
take in, 7 plain. 18. 7 plain, purl rest of 
row except last stitch. 19%. 2 plain, pass 
stitch over, over, take in, over, take in, over, 
take in, over, take in, 6 plain. 20th. 6 plain, 
puri rest of row except last stitch. 21st. 2 
plain, pass stitch over, over, take in, over, take 
in, over, take in, over, take in, 5 plain. 22d. 
5 plain, purl all but last stitch. 23d. 2 plain, 


Fig. 1. 
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for 1lrows. 23d. Plain. 24th. Purl. Repeat’ 
as before for 11 rows, then take white wool 
and dothe same. In knitting with two colors, 
in order to make them alternate when finished, 
there should be 3 stripes blue (11 rows make a 
stripe), 3 white, 3 blue, 3 white, 3 blue. When 
finished, take a very long piece of wool and 
run it through the loops, and pull the whole 
piece of Knitting gently at both ends. Gather 
them up, and sew on a pair of tassels. This 
makes a pretty comforter, and is very simple. 





>> 


ORNAMENTAL WORK-BASKET. 
Basket of white Panama canvas, fitted with 
a blue satin bag. The basket is cut out of 


Fig. 2 





pass stitch over, over, take in, over, take in, 
over, take in, over, take in, 4 plain. 24th. 4 
plain, purl all but last stitch. 25¢h. 2 plain, pass 
stitch over, over, take in, over, take in, over, 
take in, over, take in, 3 plain. 26th. 3 plain, 
purl all the rest of row. Repeat from the 3d 
row. 


_ 0a 


KNITTED COMFORTER. 

CasT on 72 stitches very loosely (merely 
looping them on the needle—this is quite ne- 
cessary to be attended to) with colored wool, 
on Nos. Land 2 needles. 1st row. Knit, taking 
the stitch at the back (this rule must always 
be observed in the knitted rows). 2d. Purl; 
and so on alternately for 11 rows. 12th. Plain. 








card-board, covered with white calico and then 
with the canvas, which is embroidered accord- 
ing to Fig. 2 with cerise, blue, and fawn-col- 
ored purse silk in point russe. The outer 
border is worked in cross stitch, with fawn- 
colored silk and black silk. A blue satin ribbon 
is then arranged in leaf-shaped ruching accord- 
ing to illustration. The handle is strengthened 
with fine wire, and trimmed with blu® ruchings. 
Bows and ends of satin ribbon are introduced 
around the centre of the basket. 


FANCY CROCHET STITCHES. 


Iris best to take eight or ten stitches and 
crochet an inch or two, so as to get an idea of 
the pattern before commencing a large article. 


13th. Purl. Repeat 1st and 2d rows alternately | A long bene hook is necessary in this work. 
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QUALITIES OF THE ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 
COMMON USE. 
(Concluded. ) 

Wild Fowls.—The flesh of wild birds in general, 
though more easily digested, is less nourishing than 
that of quadrupeds, as being more dry on account of 
their almost constant exercise. Those birds are not 
wholesome which subsist upon worms, insects, and 
fishes. 

Eogs.—The eggs cf birds are a simple and whole- 
some ailment. Those of the turkey are superior in 
all the qualifications of food. The white of eggs is 
by heat rendered tough and hard. The yelk contains 
much oil, and is highly nourishing, but has a strong 
tendency to putrefaction, on which account eggs are 
improper for people of weak stomachs, especially 
when they are not quite fresh. Eggs boiled hard or 
fried are difficult of digestion, and are rendered still 
more indigestible by the addition of butter. All 
eggs require a sufficient quantity of salt to promote 
their solution in the stomach. 

Fish, though some of them be light and easy of di- 
gestion, afford less nourishment than the flesh of 
quadrupeds, and are, of all the animal tribes, the 
most disposed to putrefaction. Sait water fish are, 
in general, the best; but when salted, though less 
disposed to putrescency, they become difficult of di- 
gestion. Whitings and flounders are the most easily 
digested. Acid sauces and pickles, by resisting pu- 
trefaction, are a proper addition to fish, both as they 
retard putrescency and correct the relaxing tendency 
of butter, so generally used with this kind of ali- 
ment. 

Oysters are eaten both raw and dressed. They 
are very nourishing and easy of digestion. 

Pastry, especially when hot, has all the disadvan- 
tages of hot bread and butter; and still more so 
when it is tough and hard, or made with rancid but- 
ter or lard. Dry toast with butter is by far the most 
wholesome breakfast. Brown wheaten bread, in 
which there is a good deal of rye or bran, though 
not so nourishing as that made of fine flour, is both 
palatable and wholesome, but apt to become sour on 
weak stomachs. 

Oats, Barley, and Rice.—Oats, when deprived of 
the husk, and particularly barley, when properly 
prepared, are somewhat softening, and afford whole- 
some and cooling nourishment. Rice likewise con- 
tains a nutritious mucilage, and is less used than it 
deserves, both on account of its wholesomeness and 
economical utility. The notion of its being hurtful 
to the sight is a vulgar error. In some constitutions 
it tends to induce costiveness, but this seems to be 
owing chiefly to flatulence, and may be corrected by 
the addition of some spice, such as caraways, ani- 
seed, and the like. 


Potatoes are an agreeable and wholesome food, 
and yield nearly as much nourishment as any of the 
roots used in diet. The farinacious or mealy kind 
is in general the most easy of digestion, and they are 
much improved by being roasted or baked. They 
ought always to be eaten with meat, and never 
without salt. The salt should be boiled with them. 

Salads, being eaten raw, require good digestive 
powers, but the addition of oil and vinegar, qualified 
with mustard, renders the moderate use of them 
consistent even with a weak stomach. 


Spinach affords a soft, lubricating aliment, but 


contains little nourishment. In weak stomachs it is 
apt to produce acidity, and frequently a looseness. 
To obviate these effects, it ought always to be well 
beaten, and have but little butter mixed with it. 

Asparagus is a nourishing article in diet, and pro- 
motes the secretion of urine; but disposes a little to 
flatulence. 

Green Peas and Beans, boiled in their fresh state, 
are both agreeable to the taste and wholesome, being 
neither so flatulent nor so difficult of digestion as in 
their ripe state, in which they resemble the other 
leguminous vegetables. French beans possess much 
the same qualities, but yield a more watery juice, 
and have a greater disposition to produce flatulence. 

Artichokes resemble asparagus in their qualities, 
but seem to be more nutritive and less diuretic. 

Cabbages do not afford much nourishment, but are 
an agreeable addition to animal food, and not quite 
80 flatulent as the common greens. They are like- 
wise diuretic, and somewhat laxative. Cabbage has 
a stronger tendency to putrefaction than most other 
vegetable substances; and, during its putrefying 
state, sends forth an offensive smell, much resem- 
bling that of putrefying animal bodies. So far, how- 
ever, from promoting a putrid disposition in the 
human body, it is, on the cortrary. a wholesome ali- 
ment in scurvy. 

Beets, when young and tender, are very digestible. 

Indian Corn, before ripening, is wholesome for 
most persons when boiled upon the ear, and is very 
nourishing. 

Turnips are a nutritious article of vegetable food, 
but not very easy of digestion, and are flatulent. 
This effect is in a good measure obviated by pressing 
the water out of them before they are eaten. 

Carrots contain a considerable quantity of nutri- 
tious juice, but are among the most flatulent of vege- 
table productions. 

Parsnips are more nourishing and less flatulent 
than carrots, which they also exceed in the sweet- 
ness of their mucilage. By boiling them in two dif- 
ferent waters, they are rendered less flatulent, but 
their other qualities are thereby diminished in pro- 
portion. 

Parsley is of a stimulating and aromatic nature, 
well calculated to make agreeable sauces. It is also 
a gentle diuretic, but preferable in all its qualities 
when boiled. 

Celery affords a root both wholesome and fragrant, 
but is difficult of digestion in its raw state. It gives 
an agreeable taste to soups, as well as renders them 
diuretic. 

Onions, Garlic, and Shalots are all of a stimulating 
nature, by which they assist digestion and expel 
flatulency. They are, however, most suitable to 
persons of a cold and phlegmatic constitution. 

Radishes of all kinds, particularly the horseradish, 
agree with the three preceding articles. They excite 
the discharge of air lodged in the intestines. 

Tomatoes are generally considered the most whole- 
some of all vegetables. 

Apples are a wholesome fruit, but in general they 
agree best with the stomach when eaten roasted or 
boiled. The more aromatic kinds of apples are the 
| fittest for eating raw. 

Pears resemble much in their effects the sweet 
kind of apples, but have more of a laxative quality, 
and a greater tendency to flatulence. 

Cherries are in generai a wholesome fruit, when 
perfectly fresh, but not otherwise. 

Plums are nourishing, but are apt to produce 
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flatulence. If eaten fresh, and before they are ripe, 
especially in large quantities, they occasion colics, 
and other complaints of the bowels. 

Peaches are of a nourishing quality, and they 
abound in juice ; they are serviceable ia bilious com- 
plaints. 

Apricots are more pulpy than peaches, but are apt 
to ferment, and produce acidities in weak stomachs. 

Gooseberries and Currants, when ripe, are similar 
in their qualities to cherries, and when used in a 
green state they are agreeably cooling. 

Strawberries are an agreeable, cooling ailment. 

Cucumbers are cooling, and agreeable to the palate 
in hot weather; but to prevent them from proving 
hurtful to the stomach, the juice ought to be squeezed 
out after they are sliced, and vinegar, pepper, and 
salt afterwards added. 

TIMES OF TAKING FOOD. 

NATURE has fixed no particular hours for eating. 
When the mode of life is uniform, it is of great im- 
portance to adopt fixed hours; when it is irregular, 
we ought to be guided by the real wants of the sys- 
tem as dictated by appetite. 

A strong laboring man, engaged in hard work, will 
require food oftener and in larger quantities than an 
indolent or sedentary man. 

As a general rule, about five hours should elapse 
between one meal and another—longer, if the mode 
of life be indolent; shorter, if it be very active. 

When dinner is delayed seven or eight hours after 
breakfast, some slight refreshment should be taken 
between. 

Young persons when growing fast, require more 
food and at shorter intervals than those do who have 
attained maturity. 

Children under seven years of age, usually need 
food every three hours; a piece of bread will be a 
healthy lunch, and a child seldom eats bread to ex- 
cess. 

Those persons who eat a late supper should not 
take breakfast till one or two honrs after rising. 
Those who dine late, and eat nothing afterwards, 
require breakfast soon after rising. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Scalloped Fish.— Any cold fish, one egg, milk, one 
large blade of pounded mace, one tablespoonful of 
flour, one teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, pepper and 
salt to taste, bread-crums, butter. Pick the fish care- 
fully from the bones, and moisten with milk and the 
egg; add the other ingredients, and place in a deep 
dish or scallop shells: over with bread-crums, but- 
ter the top, and brown before the fire; when quite 
hot, serve. 

Spinach and Eggs.—Carefully wash, boil, strain, 
and chop the spinach, mould into shape, and edge 
with diamonds of toast. Poach some new-laid eggs 
carefully, and arrange on the top. Serve very hot. 


Boiled Flounders.—Sufficient water to cover the 
flounders, salt in the proportion of six ounces to each 
gallon, a little vinegar. Put on a kettle with enough 
water to cover the flounders, lay in the fish, add salt 
and vinegar in the above proportions, and when it 
boils, simmer very gently for five minutes. They 
must not boil fast, or they will break. Serve with 
plain melted butter, or parsley and butter. 

Boiled Fowl, with Oysters, (Hxcellent.)—One young 
fowl, three dozen oysters, the yelks of two eggs, quar- 
ter of a pint of cream. Trussa young fowlas for boil- 
ing; fill the inside with oysters which have been 
bearded and washed in their own liquor: secure the 
ends of the fowl, put it into a jar, and plunge the jar 





into a saucepan of boiling water. Keep it boiling 
for an hour and a half, or rather longer; then take 
the gravy that has flowed from the oysters and fowl, 
of which there will be a good quantity; stir in the 
cream and yelks of eggs, add a few oysters scalded 
in their liquor; let the sauce get quite hot, but do not 
allow it to boil; pour some of it over the fowl, and 
the remainder send to table inatureen. A blade of 
pounded mace added to the sauce, with the cream 
and eggs, will be found an improvement. 

Boiled Fowl and Rice.—One fowl, mutton broth, 
two onions, two small blades of pounded mace, pep- 
per and salt to taste, quarter of a pint of rice, pars- 
ley, and butter. Truss the fowl as for boiling, and 
put it into a stewpan with sufficient clear, well- 
skimmed mutton broth to cover it; add the onion, 
mace, and a seasoning of pepper and salt; stew very 
gently for about one hour, should the fowl be large, 
and about half an hour before it is ready put in the 
rice, which should be well washed and soaked. When 
the latteris tender, strain it from the liquor, and put 
it on a sieve reversed to dry before the fire, and, in 
the meantime, keep the fowl hot. Dish it, put the 
rice around as a border, pour a little parsley and 
butter over the fowl, and the remainder send to table 
in a tureen. 

To Bake Ham.—Ham; acommoncrust. Asaham 
for baking should be well soaked, let it remain in 
water for at least twelve hours. Wipe it dry, trim 
away any rusty places underneath, and cover it with 
a common crust, taking care that this is of sufficient 
thickness all over to keep the gravyin. Place it in 
a moderately-heated oven, and bake for nearly four 
hours. Take off the crust and skin, and cover with 
raspings, the same as for boiled ham, and garnish 
the knuckle with a paper frill. This method of cook- 
ing a ham is, by many persons, considered far supe- 
rior to boiling it, as it cuts fuller of gravy and hasa 
finer flavor. 

Cutlets of Cold Mutton.—The remains of cold loin 
or neck of mutton, one egg, bread-crums, brown 
gravy or tomato sauce. Cut the remains of cold loin 
or neck of mutton into cutlets, trim them, and take 
away a portion of the fat, should there be too much; 
dip them in beaten egg, and sprinkle with bread- 
crums, and fry them a nice brown in hot dripping. 
Arrange them on a dish, and pour around them 
either a good gravy or hot tomato sauce. 

Carrot Soup.--¥our quarts of liquor in which a leg 
of mutton or beef has been boiled, a few beef-bones, 
six large carrots, two large onions, one turnip; sea- 
soning of salt and pepper to taste; Cayenne. Put 
the liquor, bones, onions, turnip, pepper, and salt, 
into a stewpan, and simmer for three hours. Scrape 
and cut the carrots thin, strain the soup on them, 
and stew them till soft enough to pulp through a hair 
sieve or coarse cloth; then boil the pulp with the 
soup, which should be of the consistency of pea-soup. 
Add Cayenne. Pulp only the red part of the carrot, 
and make this suup the day before it is wanted. 


Calf's Liver and Bacon.—Two or three pounds of 
liver, bacon, pepper and salt to taste, a small piece 
of butter, flour, two tablespoonfals of lemon-juice, 
quarter of a pint of water. Cut the liver in thin 
slices, and cut as many slices of bacen as there are 
of liver: fry the bacon first, and put that on a hot 
dish before the fire, Fry the liver in the fat which 
comes from the bacon, after seasoning it with pep- 
per and salt and dredging over it a very little flour. 
Turn the liver occasionally to prevent its burning, 
and when done, lay it around the dish with a piece 
of bacon between each. Pour away the bacon fat, 
put in a small piece of butter, dredge in a little flour, 
add the lemon-juice and water, give one boil, and 
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pour it in the middle of the dish. It may be gar- 
nished with slices of cut lemon, or forcemeat balls. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


How to Keep Cakes.—Rich cakes keep good for a 
longer period than plain ones: as water is not used 
in making the former, and sugar, of which they con- 
tain much, will not ferment unless it be dissolved in 
water. Cakes are best kept in earthen pans, or in 
tin; but they soon become dry in drawers or wooden 
boxes. Cakes wetted with milk eat best when new, 
but do not keep so well as others. 

Good Common Cake.—Take two cups of light 
bread dough, two eggs, one cup of sugar, one cup of 
raisins, half cup of butter, one nutmeg, one teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus; mix them thoroughly, and add a 
little flour. Let it stand half an hour before baking. 

French Cake.—One and a quarter pound of flour, 
one smail teacupful of yeast, half pintof milk warmed, 
one pound of butter, and four eggs. Make a hole in 
the flour, and pour into it the milk, eggs, and yeast; 
mix them all well together; beat the dough, adding 
the butter by degrees. Let it stand for one hour to 
rise; then take half pound of sifted sugar, and mix 
it well in with the dough; butter the cups or pans, 
put in the dough, and ornament the top with candied 
orange or lemon-pecl. 

Derby Cakes.—Rub one pound of butter into two 
pounds of sifted flour, add one pound of currants, 
one pound of good moist sugar, and two beaten eggs 
mixed with half a pint of milk; work the whole into 
a paste, roll it out thiniy, cut it into cakes, and bake 
them about five minutes in a moderate oven. 

Pound Cakes.—Beat to creain one pound of butter, 
and work it smoothly with one pound of sifted loaf- 
sugar, and nine well-beaten eggs, and mix in lightly 
one pound of flour, half a nutmeg grated, and a little 
pounded cinnamon or mace; beat together half an 
hourand bake about one hour ina brisk oven. Can- 
died lemon-peel cut thin, and blanched and chopped 
sweet almonds are sometimes added; and half a 
pound of currants will make the cake much richer. 
Half the above proportions will make a moderately- 
sized cake. 

Rolis.—One quart of flour, one tablespoonful of 
yeast, three potatoes and one spoonful of lard, with 
a pinch of salt. An egg improves it. 

Small Almond Puddings.—Half a pound of sweet 
almonds, six bitter ones, quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sifted sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of cream, one tablespoonful of 
brandy. Blanch and pound the almonds toa smooth 
paste with a spoonful of water; warm the butter, mix 
the almonds with this, and add the other ingredients, 
leaving out the whites of two eggs, and be particular 
that these are well beaten. Mix well, butter some 
cups, half fill them, and bake the puddings from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. Turh them out on 
a dish, and serve with a sweet sauce, or with sifted 
sugar only. 


Lightand Wholesome Pudding.—With three ounces 
of the crums of a stale loaf finely grated and soaked 
in a quarter pint of boiling milk, mix six ounces of 
suet minced very small, one ounce of dry bread- 
zrums, ten ounces of stoned raisins, a little salt, the 
grated rind of an orange, and three eggs, leaving out 





one white. Boil the pudding for two hours, and 
serve it with very sweet sance: put no sugar in it. 
Sponge Cake Pudding.—Melt some butter and rub 
with it the mould in which the pudding is to be 
made: rub it very evenly. Sift on the butter some | 
pounded sugar, and take care that all parts of the | 
mould are equally covered with it soas to look white. | 
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Stone some raisins and currants, and put them ac- 
cording to fancy in the carvings of the mould. Take 
some sponge cake, the staler the better, cut it up in 
small pieces, and fill the mould lightly with it, mix- 
ing through it currants and raisins rubbed in flour. 
Beat separately the whites and yelks of four eggs, 
mixing with the yelks four tablespoonfuls of sugar ; 
pour on them one and a half pint of cold milk, and 
pour this over the sponge cake. It should fill the 
mould entirely ; grate the peel of one lemon in the 
custard. Set the mould in a saucepan of cold water: 
let the water cover one-third of the mould, and place 
it over the fire; when the water begins to boil, set it 
on one side the fire so that the custard will cook 
slowly, or it will turn. When nearly done put it 
again over the fire, but do not let it brown. It will 
bake in a quarter of an hour. To make a sauce for 
it, beat the yelks of two eggs in half pint of new milk, 
and sugar to your taste; strain it through a cloth or 
sieve, and flavor it with rose-water, bitter almonds, 
or anything that is preferred. Turn the pudding 
into a dish, and pour the sauce around it. 


Rice Flour Pudding.—Thicken one pint of new 
milk with three tablespoorfuls of ground rice; mix 
half a pound of butter with three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, and put them into the milk; take ten eggs, 
leaving out the whites of five; beat them light, and 
add them to the other ingredients. Bake it in pastry 
or not, as you please. 

Arrow-Root Pudding.—From a quart of new milk 
take a small teacupful, and mix it with two large 
spoonfuls of arrow-root. Boil the remainder of the 
milk, and stir it amongst the arrow-root; add when 
nearly cold, four well-beaten eggs, with two ounces 
of pounded loaf-sugar, and the same of fresh butter 
broken into small bits; season with grated nutmeg. 
Mix it well together, and bake it in a buttered dish 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Gooseberry Fool—Put the fruit into a stone jar, 
with some good sugar; set the jar on a stove, or in 
a saucepan of water over the fire; if the former, a 
large spoonful of water should be added to the fruit. 
When it is done enough to pulp, press it through a 
colander: have ready a teacupful of new milk and 
the same quantity of raw cream boiled together, and 
left to be cold; then sweeten pretty well with fine 
sugar, and mix the pulp by degrees with it. Or: Mix 
equal proportions of gooseberry pulp and custard. 





CONTRIBUTED. 


Everton Toffy.—Mix one pound of sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of treacle, half a pound of butter, with the 
rind of half a lemon; boil all over a slow fire an hour, 
and pour it upon tins well buttered. N. 

To Clean Bottlés.—Tea-leaves well shaken up with 
cold water, clean carafes and decanters most effectu- 
ally. 

Custard Cream.—Beil half pint of new milk with 
a piece of lemon-peel, two peach-leaves, a stick of 
cinnamon, and eight lumps of white sugar. Should 
cream be employed instead of milk, there will be no 
oceasion to strain it. Beat the yelks, say of four 
eggs; strain the milk through coarse muslin, or a 
hair sieve; then mix the eggs and milk very gradu- 
ally together, and simmer it gently on the fire, stir- 
ring it until it thickens, but removing it the moment 
it becins to boil, or it will curdle. 

Biscuit Drops.—Beat up four eggs with a pound of 
finely-powdered loaf-sugar, and a small quantity of 
water, add the same weicht of flour, and some carz- 
way-seeds. Then butter the surface of a sheet of 
white paper, and lay the mixture on in spoonfuls: 
sprinkle them over with fine sugar, and bake them 
at a moderate heat. E. 
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MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 


THE most notable feature in the literary aspect of 
our times is undoubtedly the great expansion of peri- 
odical literature during the last half century. At 
the head of this class must be placed the daily and 
weekly press. Whether we regard the marvellous 


fulness and accuracy of their news, the talent dis- | 


played in their original articles, or the general fair- 
ness, good temper, and good judgment which char- 
acterize the journals of our time, we must admit that 
they rank among the best evidences of the mental 
and moral progress of our age. 

Our monthly and quarterly periodicals occupy a 
different place; but one, we may venture to say, 
hardly less important. Their influence, if not so 
immediate and all-pervading as that of the news- 
paper press, is, in certain departments—and particu- 
larly in social and domestic life, and in the domains 
of science and general literature—more profound 
and permanent. The greatest writers of the day 
have been contributors to these periodicals, and 
many of the most valuable works of our times have 
first appeared, either wholly orin part, in their pages. 
Many of the improvements and reforms which have 
distinguished our era have had their origin in maga- 
zine articles. The most valuable discoveries in sci- 
ence are often given to the world in this manner. 
Romance, poetry, biography, criticism, history, trav- 
els, philosophical and political disquisitions of the 
highest cast, illustrate the pages of periodicals of 
various classes; and, if all that appears in them does 
not come up to the same standard—which is not to 
be expected—it may, at least, be affirmed that a cul- 
tivated taste, and a keen sense of propriety in word 
and thought, are rarely absent. 

It is not for us to say what part has been borne by 
the Lapy’s Boox in the general literary progress of 
our times; but we may venture to express the feel- 
ings of satisfaction it has awakened in reealling to 
mind the success which has attended those efforts 
for improvement which have been advocated in our 
columns. When the first number of our magazine 
was published, there was not an incorporated college 
for women in our land. Now there are many in 
which young ladies receive an education not inferior 
to that which is given to young men by some of our 
most esteemed universities. Not one woman was 
then licensed as a practitioner of medicine in the 
United States or in England, eyen to attend on pa- 
tients of her own sex or on children. Now there 
are several colleges in America and Europe where 
women receive medical instruction and degrees. 
Their graduates have not only won a position and 
good repute in almost all Christian countries, but 
have, moreover, as missionaries in heathen lands, 
found a new and vast field of usefulness, of which 
the limits cannot be foreseen. 

The season brings to mind the other topics to which, 
as our readers are aware, much attention has been 
given in our pages. It has been our anxious desire 
that a day should be set apart, by authority, as a 
thanksgiving holiday for the whole nation. Our 
other national holidays are merely patriotic or social. 
There should be one of a religious cast, giving an 
opportunity for those public manifestations of grati- 
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tude in which all persons, of whatever creed, who 
recognize an overruling Providence, can join. The 
sentiments of thankfulness to the Supreme Power, 
and of good-will among men, which such a festival 
ealls forth, cannot but have an improving effect on 
the national character, and must help to promote 
that union and harmony on which the welfare of the 
country depends. For fourteen years past the annual 
proclamation of the President has appointed the last 
Thursday of November to be this holiday of national 
thanksgiving. It is earnestly hoped that this ap- 
pointment will now be confirmed by an Act of Con- 
gress, and made a sure possession to the country for 
all time to come, so long as our national existence 
shall endure. 

In the advocacy of such efforts for the general good 
as those which have here been named, the contribu- 
tors to magazine literature find their best occupa- 
tion, and in the success of these labors they have their 
highest reward. 


“PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE.” 


It is sometimes said that women are not just; that, 
while generosity, and kindness, and self-devotion are 
more common among them than with men, yet they 
are deficient in the nice appreciation of what is due 
to others, and cannot “ put themselves in the place”’ 
of the people whom they deal with, .o as to under- 
stand their conduct. Perhaps this assertion is true, 
for in the education of women the idea of justice is 
not insisted upon; but we do not believe there is any 
intrinsic difference between the sexes in this respect, 
and we know more than one woman who is scrupu- 
lously and accurately fair to all with whom she is 
brought into contact in the ordinary dealings of life. 

Be this as it may, there is no question that nobody 
is completely good who neglects the practice of this 
fundamental virtue. “ Be just before you are gener- 
ous,” says the proverb; and the recent lamentable 
occurrences in our own country ought tolend empha- 
sis to the injunction ; for nothing is more certain than 
that, if the situation on both sides had been under- 
stood, if the railroad management on the one hand, 
and the train-men on the other, could have had per- 
fect confidence in each other's appreciation of the dif- 
ficulties of the position, of the fact that there was a 
smaller fund to divide between employés and stock- 
holders, and of the consequent necessity that both 
should undergo a reduction of income—if each side 
could have trusted, in other words, to the other's 
sense of justice, we shovld never have seen the 
mournful and suicidal spectacle exhibited at Pitts- 
burg on the 22d of last July. But the conductors and 
the brakesmen were imbued with the belief that they 
were oppressed by capital, and that they could get 
nothing except by the strong hand; and the result 
wasastill further reduction in the ability of the rail- 
way companies to pay their train-men, and ina rising 
up of the great body of law-abiding citizens in de- 
fence of order and property. 

Thisis an extreme case ; but any master or mistress 
knows that harmonious co-operation in managing a 
farm or a household entirely depends on this quality 
of justice in the employer, and in the recognition of 
it by the employed. You may give high wages and 
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presents tu your domestic servants, for instance, 
until you think yourself entitled to their everlasting 
gratitude; but, 1f you neglect or refuse what they 


* conceive to be their due, if you cut off their “ privi- 


teges,” or refuse to let them go to weddings and 
funerals, they will be inastate of permanent discon- 
tent. And if you, the mistress, will put yourself in 
the place of your servants, and remember that these 
outings, these festivities and solemnities, represent 
family and friends, and the softer side of life to wo. 
men who have very little else but work in their daily 
existence, you will not be disposed to deny them a 
reasonable share of happiness. That they will over- 
step limits is very likely, indeed, and the mistress 
must be firm as well as kind; but the knowledge of 
what is really reasonable, and the disposition to make 
all proper concessions, is what we mean by justice— 
or, rather by that larger quality, into which sympathy 
enters, and which Mr. Reade has exemplified in the 
novel whose title we have placed at the head of our 
article 

We have not space for the instances that throng 
upon us where an ounce of justice would be worth a 
pound of liberality or of self-sacrifice. The family 
is a little community in which the rights of certain 
members are almost sure to be comparatively disre- 
garded. This is often with the consent, apparently, 
of the injured person; but none the less is ita wrong. 
It is an every-day oceurrence to find that the neg 
lected member of a family is the one who meets 
recognition antl success in society. The merits of 
the Ugly Duckling become apparent to her sisters of 
the barnyard only when the world has discovered 
that she is a swan. 

George Eliot says somewhere that we cannot do 
full justice to any human being unless we love him 
We do not question this great truth; but there isa 
sense of right and of the claims of others which may 
go hand-in-hand with dislike, and which prevents a 
merited punishment from degenerating into revenge. 
We cannot all reach to the full height of that great 
precept, to love our neighbors as ourselves; but more 


of us may attain to the praise of those who “do justly, | 


and love mercy.”’ This is the foundation of all excel. 
lence; and a character in which justice is wanting 
may condescend, under a sudden pressure, to conduct 
which even Charity herself could not excuse. 





TALKS BY THE FIRESIDE. 

THERE is a Chinese proverb thata single conversa. 
tion across the table with a wise man is better than 
ten years mere study of books. It is certain that 
sensible mothers, who watch the development of their 
children’s minds themselves, instead of taking for 
granted as trie all the essays on education, are mueh 
more iikely to meet the wants of the young than 
theorists guess. 

“Now, Lilla, don’t you go to the front door when 
you want to come into the house, but go to the back 
door.” 

The child continued her play on the lawn a few min- 
utes, and then walked up the front steps and rang 
the door-bell. She was not much over four years old, 
and had a very lively imagination. 

Her mother met her at the top of the stairs. 

“This is naughty of you, Lilla. I told you not to 
ring the door-bell, but to goin atthe back door. It 
is Monday, and Delia has a great deal to do.” 

Lilla fixed her steady, brown eyes on her mother’s 
face for half a minute. Then she said :— 

“I didn't ring the door-bell, mamma. The postman 
ruhg it, and gave a letter to Delia.” 

This was by no means the first or the fiftieth time 
the little girl had drawn on her imagination. She 
was so much in the habit of “making up,” as she 


- 


called her little inventions of Kitty’s talk and Do!ly's 
talk, that the mixture of fact and taney did not dis- 
turb her moral sense, which, indeed, was of small 
growth, and waited for intellectual discernment. i 

The mother was somewhat at a loss. Her own 
mother and grandmother would have had no hesita- 
tion in such a matter. A lie would have been sum- 
marily visited by puaishment, and the love of truth 
implanted by the healthful tingle of the switch on 
the tender skin. Our ancestors relied much on the 
law of association. 

This mother, who was a wise woman, and had as. 
siduously watched the development of her child’s 
faculties, had already often rebuked the child’s in- 
ventions when used as excuses; but she found it dif- 
ficult to make Lilla understand why and when the 
literal fact should be reported. Finishing her state- 
ments and examples so as to suit the little compre- 
hension, she said :— 

“ And when you do a thing, you must not say you 
do not do it, Lilla.” 

“Is that a sin, mamma?” 

“Yes, that is a sin. Now, you don’t want todo 
anything that is sinful ?” 

But, by this time, the little mind was fatigued and 
indisposed to moral reflection, so the wise mé@ther, 
who had early learned the principle of “ judicious 
neglect,” dropped her hold of the seed and let it sink 
into the young soil. She was a friend of Mrs. Adam, 
who related the anecdote one evening 

“T think there are more lies told from cowardice 
among children,” said Mrs. Ward; “ probably more 
from vanity among older people.” 

“One should be very careful not to blame the cow- 
ardstoomuch. Childrensooften outgrow this weak- 
ness as the nervous system becomes strong.” 

“Yet we often see,” said Mrs. Adam, “the disposi- 
tion to exaggeration and even invention remain far 
beyond childhood. I agree with Dr. Johnson, who 
thought a child should be sternly rebuked for saying 
there were two flies on the window-pane when there 
was but one.” 

“We should all agree with you,” said Mrs. Ward: 
“but if the fly were to become an element of import- 
ance, or connected with testimony, he would instantly 
be multiplied, and in good faith to a dozen at least.” 

“Any one who has been in the habit of attending 
trials or of taking testimony sees that,” said Mr. 
Ward, “how next to impossible itis to get at the plain 
facts of acase. When there is not the smallest in- 
cucement to depart from the truth, indeed where 
every one evidently wishes to state the simple facts, 
it is astonishing to see how the different observers 
will differ in their statements, and only when shown 
that such and such things were simply impossible, 
will they so modify their accounts as to make them 
consistent with each other and with possibility.” 

“I think we should be lenient with children, then,” 
said Mrs. Ward. 

SHOULD MEN LEARN COOKERY? 

THERE was a time, as we learn from Homer, when 

every freeman was expected to know how to wield 


| arms, and how to cook a dinner. Indeed, it would 


seem that in those days the rule prevailed that the 
greater the hero the better the cook. When the em- 
bassage of Grecian leaders repaired to the tent of 
Achilles, the poem tells us, in the stately epic fashion, 
of the hospitality with which that royal chieftain and 
his prineely friends received their guests. Not hav- 
ing Bryant’s excellent version at hand, we must be 
content with the polished rhymes of Pope. It will 
be seen that the feast comprised what, inthe humbler 
language of prose, would be termed a stew and a 


‘ fry:— 
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Straightway Patroclus o’er the blazing fire 
Heaps in a brazen vase three chines entire ; 

The brazen vase Automedon sustains, 

Which flesh of porket, sheep, and goats contains. 
Achilles at the genial feast presides, 

The parts transtfixes, and with skill divides. 
Meanwhile, Patroclus sweats, the fire to raise ; 
The tent is brightened by the rising blaze. 

Then, when the languid flames at length subside, 
He strows a bed of glowing embers wide. 

Above the coals the smoking fragments turns, 
And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns.” 


In the French army, to this day, the heroic tradi- | 


tion is kept up. No private soldier, it seems, can be 
promoted to the rank of corporal until he has passed 
a satisfactory examinaticn in cookery; and, in con- 
sequence, the art is cultivated throughout every regi- 
ment. The good results of this, and other like regu- 
lations, were seen in the Crimean war. While the 
English soldiers, before Miss Nightingale’s arrival, 
were dying by handreds, the French troops were 
comparatively healthy. The English authorities, it 
is stated, have now determined to follow the example 
of theirneighbors. All recruits are to be put through 
a course of cookery, which is to be carried out under 
the direction of the quartermaster-general ; so that 
the fashion of warrior-cooks is to be revived in this 
practical age. 

It may be well to consider whether a similar cus- 
tom should not obtain in civil life. We cannot, in- 
deed, insist that every bearded candidate for matri- 
mony shall be put through an examination in culinary 
skill. But the unwritten law of society might, at 
least, require him to know as much of that accom- 
plishment as he is expected to know of carving. 
Cookery, it should be remembered, is a science as 
wellasanart. All the alterations which food under- 
goes in its preparation are chemical changes. Asis 
well known, the greatest chemists, including Liebig 
and Tyndall, have given special attention to this 
branch of investigation. If the nature and result of 
these changes were more generally understood, our 
food would be better prepared, to the saving both of 
healthandof money. Without advocating the intru- 
sion of either sex into the proper province of the 
other, we may venture to affirm that it would be better 
if the education of the one comprised more regard to 
household management, and that of the other a better 
knowledge of financial matters, so that they might 
be qualified to render, if necessary, mutual advice 
and assistance. If something more of masculine 
science and precision were introduced into domestic 
affairs, and something more of feminine caution and 
economy prevailed in matters of business, there would 
be less of dyspepsia and fewer “panics” to disturb 
and distress us. 





DEADLY CoLors.—Though much has been said 
about the bad effects resulting from the use of arse- 
nic in dyes, it appears to be still employed to a large 
extent. Dr. G. Owen Rees, Consulting Physician to 
Guy’s Hospitai, London, has found evidence that the 
green calico lining of bed-curtains has for months 
produced severe symptoms, which were treated as 
those of natural disease, but without avail. When 
the curtains were removed, the patient recovered at 
once. He asserts that the beautiful, pale-green mus- 
lin, largely used for ladies’ dresses, sometimes con- 
tains in every yard not less than sixty grains of the 
deadly arsenical compound known as Scheele’s green. 
He adds the suggestion, frightful to the gay world, 
that “the agitation of skirts in dancing discharges 
arsenical poison, which probably causes some of the 
pallor and languor usually attributed to ill-ventilated 
and crowded rooms and bad champagne.” Dr. Rees 
recommends that the use of these poisonous dyes 
should be forbidden bylaw. In the meanwhile ladies 








in their purchases will do well to avoid the colors in 
which disease and even death may be lurking. 





HosptraL NuRSEs.—The example set by Miss Night- 
ingale and her companions in the Crimea, and fol- 
lowed with such excellent results in our civil war, is 
at length giving to women their proper place, which 
has been too long usurped by the less-qualified sex. 
In Russia, the ‘red cross nurses,” as those attached 
to the hospital service in war are styled, are hence- 
forth to be women, as soon as they can be trained for 
the purpose. More than three hundred were lately 
selected in St. Petersburg, and, after receiving a 
course of instruction by lectures, and, as far as prac- 
ticable, by practice in nursing and the dressing of 
wounds, were “sent to the front.” The correspond- 
ent of the London Graphic says that these Russian 
women nurses have been found far superior to the 
men “not onlyin nursing, but in temperance, energy, 
accuracy, and rapidity of learning.” Unfortunately 
for themselves, the Turks are deprived of this benefit. 
Their inveterate habit of treating women asinferiors 
has proved so offensive that some who, out of kind- 
ness, had offered their services in this capacity, have 
been obliged to give up the attempt. 





How CHILDREN Grow. — Professor Bowditch, of 
the Harvard Medical School, has had some twenty- 
five thousand measurements of children taken in the 
various schools of the city of Boston. They have led 
him tosome interesting conclusions., Boys and girls, 
it seems, run a sort of race in their growth, each win- 
ming alternately. Until the age of eleven or twelve 
years, boys are taller and heavier than girls of the 
same age. At that period, girls begin to grow rap- 
idly, and for the next two or three years they surpass 
boys of the same age both in size and weight. But 
by that time the girls have nearly completed their 
growth. The boys keep on growing for some years 
longer, and thus, in the end, leave off conquerors in 
the race for highness—the girls getting beauty, it 
may be supposed, asa sort of “second prize.” Fur- 
thermore, “children born of American parents are, 
in Massachusetts, taller and heavier than children of 
foreign-born parentage.” Thus, any European phy- 
siologist who may desire to find evidence that the 
human race has degenerated on this continent wil) 
have to look somewhere else than in the Massachu- 
setts schools. 


Non-INFLAMMABLE Dresses.—A cheap and simple 
preparation that will render articles of dress unin- 
flammable would be an invention as valuable as Sir 
Humphry Davy’s safety-lamp. It would save many 
lives and much suffering. Scientific men have hoped 
that this invention had been found in a mixture of 
“tungstate of soda” with common starch. Professor 
Gladstone and Dr. Alder Wright have both an- 
nounced its efficacy to audiences at the Royal Insti- 
tution in London. On one occasion Dr. Wright's 
assistant walked about over flamesin a muslin dress 
prepared jin this way. The lecturer attempted to 
repeat the demonstration at Kensington. Here, the 
dress was placed upon a “dummy,” a precaution 
which proved fortunate, as, when a light was applied 
to the clothing, it at once blazed up and was con- 
sumed. This, of course, only showed that the pre- 
paration had not been properly made. It is to be 
hoped that chemists will continue their inquiries 
until the right method is made certain. 





Ir there be a human tear 

From passion’s dross refined and clear, 

A tear so limpid and so weak 

It would not stain an angel's cheek, 

’Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter's head. 
WALTER Scort. 
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Literary Dotices. 


From CLaxTon, REMSBN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phil- 
adelphia :— ’ 

THE CHILD-HUNTERS. By a friend of Italy. 
The public are already more or less familiar with 
the fact that large numbers ef children are yearly 
abducted, or obtained through misrepresentations to 
their parents, from Italy, and brought to America, 
where they are taught to be thieves and beggars. 
This little story, written by one who seems well ac- 
quainted with the wrongs and sufferings endured by 
these poor children, has been written in order to 
awaken still more lively interest in the matter. 


From T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

LA GAVITA; The Sea-Gull. By Fernan Cabal- 
lero. “ Fernan Caballero” is the nom-de-plume of a 
Spanish lady, recently deceased, who may almost be 
said to have stood at the head of modern Spanish 
fictitious literature. The story before us is one of 
rare interest, sensational in its character, and tho- 
roughly Spanish. It will give quite as good an idea 
as any of its author's productions, of the peculiarities 
of her style. 

SELF-LOVE; Or, The Afternoon of Single Life. 
This is a very excellent work, purporting to give ad- 
vice tosingle women toward the ruling of their lives; 
but much of its advice could be equally well acted 
upon by persons of either sex, and of all conditions. 

AURORA FLOYD. By MissM.E. Braddon. This 
is the novel which first secured the attention of the 
public to Miss Braddon as a novelist, and made the 
beginningof herfame. She has written much better 
things since; still, this will doubtless be read with 
interest by those who now see it for the first time. 


From C. T. Dititryenam, New York, through Por. 
TER & COATES, Philade)lphia:— 

THE LIFE OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. By Wil- 
liam F. Gill. At last justice has been done to the 
memory of poor Poe, and the foul calumnies which 
were heaped upon him by Griswold in his biography 
of the man, have not only been denied but disproved. 
All persons who have admired the wonderful genius 
of Poe, will be glad to have this opportunity of find- 
ing what the man really was. It is tardy justice to 
one of America’s most gifted poets; but here the old 
adage has force, “ Better late than never.” 


From Jesse Hangy & Co., Boston :— 

THE BLACKBOARD IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
By Frank Beard. Not only does this book urge the 
advantages accruing to a use of the blaekbourd in 
Sunday-school, but it is, in fact, a manual of direc- 
tions for such use, being profusely illustrated with 
diagrams, pictures, and illuminated sentences for 
such use. It will be found of practical advantage to 
superintendents and teachers. 


From AMERICAN SunDAY-ScHooL Unton, Philadel- 
phia:— 

TWO EUNDRED YEARS AGO; Or, Life in New 
Sweden. By the author of “Over the Hedge,” ete. 
This is a delightful little story, purporting to have 
been written far back in the early days of the settle. 
ment of America, at a time when the present site of 
Philadelphia was occupied by a colony of good and 
thrifty Swedes. 








From Lorne, Boston, through CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
& HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

BEAUTIFUL EDITH; The Child-Woman. One 
of those readable stories, which have not sufficient 
character to really merit a description, but which 
will hold the reader’s interest tothe ead. It belongs 
to Loring’s *“ Tales of the Day.” 


From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. July, 1877. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
M.D. Assisted by lL. Minis Hays, M.D. 








OCTOBER, (877. 

HELP IN NEED.—Our steel plate for this month 
reveals one of those pleasing incidents which never 
fail deeply to touch our hearts. The heartiness and 
confidence with which the little one looks up to the 
elder sister or brother in the moment of need or of 
danger, are honored with a service and affection 
which, could they be exhibited by the strong to the 
weak on the greater plane of mature life, would 
render our existence here a comparative elysium. 

Persons ordering a change in the direction of 
Magazines must give both the old and the new ad- 
dress in full. No change can be made after the Ist 
of any month in the address of the Magazine for the 
following month. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for September has reached 
us; itis a perfect mine of reading matter. The en- 

raving in the front of the number cannot, we be- 
ieve, be surpassed. It is entitied “The Farmers 
Happy Home,” and is of itself worth the price of al 
entire year’s subscription. The September issue 
contains the opening chapters of *‘The Mystery of 
Beechcroft,” four chapters of which are published. 
The remainder of the magazine is made up of other 
interesting stories, poetry, receipts, ete., all written 
so attractively that we are not surprised that a lady 
friend of ours should say that, if she could not get 
both, she would sooner do without her breakfast 
than her Lapy’s Book. There has been but one 
chance in GoDEy’s since it was first issued, and that 
is that it has continued to grow better and better, 
until it has earned the proud distinction of the 
Queen of Ladies’ Mayazines.—Independent, Pied- 
mont, West Virginia. 

PERHAPS the most popular articles we have ever 
published, have been the charades by Miss 8. Annie 
Frost, now Mrs. Shields, one of the future editors of 
GopEY. We have constant applications for back 
numbers containing them, They are so simple, and 
yet so interesting, that they furnish a delightful 
winter evening’s amusement. 

A TALL, elderly, refined-looking gentleman recently 
went into a small post-office in a rural region of Eng- 
land. He asked some question relative to the regis- 
tering of a letter, and was very sharply and rudely 
snubbed bya young womaninattendance. He asked 
her if she thought that was a proper way to answer 
an inquiry in a public office. She said she thouglit 
that she had been quite civil enough for him. He 
asked her, with an ominously increasing mildness of 
manner, if she would favor him with her name. She 
emphatically declined to do so. He then said he 
thought he would tell her his name, which, however, 
she declined to hear, saying that his name was no 

concern of hers. He calmly replied that he thought 
it was, for his name was John Manners, and he was 
the Postmaster-GeneralL 
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THE JAPANESE MAGAZINES OF SEVEN CENTURIES 
AGO.—Periodical publications for the aistribution of 
news existed in Japan at least seven centuries ago, 
according to the Tokio Times. In the twelfth cen- 
tury a sort of official magazine conducted by Impe- 
rial officers, consisting for the most part of military 
reports, was common. Among the earliest of these, 
two known as Uji shiuiand Konjaku monogatari, 
stood very prominent. The former, Uji shiu i, was 
so called from the assumed name and title of the 
author, Ujidaijin. He dwelt at Biodoin, now known 
as Nan sen do, ina house built by himself on the way- 
side of a much frequented public road. Being men- 
tally very active, though sluggish in body, he was not 
content to live a wholly idle life, and began, in this 
comparative retirement, to write the matter for his 
magazine. His opportunities were not so unpromis- 
ing, nor his advantages so scanty, as might appear. 
He knew many persons and was known to stiil more, 
and it was his eustom tostopall travellers that passed 
by and gather from them material for his work. 
From this primitive chronicle of passing events, 
many details which are now found in Nihon shi,a 
history of recognized authenticity, were first ob- 
tained. 

Periodical literature of this character flourished 
for a considerable time, but it seems to have disap- 
peared during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
—possibly owing te the constantly agitated state of 
the country, which was adverse to the growth of 
letters in every form—and was not revived until 
about two hundred years ago, when the Tokugawa 
rule was firmly established, and peace *“‘charmed the 
air’ again. The new vehicles for the transmission 
of such intelligence as the rigorous censorship of the 
time would allow were called Yomiuri, a word which 
is brought into use again in the Yomiuri Shinbun, 
the most widely circulated of Tokio newspapers at 
this day. They weresocalled from the circumstance 
that they were carried about the streets, and their 
contents were chanted, to an accompaniment of the 
samisen, by a very humble class of persons who 
gained their subsistence by this means. The events 
recorded in the Yomiuri were set down in verse, and 
were chiefly of a domestic and tragical or exciting 
description. They perhaps supplied the populace 
with that highly-spiced sort of intellectual nourish- 
ment supposed to be afforded now-a-days by the text 
of such papers as the American Day’s Doings or 
Police News. But they were notentirely deficient in 
other information. 

They gave notice of official changes in the districts 
where they circulated, and of promotions and degra- 
dations in rank. These newspapers were 
usually printed from wooden blocks, in the same 
manner as that followed until within the last three 
or four years; but when important intelligence was 
suddenly received, and needed to be printed expe- 
ditiously, waxen plates, and sometimes slabs of mochi 
—a thick pasty cake—were used. 

THE TRUTH OF THE MrRkOR.—Mirrors have been 
in use since the days when Eve made her toilet by 
the streams of Paradise. And all her daughters— 
ay, and her sons, too, if the truth must be told— 
have resorted to them, whether in the form of the 
clear fountain, or the polished steel, or the modern 
looking-glass. What house does not possess a mir- 
ror ?—from the large cheval mirror, with its gor- 
geous gilding, by the aid of which the high-born 
beauty arrays herself for the ball, reflecting the 
floating lace, the wreath-bound tresses, and even 
the satin-shod feet, down to the little cracked disk, 


bound with red-painted wood, hanging on the wall | 


of the garret where the poor seamstress plies ber 





task, in which she smooths her hair, and sees it 
growing gray so soon, and in which she looks upon 
the face of her only friend. 

It 1s not with the outward form, but with the 
morale of the mirror we have to do; and we pre- 
sume that the morality of a mirror consists in its 
truth—a virtue, we believe, capable of producing 
every other. Many are the‘accusations brought 
against the mirror on the score of flattery, but we 
set them down as groundless. 

“You look very beautiful,’ says the mirror, as one 
looks into it with glancing eye, a cheek of damask, 
and a brow of snow. 

She who looks therein twines the sunny curl aroand 
her finger, and, with a smile that shows the pearly 
teeth, acknowledges the truth, and that conscious- 
ness makes her lovelier still. It is an exalting 
thought that she is the fairest thing in nature; and 
she can no more help rejoicing in it than the flower 
can help expanding in the sunshine or cease waving 
in the breeze. 

“You are very plain, miss,” pronounces the mir- 
ror; and the quiet smile that answers says :— 

“T know Lam; but I want to look as well as I can, 
for all that.” 

* And you will be an old maid,” resumes the mir- 
ror, though with a little shade of hesitation. 

“Even so,” isthe return. “I think it possible for 
an old maid to be happy. Affections which have no 
near objects in which to expend their wealth need 
not therefore lack, na world like this, their legiti- 
mate exercise.” 

“Bnet if, after all, your affection and your sympa- 
thy should meet with no return? If these should be 
as unsought as your love?” The lip quivered a lit- 
tle, and the eyes were suffused; but the mirror an- 
swered itself; ““ They will serye to beautify your own 
soul.” 

“You are growing old,’ the mirror whispers daily 
to the man and woman of the world. Ah! would 
they but listen to the solemn truths it preaches from 
the text of their gray hairs. But he does not stop 
to notice the hard lines of eager worldliness that 
have gathered around his lips and on his brow; and 
she whose glass sees her only as she is, as she arrays 
herself in her false graces, forgets that her life is 
more false still. 

Be consoled, good mirror. Thou art not the only 
neglected truth-teller in the world. 


TROUBLE. 


WHEN trouble comes, it manages 
Ter not be unattended, 

But brings along a lot o’ them 
Most dreadful roughly blended ; 

A big one here, a small one there, 
And lots on ’em tergether, 

Till things don’t look like nothin’ else 
But dreadful stormy weather. 


Sorrows and losses come so fast, 
By all the fates decreein’, 

That it bewilders heart and soul 
Past any sort 0’ seein’, 

Till there ain’t nothin’ left ter see, 
And nothin’ left for keepin’, 

Arter destruction’s hand has done 
The cleanest kind o’ sweepin’. 


And when there’s nothin’ more ter loose 
From all the wreck and ruin, 

Tt ain't so nice ter have folks come 
Complacently a-viewin’, 

A-smilin’ on the wreek 0° hopes, 
As if it seemed so funny, 

Ter see a body lose their all 
Of friends, and home, and-money. 

SALLY JERUSHA. 


THE January number commences the %th volume 
of the Book, and the 57lst monthly number. 
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StrRANGE Discovery By DiveRrs.—A strange dis- 
covery is reported from the Lake of Geneva. 
tourist having lost his trunk, two divers were em. 
ployed to search for it. While they were below 
water, they found what they supposed to be a vil- 
lage, since covered by the lake. Their statements 
led to an investigation of the spot by the municipal 
authorities, who took measures to ascertain the 
truth of the extraordinary account of the divers. 
On covering the placid surface with oil, these latter 
were able to distinguish the plan of a town, streets, 
squares, and detached houses marking the bed of 
the Jake. The ruddy hue which characterized them 
led the observers to suppose that the buildings had 
been covered with the famous vermilion cement 
which was used by the Celts, Cimbri, and the early 
Gauls. There are about two hundred houses ar- 
ranged over an oblong surface, near the middie of 
which is a space more open, supposed to have been 
used for public assemblages. At the eastern ex- 
tremity lies a large square tower, which was taken 
for a rock. A superficial investigation seems to 
indicate that the construction of these buildings 
dates from some centuries before our era. The 
council of Vaud has decided to have the site of the 
dwellings enclosed by a jetty stretching from the 
land, and to drain off the water, so as to bring to 
light what promises to be one of the most interesting 
archxological discoveries of our day.—London Daily 
Telegraph. 


Gopgy’s LApy’s Book for September is vastly im- 
proved over former issues. It is printed on better 
cee, and the embellishments and illustrations are 
etter gotten up. Mr. Godey has sold out toa Pub- 
lishing Company, who will take formal possession in 
December, and issue the January number under the 
new proprietorship. The name, however, will re- 
main unchanged; it will continue to be called 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, as heretofore, and will no 
doubt retain all its well-earned popularity under the 
new regime.—Journel, Reading, Pa. 





CHURCHYARD CuRIOSITIES.— Mr. Fairley, in his 
“ Epitaphiana,” gives us the following, which he 
found recorded “in memoriam” of an avaricious 
man :— 

“ At rest beneath this churchyard stone 
Lies stingy Jemmy Wyatt; 
He died one morning just at ten, and 
Saved a dinner by it.” 

We cannot help the inquiry as to how the survi- 
vors can have permitted such an inscription to 
appear on their relative’s or friend’s monument. 
Perhaps in some cases the feeling which was so 
strong in a former time that there ought to be a 
stone at the head of the sleeping dust may in many 
instances have been combined with a keen sense of 
justice, which induced these critics to tell the truth 
about the departed. 

The literary skill was sometimes sorely tried, and 
in an emergency creative genius had to do her 
utmost to tide over the difficulty. Hence from Bid. 
deford churchyard ;— 

“The wedding.day appointed was, 
And wedding clothes provided ; 

But ere that day did come, alas! 
He sickened, and he—die did.” 

There is something tenderly and touchingly sim- 
ple and beautiful abont the next quotation from the 
book, even a slight indication of what sometimes 
has been called genius:— 

“ Life is an inn upon a market-day; 
Some short-pursed pilgrims breakfast, and away; 
Some do to dinner stay, and get full fed, 

And others after supper steal to bed. 

Large are the bills who linger out the day; 

The shortest stayers have the least to pay.” 


| 





A STROLL THROUGH A JAPANESE PRINT SHOP.— 


A | The shops scattered through Tokio, where cheap 


prints are sold, attract attention from the gay colors 
of the pictures, strung on lines for public observa- 


| tion, and by the crowd of interested spectators gen- 


erally clustered before them. The trade evidently 
supplies a popular want, and we need not be sur- 
prised to find, therefore, that in a city of the dimen- 
sions of the capital it has attained to very large 
proportions. The business has received a fresh 
impetus from the outbreak of the civil war, though 
the occupation itself is of very ancient origin. The 
variety of these prints and their artistic merit as- 
tonish one. A prominent house, one of the largest 
in Tokio, has already issued 130 sets of pictures, 
each comprising three engravings, on themes sug- 
gested by the Kagoshima insurrection. These are 
mostly exaggerations of personal prowess conven- 
tional to Japanese martial art, very absurd many of 
them, yet all executed in a manner that not merely 
amuses but instructs. The work itself, when we 
consider the price for which the pictures are sold, 
commands admiration. The first step in the pro- 
duction of a novelty is the employment of an artist, 
of whom there are several famous for this specialty 
in Tokio, who designs the scenes desired and draws 
them in ink on the finest paper. These sketches, 
which bring the artist from one to three dollars 
apiece, are most beautifully done, judged by any 
standard. The next step is the wood engraving, 
whieh is also performed in the most delicate man- 
ner. Rarely can one see more exquisite specimens 
of the graver’s skill than on some of these humble 
blocks. The wood-cutters, at the best, can earn by 
their industry from $7 to $10 a month; 25 cents a 
day is good average pay. To cut the more compli- 
cates plates requires from a week to ten days. The 
whole expense of preparing one of those prints, 
then, including designing, cutting the original plate, 
and the color plates, of which latter there are some- 
times upward of twenty required for one picture, 
inks, etc., is about $7. They sell, on an average, for 
five cents a set of three pictures. While quite a 
novelty, however, they maintain a “fancy price ;” 
sometimes, where a great hit has been made, going 
for as much as fifteen cents a set: and, on the other 
hand, antiquated prints may be bought for a cent a 
sheet. 

JELLY FROM OLD Boots.—The reader may stare, 
but science smiles supreme, and asserts most em- 
phatically that a toothsome delicacy can be made 
from a dilapidated foot-covering. Some time ago, 
Doctor Van der Weyde regaled some friends not 
merely with boot-jelly, but with shirt-coffee, and 
the repast was pronounced by all partakers excel- 
lent. The doctor explains that he made the jelly by 
first cleaning the boot, and subsequently boiling it 


with soda under a pressure of about two atmo. 


spheres. The tannic acid in the leather, combined 
with salt, made tannate of soda, and the gelatine 
rose to the top, whence it was removed and dried. 
From this last, with suitable flavoring material, the 
jelly was readily concocted. The shirt coffee, inci- 
dentally mentioned above, was sweetened with cuff 
and collar sugar, both coffee and sugar being pro- 
duced in the same manner, The linen (after wash- 
ing, of course) was treated with nitric acid, which, 
acting on the lignite contained in the fibre, produced 
glucose, or grape sugar. This, roasted, made an 
excellent imitation of coffee, which an addition of 
unroasted glucose readily sweetened. 

THE virtue of prosperity is temperance ; the virtue 
of adversity is fortitude, 
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A GREEK EasTEenr. — As my visit to the Troad was | of the Missions, among them being copies of the re 
during a Greek Easter, it may be worth while giving , ports that were transinitted to Spain, and they afford 
a very slight account of some of the ceremonies. At | the materials for a thorough insight into the dreamy, 


the village of Kalifathi, ali the people collected 1n the 
chureh shortly after midnight on the morning of 
Easter Sunday. Men, women, and children were 
there with hghted candles, and at first the ceremony 
began in the porch, where the priest was reading the 
service from a book placed in a temporary desk. 
The men were firing guns and pistols, and in an open 
space in front of the church an immense pile of 
brushwood had been collected; this was set fire to, 
and, as it blazed away rapidly, a dark object ap- 
peared in the middle of the massof flame. It proved 
to be across with a figure upon it, ane this figure 
was Judas Iscariot. The people then entered the 
chureh, where the service was continued till an early 
hour in the morning. There was one part of the 
ceremony which I regret I did not witness, but, ac- 
cording to description, it consists in breaking the 
Kaster eggs. Quantities are dyed red and boiled very 
hard, a platefui was laid as 4 separate dist at break- 
fast, as hot cross-buns would be im England; but in 
the church, some time during the morning, every one 
breaks an egg, and repeats * Christ has risen.” This 
very peculiar ceremony, recalling the old idea of the 
Great Mundane Egg. out of which creation and light 
came, suggests that the folklore of the region might 
also prove to be a valuable field of exploration. Prim- 
itive ceremonies have evidently survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and there is no saying but, 
1! they were minutely studied, they might throw some 
hght on many of the Homeric questions. for three 
days the whole population in each village gave them- 
selves uptoa“ festa.’’ Dressed in their best, in some 
open space, a large circular dance was kept up: it 
never seemed to stop till the darkness of evening 
eame on, for some entered the circle as others left. 
They held each other’s hands and went round, left 
shoulder to the centre; all rites in the Greek Church 
where the altar is cireumambulated are in this direc- 
tion; the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem is gone round 
three times m this way at the ceremony of the Holy 
Fire. The musicians were in the middle, a couple of 
shrill eclarions and alarge drum, and, strange to say, 
in every village where we saw this dance, tlus prim. 
itive orehestra was composed of Mohammedans. 
The long Lent of the Greek Church is very rigid, and 
there isa plentiful indulgence in a better fare during 
this festa. Lamb, I understood, was considered an 
essential element of the food partaken of at this time; 
and it must be associated with some ideas of sacri- 
fice, for we saw lambs being led about, which were 
decorated with bits of colored cloth, as well as hav- 
ing a bright-red color daubed over the fleecy wool. 


Histortéat Recorps oF CaLtForntA.—A rich dis. | 


covery of documents, that throw. considerable light 
on the history of California from the founding of the 








missions until the surrender of the country to Ame- | 


rica, was recently made by Major Jose R. Pico, of 
this city. Among the effects left by his father, An- 
dres Pico, one of the signers of the treaty ceding the 
territory in 1847, were two trunks that have long been 
neglected. These were opened, about two months 
ago, and found to be packed with family papers, 
books, and articlesof valueassouvenirs. The grand- 
father of Major Pico was of the party that came over- 
land from Mexico to found the Missions, and his 
uncle, Pio Pieo, was Mexican Governor of the Terri 
tory. As might be anticipated, therefore, so large a 
mass of documents treasured up by a family that 
has played so conspicuons a part in the history of the 
coast, is found to be replete with interest. They give 
accurate and copious information on the management 


pastoral life led by the early settlers. Besides family 
papers, there is much correspondence with notables 
of the Spanish occupation, and a good deal of matter 
that, dealt with competently, will vivify the narrative 
of the surrender to America. Scraps of historic lore 
connected with Spain have also been unearthed, and 
there its a budget of official communications extend - 
ing from 1777 to 1842. One of the documents shows 
that at an early period of the strife Andres Pico fore- 
saw the outcome of the situation, and advised ac. 
knowledgment of the American rule, and that in 
1850, when preparations were on foot for insurrection , 
he made representations dissuading the ringleaders 
from the attempt. A large portion of the papers have 
been plaved in the hands of Hubert Bancroft, as ma- 
terial for a history of Cahfornia. Among the relics 
is a Mexican flag of the year of Independence, and 
an American flag captured at San Pascual, part of 
which is preserved in the city of Mexico.—San Pran- 
cisco, Cul., Mail. 

GopeEy's Lapy’s Book for September comes to 
hand as tresh and bright asa praiie rose. “The 
Farmer's Happy Home,” the first steel engraving, 
represents the farmer after his labors for the day 
have ended enjoying the society of his family. This 
is the magazine for the people. — Gazette, Augusta, 
Kansas. 

Mr. J. G. L. Brown, one of the editors, was for 
many years the principal on Forney’s Press. of this 
city, one of our most popular dailies. Mr. C. W. 
Frost, the other editor, has also been connected for 
a long time with the daily press of Philacelphia. 
Mrs. 8. A. Shields is a well-known. writer, both for 
the Lapy’s Book and many New York publications 
The two latter are a son and daughter of the late 
Professor John Frost. of our city, a well-known and 
yoluminous author. 


Tue LARGEST MusIcaL-BOx IN THE WoriLp.—The 
Continent, of Geneva, gives the following description 
of arecent product of Swiss industrial skill :-- 


“M. Samuel Troll, fi/s, of this etty, has just finished, 
for the Khedive of Egypt. certamly the biggest and 
finest, and probably the handsomest musieal-box 
ever made. Its beautiful ebony case is buffet-shaped, 
as large as a full-sized sideboard, and inlaid with 
zine and brass-work, and ornamented with bronze 
chasings and plates. The interior of thisremarkable 
box is a perfect marvel of mechanical ingenuity: it 
includes all the latest improvements for selecting 
tunes, a patent moderator, ete., and is finished with 
flute, flute-basso, drum bells, and castanets. The 
repertoire consists of one hundred and thirty-two 
tunes supplied by eleven cylinders (which can be ex- 
changed at pleasure), each of them being six inches 
in diameter, and twenty-six inches long. Notwith. 
standing its Probdignagian dimensions, this instrn- 
ment, like others of its kind, performs automatically . 
when the Khedive desires to treat himself to a eon. 
cert, he needs only to touch a spring, and, if His 
Highness should grow weary of the monctony of his 
one hundred and thirty-two tunes, he has but to com. 
municate with M. Troll, who can s ily supply him 
with the materials for a few additional hundreds 
Tocomplete our description we ought to mention that 
the box is the result of eighteen months’ assiduous 
labor, and that the price to be paid for it is 20,000 
franes.” 


Gopey's Lapy’s Book for September is so strong 
in all its departments that its thousands of admirers 


| will naturally wonder how the pew management 


will be able to make the various improvements 
romised for the forthcoming volumes. This num 
r contains seven stories, an acting charade, work 
department, music, poetry, receipts, fashions. mis 
cellany, ete., besides steel and other _engravings.— 
Herald and Free Press, Norristown, Pa. 
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MOURNING IN FRANCE.—As regards mourning, the 
French are far more sensible thanare we. The rules 
of bowed shutters, and of wool and crape habili- 
ments of the hue of outer darkness, donned for an 
indefinite length of time, would appear absurd to 
this peculiarly intelligent nation. 


mourning being severely regulated. A widow must 
wear mourning for two years. She must wear Diack 
woolen stuffs, with collar, cuffs, and veil of crape, for 
one year; she must not créper or friz her hair, and 
she must wear acap in the house during that period. 
At the end of one year she can wear black silk 
trimmed with biack lace; this not very oppressive 
costume is de rigueur tor six months. During th 

following six thonths, all shades of violet, gray, and 
itlac are permissible; after which, her two years’ 
mourning having expired, she can dress as she 
pleases. 


bazine, three months of biack silk and lace, and 
three months of grays and purples. Fora grand- 
parent the rule is six months; and for a brother or 
a sister four months, the half of which period only 
is to be passed in black stuff and crape. In deep 
mourning it is not considered proper to wear kid 
gloves, cloth gloves being considered appropriate ; 
nor is any ornament, even of a dulled jet or of Berlin 
tron admissible. When the head of a family dies, 
the servants are put in mourning as well as the rela- 
tives. Each servant receives from the heirs two 
complete toilets, one for every-day wear and one for 
Sundays. Children under twelve years of age are 


never put in mourning. Abstention from society or | 


worldly pleasures is marked by the duration of the 
deep mourning only; that is to say, for one year after 
the death of a husband or wife, six months after that 
of achild or parent, ete. It might seem, to our ex- 
aggerated American notions of mourning formalities, 
from the above rules, that the French lacked.affection 
as signally in all relations of life as they do in the 
marital one. Such, however, is not the case. The 
tie between parent and child isa peculiarly close and 
touching one among them. Nota iack of affection, 
but a plentitude of sense, has dictated the French 
regulations as regards mourning.—Appileton’s Jour- 
nal, 

HEARTS ARE CAPTURED by a beautiful complexion. 
All women know this, and if nature has denied it to 
them it can be acquired by using Laird’s “Bloom 
of Youth.” Sold by every druggist in the United 
States. 

MOONSTROKE.— An East Indian correspondent 
writes to Nature: There is a popular belief that 
it is dangerous to sleep in full moonshine, as it is 
supposed to produce some injurious effect called 
moonstroke. A clear sky admits of rapid radiation, 
and any person exposed to such radiation is sure to 
be chilled by rapid loss of heat. There is reason to 
believe that, under the circumstances, paralysis of 
one side of the face is sometimes likely to oceur from 
chill, as one side of the face is more likely to be ex- 
posed to rapid radiation and consequent loss of its 
heat. This chill is more likely to occur when the sky 
is perfectly clear, and in a full moon. I have often 
slept in the open air in India on a clear summer night 
when there was no moon, and, though the first part 
of the night may have been hot, yet, toward two or 
three o’clock in the morning, the chill had been so 
great that I have often been awakened by an ache 
in my forehead, which I have as often counteracted 
by wrapping a handkerchief round my head and 
drawing the blanket over my face. As the chill is 





Their rulesou this | 
head are extremely precise, each shade and style of | 


The mourning for a parent or a child is to | 
be worn for one year ; six months of crape and bom. | 


| likely to be greatest on a very clear night, and the 
| clearest nights are likely to be those on which there 
is a bright moonshine, it is very possible that neu- 
| ralgia, paralysis, or some other similar injury, caused 
| by sleeping in the open air, has been attributed to 
the moon, when the proximate cause may really have 
been the chill 


| THE September number of GopgEy’s Lapy’s Book 

contains matter that will interest and instruct its 
many readers; and the numerous engravings (in- 
| cluding the steel lashion-piate), stories, and receipts, 
make iteagerly read aud appreciated in every family 
fortunate enougii to receive its monthly visits.—Gae- 
zette, Nukoniis, Lil. 

Tue First PRiInter.—The best authorities now 
concur in the opinion that, although the art of 
printing was first perfected at Mayence, the earliest 
use of movable types must be recognized in the 
rude specimens attributed to Laurence Coster, of 
| Haerlem, who died in 1440, and whose efforts were 
probably improved upon by his workmen. The 
evidence in favor of this view is reasonably clear. 
There is preserved in the archives at Lille an origi- 
nal manuscript, containing a diary of Jean le Rob- 
ert, Abbe de St. Aubert de Cambrai, among the 
entries in which the two following are especially 
worthy of notice, as showing that the little books 
for the instruction of youth, of rough and common 
workmanship, were printed and sold in Flanders 
within a few years of Coster’s death, and in the 
early part of Caxton’s residence at Bruges:— 

“Item. For a printed Doctrinal (doctrinal gette 
en melle) that I have sent for to Bruges by Marquet, 
| a writer of Valenciennes, in the month of January, 
1445 (i. e. 1446), for Jacquet, xx sous tournois.” 

“Item. Sent to Arras a Doctrinal for the instruc- 
tion of dom. Gerard, which was printed (jettez en 
molle), and cost xxiij gros. The same Doctrinal he 
returned to me on Christmas Day, 1451, saying that 
it was worthless and full of errors; he had bought 
one on paper for xx pastards.” 

Tn the United States Department at the Centennial, 
there was exhibited a handsome model of the Rock 
Island Arsenal. An explanation of the method of 
its production is given in the last report of the Chief 
of Ordnance. From the various buildings, it ap- 
pears, positive photographs were obtained, repre- 
senting all their different sides. Each view was then 
exposed over a thick film of sensitised gelatine cover- 
inga zlass plate, and afterwards the soluble, opaque 
portions of the gelatine were washed out. The film 
was then swelled bya peculiar process, so as to mag- 
nify its differences of level, until a suitable relief 
was obtained ; and a plaster cast being taken of the 
film, it gave a permanent mould, from which many 
repetitions could be made. <A successive series of 
these plaster views, taken from the different sides of 
a house, were mitred together at their edges; and 
when roofed in, they formed a perfect reproduction 
of the house itself, every stone and crevice being re- 
presented. In one building the slats of a lattice- 
work around the piazza were plainly exhibited, in 
lines not over 0.006 in. in width. The model was 
made by Baron F. Von Egloffstein. 





TO PREVENT THE Hark FALLING OvT, encourage 
its growth, and give it an attractive appearance, use 
Dr. Jayne's Hair Tonie. A useful toilet article, and 
a safe remedy for diseases of the scalp. 


THE Holy Scriptures are a rich, overflowing foun- 
tain, which, the deeper you dig. the more you find it 
| abound with water; in like manner, the more you 
search the sacred volume, the fuller, you will find, 
are the veins of living water. 
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GREEN CORN IN ENGLAND. — Ap amusing story is 
toid, of which it is averred that no less a personage 
than the late George Peabody, the celebrated Ame. 


rican banker, was the hero. It appears that Mr. - 


Peabody had invited three Englishmen to meet two 
Americans at dinner, and, on tunis occasion, having 
received as a gift ten ears of green corn, determined 
to renew the recollections of his youth, astonish his 
English, and please his American guests, by having 
it served up in the well-known American style. Ac. 
cordingly, at a proper time, plates of butter and salt 
were placed before each guest, and the banker, with 
something of an air of mystery, announced that he 
was now about to treat his guests to a well-known 
and delicious dish of American food, cooked in the 
American manner. It would be no novelty to hig 
American guests, but the Engliskmen must watch 
how it was disposed of dy them, and follow their 
example and manner of disposing of it. Then, ata 
signal, entered a stately butler bearing a large cov- 
ered dish, which he deposited solemnly before Mr. 
Peabody. In @ moment more, in obedience to the 
banker’s nod, he whisked off the cover, and there, 
before the astonished guests, was displayed a pile of 
ten boiled cornecobs! The banker gazed, for an in- 
stant, in mute horror and dismay, and then found 
voice to demand an explanation, which was finally 
reached when the cook was summoned—a fellow who 
had never before seen an ear of Indian corn in his 
life. He replied that he had followed his master’s 
directions to“ strip off all the outside before boiling,” 
which he had done most faithfully, not only the husks, 
as was intended, but kernels also, so that the banker 
had only what is, in America, the mute evidence of 
the feast to indicate what were his good intentions 
to his guests. 


How TO PREPARE BOTANICAL SPECIMENS. — Ama- 
teur botanists will be interested in the following 
extract from the English Mechanic, giving directions 
for the preservation of the plants:— 


“Small plants should have the roots; and, if possi- 
ble, obtain a specimen of each at different seasons— 
the young plant, in flower, and when the seed or 
fruit is nearly ripe. Geta quire of good thick blot- 
ting-paper and a couple of large boards, and paper 
on which to mount your specimens, Let the boards 
be about the same size as the biotting-paper. Demy 
paper of good quality is the best size for mounting. 
Arrange your plants bet ween the sheets of blotting- 
paper—some plants require several thicknesses— 
and see that the leaves, etc., are properly disposed 
on the paper, as you will not be able to alter them 
when they are dry. It is a good plan to interpose 
afew sheets of card board, as it prevents one plant 
from spoiling another. Wien your drying paper 
is filled, put the whole between vour boards and 
subject to pressure; take them out every twenty- 
four hours, and dry the paper, correcting any dis- 
placements as you go on; when dry they are ready 
lor mounting. Don’t gum or paste them to the 
pauper, but make short slits with a penknife un- 
der the stalks about one-eighth inch l.ng. Take a 
piece of paper as broad as the slit is long, fold the 
paper, and pass it over the stalk an.| through the hole 
at the back, and gum the ends on the back. I have 
seen every (I think) method of mounting, and this is 
certainly the neatest and cleanest. After this they 
must be painted with the fallowmg preservative solu- 
tion: Corrosive sublimate, twenty-grains ; camphor, 
twenty grains; rectified spirits of wine, one ounce. 
This is a deadly poison, and should be handled very 
cautiously. Each sheet should have a neat label in 
the corner stating date, place of collection, and name 
of collector, also general habitat, specific and generic 
names, with natural order, ete. fithout these r- 
—- they will (as a coHection) be perfectly value- 
ess. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD “Canapa.”"—The origin 
of the word “ Canada” is curious enough. The Span- 
iards visited this country previous to the French, 





and made particular search for gold and silver, and, 
finding none, they often sang among themselves, 
*“ Aca nada”—there is nothing here. The Indians, 
who watched closely, learned this sentence and its 
meaning. The French arrived, and the Indians 
(who wanted none of their company, and supposed 
they were also Spaniards on the same errand) were 
anxious to inform them in the Spanish sentence 
* Aca nada.” The French, who knew as little of 
Spanish as the Indians, supposed this incessantly 
recurring sound was the name of the country, and 
gave it the name of “Canada,” which it has borne 
ever since. 


. 

WE have received Gopry’s Lapy’s Boor for Sep- 
tember. The —— number of this favorite 
ladies’ magazine isa very good one; the frontispiece 
engravings, “The Farmer's Happy Home,” and 
“The Invalid,” are the work of an artist. The fash- 
ion-plates and its litera ry contents are charming and 
entertaining. The new publishers promise reat 
improvements in all its departments. — Democrat, 
Peekskill, N. ¥ 


THE TWO ARTISTS. 


“ Eprrntis fair,” the painter said; 
* Her cheek so richly glows, 
My palette ne’er could match the red 
Of that pure damask rose.” 


All this his little sister heard, 
Who frolicked by his side; 

To check such theories absurd 
That gay young sprite replied :— 

“Oh, I can tell you where to get 

That pretty crimson bloom ; 

For well I know where it is set 
In Cousin Edith’s room.” 


The madden‘d painter tore his hair, 
And vowed he ne’er would wed; 
And never since to maiden fair 
A tender word has said. 
Bright rosy cheeks and skin of pearl 
He knows a shower may spoil: 
And when he wants a blooming girl, 
Paints one himself in oil. 

Mr. Georce Ep. M. and Miss H., boarders in 
the Berkley House, at Oakland, California, became 
engaged to be married. Then they quarrelled, 
and he released her. She accepted another lover, 
out of pique, and a wedding day was hastily chosen. 
On the appointed morning, as she was dressing for 
the ceremony, Mr. M. was carried dying into the 
hotel, having been injured by a railroad accident. 
The San Francisco Chronicle finishes the narrative 
as follows:— 


“She rushed to the bedside of the dying man, and, 
with eyes Grossing with tears and voice tremulous 
with emotion, brushed aside physician and attend- 
ants, and, clasping her arms about the neck of her 
former sweetheart, pressed his pale lips to her own 
and kissed him repeatedly, all the while — him 
by name in terms the most tender and pathetic. A 
famt smile of recognition beamed over the pale face 
of the wounded man, and the lovers parted forever, 


| she to finish her homey J for the altar, and he to 
or 


suffer for afew hours be 


re passing over the river 
of death.” 


A PHILADELPHIAN of patient and plodding turn of 
mind has accomplished the wonderful feat of writing 
on two postal cards the entire Book of Esther, the 
entire Book of Jonah, and the 28ist Psalm. On the 
surface of these two cards he has managed to place, 
in clear, well-formea ietters, although almost micro. 
scopic in size, no less than 7114 words, composed of 
29,392 letters. The highest number of letters on a 
line is 302, the lowest 194. The highest number of 
words to a line is 82, and the lowest 44, The entire 
work was done with the naked eye, 
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GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street 
formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











SHAUL LAD 


THE above design is in the rustic Gothic style. It 
is suitable for a country residence, and is one of the 
kind of houses which, when built, will have a large 
and commodious appearance. The roof is of a cha- 
racter that will require small attention to keep it in 
repair, being simple and entirely covered with slate. 
The building, fully finished, of good material and 
workmanship, with all modern conveniences, will 
cost about $4000 in frame, $5000 in brick. It was 
drawn for George D. Keefer, of Macomb, Illinois, 
and is now being erected by him. 











FIRST STORY. 


Persons desiring to build, will do well to obtain 
from us our forms of specifications and bills of quan- 
tities, which we mail upon the receipt of $2. Wehave 
also Hobbs’ Architectural Designs, a neatly-bound 
volume containing 133 original designs, which we 
mail to any address upon receipt of $3.50, postage 
paid. It is by far the cheapest and best work of the 








kind published. It has already reached its second 
edition, and is greatly enlarged, and meets with gen- 
eral approval. All orders for drawings, specifica- 
tions, ete., will meet with prowes attention. The 
working drawings of any of our designs published, 
can made better and cheaper by us than any 
others, as we have had the experience of organizing 
them, and have full drawings made of most of them 
in our possession, with copies of all their details. 
Address Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, No. 804 
North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

















SECOND STORY 


First Story.—V vestibule; H hall, 8 feet- P parlor, 
16 by 18 feet; SR sitting-room, 18 by 20 feet; DR 
dining-room, 14 by 20 feet; CR childrens’ room; K 
kitchen, 16 by 16 feet. 

Second Story.—C chamber; H hall, 8 feet; H hall, 
back, 4 feet; SR sewing-room, 8 by 15 feet. 
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NEW SHEET Music.— What Time the Stars are 
Shining, song aud chorus, by C. Bell, 35 cents. I 
Wish I were Single Again, 10th edition of this laugh- 
able song by Beckel, 40. I’m Dreaming of the Ab- 
sent, beautiful song and chorus, by W. O. Fiske, 30. 
Night Comes Creeping Slowly O’er Me, new and very 
pretty, 20. 

Also: Stream of Life Polka, by Search, 30. Lulah 
Lake Grand March, by Drewer, 20. Dimple Waltz, 
by Meason, 30. Little Amazon March, by Ohm, with 
splendid picture title, 50. ‘ 

We will send 10 pieces of good music, all different, 
only slightly soiled, and worth 20 tof#0 cents each, free 
of postage to any address, on receipt of $1. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for October is ready, 
containing the usual quantity and assortment of good 
music for the piano or reed organ. Price only 40 
cents per number, or the last three numbers for $1. 
Address all orders for music or the Monthly to J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher, Philadelphia. 


Gopey’'s Lapy’s Book for September has reached 
our table, and contains its usual amount of choice 
literature, steel engravings, fashion-plates, musical 
selections, and other matter that is so highly appre- 
ciated by the ladies of this land. Although Mr. Go- 
dey will withdraw from the management of the 
LADY’s Book at the close of the year, he is still labor- 
ing hard to make improvements, and the many ad- 
mirers of this excellent monthly will be glad to Know 
that with its new management new and attractive 
features will be added. Only three dollars per year, 
eg with a superb chromo. — Liberal, Mars, 

STRANGE PHENOMENON. -—- There is something ex- 
tremely curious in the crops of the east and west 
banks of the Mississippi. It has been noticed for 
some time past that these two banks enjoyed appa- 
rently wholly different weathers and climates—that 
a frost on one side of the river seldom travelled 
across it; that, while the right bank might be enjoy- 
ing a rain, the left was just as apt to be suffering from 
a drought; and, in fact, that athousand yards of the 
Mississippi produced the same effect, as far as climate 
and weather were concerned, asa thousand miles of 
ocean. The last few years have shown a wonderful 
differenee in the sugar crops of the plautations on 
the east and west banks of the river, and greatly in 
favor of the latter —a difference that is increasing 
every year. For instance, the crop of the west-bank 
plantations this year was 56,350 hogsheads, to 34,901 
hogsheads produeed by east-bank plantations, show- 
ing that the former are sixty-one per cent. more pro- 
ductive than the latter. 

There was a time—and not long ago— when this 
was different. As compared even with the crop of 
1875-76, the inerease in the production of plantations 
on the west side of the Mississippi was twenty-two 
per cent. : that of the east-side plantations only seven 
percent. The latter enjoyed much the better weather 
the past season, which explains the difference. It is 
certainly queer—another version of “ Westward the 
course of empire takes its way.” Meteorologists and 
planters will probably in time understand the true 
greatness and importance of our mother Mississippi, 
and explain, perhaps, tow the plantations on one 
side of the river raise 20,000 more hogsheads of sugar 
than the same number of acres on the other side. 


JopeEyY'’s for September is at hand, with its en- 
gravings, fashions, music, and stories, and continues 
to deserve its reputation as the best ladies’ maga- 
zine published. Its tene is always of the best, and 
nothing whieh could offend the purest taste fs given 
a place in its pages.—Journal, Galva, Ill 


Tne first of all virtues is innocence, the next is 
modesty. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
homy.as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here ty the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the in complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 





“Trm.’’"—Look out for a first-rate diagram pattern 
in your number for January, 1878. The patterns for 
Gopgy for 1878 will be fashionable, reliable, and easy 
to decipher and work from. A number of them will 
not be crowded on a single sheet. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of two shades of purple 
silk and velvet. Tire skirt is of silk, the back 
breadths plain, the front trimmed with velvet ruf- 
fles, and silk gatloon. Velvet cuirass basque, laced 
in front; silk sleeves, with velvet cuffs. Bonnet of 
velvet of the two shades, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of gray silk, made in the 
Princess shape; the front is plaited across the skirt, 
and is made of plaid matelassé and cardinal silk. 
Sleeves of the matelassé, with plain silk cuff. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of plain blue silk and white 
silk damask. The uncerskirt is of the blue, trimmed 
with a double plaiting divided by loops. Polonaise 
of the white, trimmed with lace, and pink roses, 
and leaves. Coiffure of puffs, with pink wreath. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of two shades of brown 
silk and Cashmere. The dress is of the darkest 
shade of Cashmere, with pipings of silk: it is made 
a plain skirt with scarf draperies, trimmed with 
fringe. Saeque to correspond. Brown felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of myrtle green plain silk 
and damask ; the underskirt is of the plain, trimmed 
with the damask ; the polonaise has a waist outlined 
of the damask, and the front breadths and portion 
of back plain; it is trimmed with a knotted fringe; 
plain sleeves. Velvet hat, with green feather and 
silk trimming. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
( Pages 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 292.) 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back of Princess polo- 
naise, Olive-green Cashmere over a faille skirt of 
the same color, and trimmed with tilleul faille and 
olive and tilleul fringe. The faille skirt is trimmed 
with a flounce flat in front and plaited at the back ; 
this is headed with « narrower flounce, and both 
are bordered with faille of the lighter coior: the 
long Princess polonaise is fastened with buttens 
the entire length of the front, and is bordered with 
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two rows of fringe, one with a netting and the other 
with a plain heading; the narrow coat-shaped 
sleeves terminate with a culf of the same material. 
The back, which has an elongated waist, terminates 
with a full tunic, and the sides turn back with 
revers. The polonaise is trimmed with a double 
row of fringe. This costume also looks well made 
in violet gray faille and Cashmere to match, the 
fringe being red, and of the sort known as Spanish 
fringe. The crossbands on the back of the skirt 
should in this case be red faille; the cuffs and but- 
tons also red. 

Fig. 3.—Twisted chignon, with small puffs of hair 
at the top. 

Fig. 4.—Twisted plait, 2 27a Grecque. 

Fig. 5.—Long plait for back of the head. 

Figs. 6 and 9.—Front and back view of polonaise 
of gray Cashmere. The front is cut in one, but 
trimmed with bands of silk to simulate a basque; 
the back is cut as a basque, trimmed to correspond 
with front; the same bands extend down the back 
of skirt, finished with a fringed end. The edge of 
polonaise is cut in turrets trimmed with fringe. The 
front of skirt is cut slantwise, and trimmed to corre- 
spond with edge of skirt. A plain underskirt is 
worn with this, as it is so extremely long that the 
skirt does not show. 

Fig. 7.—Slightly waved front curls, to fall over the 
forehead. 

Fig. 8.—Twist of hair, with falling curls in the 
centre. 

Fig. 10.—Long plaited chignon, with ornamental 
arrow of pierced tortoise-shell. 

hig. 1l1.—House dress of navy-blue silk and wool 
serge; the underskirt is of silk, trimmed with knife 
plaitings; the overdress and basque are of serge, 
trimmed with knife plaiting and narrow bands of 
silk; pocked trimmed with silk bands and buttons. 

Figs. 12 and 14.—These rosettes should match the 
dress with which they are worn. Fig. 12 is made of 
silk, that is ravelled out at the edge. Fig. 14 con- 
sists of tiny leaves of crépe lisse sewn on toa net 
foundation; a model of one of the leaves is given to 
show the dimensions. 

Fig. 13.—Walking dress of two shades of brown 
woel damasée and brown silk; the underskirt is 
of the silk, trimmed with a plaited ruffle. The 
overskirt and cuirass jacket are of the damassé, 
trimmed with wool fringe and fancy buttons. Brown 
felt bonnet, trimmed with silk and flowers. 

Fig. 15.—Holder for flowers, made of silver in the 
shape of a quiver and arrow. 

Fig. 16.—Child’s dress made of white pigué, em- 
broidered ; the dress is cut square neck and short 
sleeves, <.nd is worn over a high neck underwaist of 
nainsook muslin. 

Figs. 17 and 19.—Front and back view of sacque 
for lady, made of heavy black ‘silk, and trimmed 
with an embroidered band and buttons; it ean be 
made either surplice or high in the neck as fancy 
may dictate. 

Fig. 18.—Fashionable collar, cuff, and handker- 
chief; they are all edged with colored embroidery 
and Smyrna lace. 

Fig. 20.—Paietot for girl of ten years, made of 
gray cloth, and trimmed with a band embroidered 
in colors; the same trims the sleeves; the corners 
of collar are also embroidered. 

Fig, 21.—Fashionable dress sleeve. 

Fig. 22.—Fichu mantle, made of black Cashmere, 
and trimmed with knotted fringe and silk braid; 
silk ruching around the neck, and fastened with a 
ribbon bow. 

Fig. 23.—Fichu for evening wear, made of white 
French muslin, trimmed with lace, and silk band 


embroidered ; it is fastened in front with a rose- a 
bow of ribbon on the right shoulder. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


AT this season, when all sorts of plans are being 
made for the pleasant spending of the autumnal 
holiday, by so many taken and preferred to that of 
the heated summer, a few words respecting travel- 
ling dresses and other necessaries will hardly be out 
of place. The first object is to take as little baggage 
as possible when the case is one of a mere tour; that 
is, if there are no possible visits to make, the matter, 
with a little forethought, should be very simple. 

The travelling dress is the first consideration, and 
its texture must of course depend upon the nature 
of the journey. If this is to be performed entirely 
by rail, a material that repels the dust is the first 
consideration. Alpaca is perhaps the best, but 
there are many other wool goods with smooth sur- 
face that willanswer. If much walking is contem- 
plated, a waterproof material becomes almost a 
necessity, for walks are chiefly undertaken in pic- 
turesque, mountainous districts, where heavy show- 
ers are of constant occurrence. And again, if there 
is @ probability that much boating will be under- 
taken, it should be borne in mind that there is no 
material that shows the stains of salt water so little 
as navy blue serge. There is nothing that looks so 
bad for a travelling dress as what is often seen in 
that capacity, namely, a dress never originally in- 
tended for that purpose, which is half worn out and 
shabby. Some ladies go on the principle that “ any- 
thing will do to travel in,” oblivious of the fact that 
they see more people on a journey than they proba- 
bly do at almost any other time, and that nothing 
looks so bad as a dress inappropriate to its purpose. 
A travelling dress should be of strong material, 
neither light nor showy in color, nor overburthened 
with trimming, which only catches the dust. Above 
all things, it should be made of walking length, 
without a train, as it is of the greatest importance 
to leave the hands free for the conveyance of small 
packages, though these should be avoided as much 
as possible. Any outer garment should be made 
with sleeves, as loose flowing raiment is dreadfully 
in the way. An ulster is an excellent wrap, ugly as 
it is, but it can only be adopted by ladies of slight 
figure. The most comfortable hat is of felt, small, 
and to fit closely to the head. With respect to col- 
lars and cuffs, ladies cannot be too particular; their 
freshness or the reverse frequently makes or mars 
| the whole appearance of the toilet. The old objec- 
tion that it is so frequently “‘ impossible to get them 
properly laundried” need no longer be urged, as 
they can be procured so well made of paper as to be 
absolutely undistinguishable from linen, and can be 
thrown away when done with, thus obviating much 
of the annoyance inseparable from strange laun- 
dresses. Gloves are another important item in ap- 
pearance. Some people appear to save up all their 
soiled light gloves for travelling in, and nothing can 
by any possibility look worse. Dark gloves not 
very tight, but capable of being removed without 
vast effort, are the most appropriate—dog-skin, gats 
| du Suéde, anything, in short, in preference to soiled 
light kid. Itiis needless to say that beots should be 
neat, a Jady’s always should be; but a sensible wo- 
man will always travel in thick boots te avoid the 
danger of wet feet, if, as must often be the case, she 
has to get ont at an uncovered station in the rain, 
and will also realize that high heels, dangerous un- 
| der any circumstances, are absolutely perilous when 
| brought in contact with carriage steps, rough plat- 
| forms, and railway crossings. The travelling dress 
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having been settied, the next point is what luggage 
is absolutely necessary. 
with less than two dresses besides the one worn, 
oue somewhat similar to the travelling dress, either 
warmer or lighter according to the texture adopted 
at starting, and one handsome dress for wear at ho- 
tels; the latter can be black silk. Of course, as 
many more dresses can be taken as the wishes of 
the party consider necessary. The quantity of linen 
taken, of course, depends upon the length of the 
tour, and the anticipated opportunities of getting 
it washed. Colored skirts of linsey of a dark color 
are worn; colored flannel skirts will also be found 
much better than white ones. Some sort of neck- 
handkerchief should always be worn as a protection 
from the sun, as the skin of the threat is very deli- 
eate, and is very apt to quickly burn to a brickdust 
red, which is not always easy to eradicate. There 
are now many contrivances for relieving ladies of 
their impediments, and leaving them the free use of 
their hands; one of the greatest boons is the power 
of slinging the umbrella from the waist-belt; and, 
by a like arrangement, the ever necessary water- 


proof, carefully rolled up in its leather straps, can | 


be suspended on the other side. 

We must now endeavor to give some hints to-our 
readers who have done their summer travelling, and 
have returned with wardrobes sadly in need of re- 
plenishing. The fall goods look particularly bright 
and pretty, the warm tints giving just the necessary 
amount of color to the costumes needed. Percales, 
French chintzes, and ordinary calicoesall are shown 
in the navy-blue, brown, myrtle-green, and different 
shades of plum, with white figures upon them; the 
finish of all these goods 1s exquisite, so fine that 
they elosely resemble foulard silk. These make up 


in pretty morning dresses, which can, by having a | 
heavy lining, be worn all through the autumn and | 


winter. The now so popular Cashmere again ap- 
pears in all the new shades of color and also in 


black; these are usually made up with silk, but if a | 


more economical dress is required, the Cashmere 
alone makes a neat and tasteful dress. 

Silks are shown 1n endless variety, both plain and 
figured of all styles being equally fashionable; a 


dress is rarely composed of one kind; the two are | 
If plain silk alone is | 


generally mixed in a costume. 
used, a wool overdress is generally used with it. 
Numerous wool goods are shown; some of these 
have a plain, others a rough surface. Cloth is also 
much used for ladies’ suits. 
now to be the favorite shades for the autumn. but it 
is rather early to speak positively. 

Upper draperies or overskirts in wool fabrics are 


now cut the length of the cloth, thus draping ina | 


softer, prettier fashion, and cutting without seams, 
and to much better advantage. 


Great alterations are now being attempted in the | 


fashions. The cuirass, it is rumored, is gradually 
disappearing; and, if so, we cannot regret it, as it 
was most often trying to the figure, lengthening the 
waist out of all graceful proportions. The ladies of 
fashion in Paris now wear the dress bodice full, 
either plaited or gathered, or arranged jn three large 
plaits, and fastened with a round waistband and 
buckle at one side. Round waists are, therefore, 
once more hailed as a novelty; though it is only that 
aturn of the wheel of fashion has once again brought 
to light that which had fallen into oblivion. How- 
ever, in spite of this new whim of fashion, the Prin- 
cess dress still continues in great favor, and is most 
stylish; as are also the Louis XVI. coats, 2 la Fran- 
¢aise, of brocade or silk. The last transformation 
of the polonaise is the Directoire, with high, open 
collar and paletdt-shaped back. Belts are not only 


It is searcely possible to do © 


Moss and sage promise | 


worn with round waists, they are also worn with 
polonaises; but, as yet, it is too early to decide 
whether this fashion of belts will bea popular one 
or not. 

For early fall wear a pretty and inexpensive mate- 
rial is called albatross. It is like a finely-finished 
ladies’ cloth or flannel; it combines beautifully with 
silk, or in two shades of the same. A pretty and in- 
expensive costume is of French gray and dark-green 
albatross, with Knife plaitings of alternate shades 
and plaited train; the folds alternately gray and 
green, finished down the centre with green buttons. 
Jacket of gray and green, trimmed with two shades 
of green embroidered galloon, and with a deep frill 
of torchon lace on the neck and sleeves, the collar 
opening low in front and to be finished with a loose 
bow of green silk. Another plain and inexpensive 
| dress isan overskirt and jacket of dark-blue or black 

ladies’ cloth, being worn over an underskirt of silk. 
| The overdress crosses diagonally in front, and is 

draped in two puffs in the back, with a band drawn 

across. The trimming is a wide galloon and wool 
| fringe. The jacket has large side-pockets and cuffs 
trimmed with the galloon. 

A novelty is polonaises plaited all over; these were 
introduced late in the season, and gain in popularity. 
They are made of some soft woollen material. The 
kilted polonaise is usually fastened at the side with 
large fancy buttons. Some élégantes amuse them- 
| selves with painting Louis XV. porcelain buttons, 
| which they wear on these plaited dresses; and when 
| there is a long row down the front they have all the 
effect of miniature plates. The studs on the cuffs, 
and the ear-rings worn at the same time all match, 
although the latter are composed of enamel, not por- 
celain. When the buttonsare skilfully painted, they 
are eccentric but not ugly. The subjects are small 
flowers, dogs’ heads, horses’ heads, butterflies, ete. 
| This costume would, of course, be only appropriate 
for home wear. 

Black silk dresses re-trimmed for house wear have 
| received quite a new aspect by the addition of white 
| waistcoats, and for evening wear of plastrons of 
| fowers. The waistcoats are made of white Mar- 
| seilles, and are embroidered all over with colored 
wools; the plastrons are covered entirely with roses. 

The fashion of house and table-linen embroidered 


| 

| 

| with colors is gaining ground, a large quantity hav- 
ing been sold. The blue and red thread with which 
the linen is worked are found to resist even the cru- 
ellest laundress; and there is novelty about this 
| decoration which pleases. The fashion comes to us 
| from Russia. The designs are full of originality. 
| For stately banquets white damask is still de rigueur 
| New styles in collars and cuffs are the white linen 
low collar and wide cuff, with pretty cretonne and 
| pereale edges. Handkerchiefs are edged in corre- 
| sponding colors, or embroidered in blues and pinks 
prettily. 

One of the prettiest and most novel ornaments for 
the neck for full evening dress, where the dress 1s 
cut V-shape or Pompadeur, is a point-lace necklace. 
This is in lovely design, clasps around the throat 
closely, and has several point-lace pendants for the 
front. To be effective it should be worn overa black 
| velvet necklet. Then there are necklets of pearl 

sequins, strung upon black velvet, with armiets to 

match. Also silver fish-scales used the same, that 
| brighten a toilet greatly. 
The Danichef fan is new, novel, and takes. It 
| closer, and is formed of either silk artificial leaves 
alone, mounted on slender sticks, or is mounted in 
| silk or satin, and has the tips bordered with gerani- 
um leaves of the same or contrasting color of the fan. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 

















4, MIXED CARDS, with name, for l0c. and stamp. )= Fancy Cards, all new styles, with name, 1c. 
5) Ag’ts Outfit 0c. Dowpb & Co.. Bristol, Conn. 25 post paid. J.B.AU STED, Nassau, Renss.o.,N -¥. 
$12 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and MIXEv CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 


. ree JE & 25 Acquaintance Cards, 10 cents. Agents’ 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. Outfit, 10 Cents. LC. COE & CO. Bristol, Ct. 


Ladies Elegant ln- 
itation Rosz Cora 
Ser, Breastpin and 


Pendant Drops, sent 
postpaid to anyread- 
er of this Magazine 
for 25 cents. Three 
sets for 50cents. Im- 
itation Sleeve But- 
tons to match, 25 
cents per set, or three 
sets for 60 cents. Kle- 
nt Necklaces with 
arms, $1.00 exch, 
Currency or P. O. 
Stamps, BRIDE &C0., 
Clinton Place, New York, 


AN OFFENSIVE BREATH. 


Among all the disagreeable consequences that follow the 
decay of the teeth, an impure breath must be the most morti- 
fying and unpleasant to its possessor, and it is the most inex- 
cusable and offensive in society; and yet the cause of it may 
easily be removed by cleansing your teeth daily with that 
_ justly popular dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOAOoODON T. 


It purifies and sweetens the breath, cools and refreshes the mouth, hardens the 
gums, and gives a pearl-like appearance to the teeth. Gentlemen who indulge 
in smoking should cleanse their teeth with SO ZODONT, as it removes 
all unpleasant odors of the weed. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. WARNER’S A HANDSOME PICTURE, 


HEALTH CORSET. 
With Skirt ir ag and Self- 
Adjust 


UNBOU ALLE teaemaior?, “ MOTHE R’ S JOY re 


COMFORT, AND STYLE. 
For sale by leading dealers. Ladies should send for this at once, as we have 


Samples by mail, in Satteen, $1.50. ‘opies left. Every mother ought to send 
| Coutil, $1.75: Nursing Corsets, ¢2. | Ut * few copies left are . 
Order size two inches smaller than | for a copy. 


"Wesusr Béens Seite ®: ¥, PRICE 15 CENTS. 
Js soe Veh. 


eoo Chestnut, and G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, fT. 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Use J. & P. COATS’ Sewing Thread. 


Commended for superior Strength and Excellent Quality of Spool Cotton.—Judges' Report, Centen. Fr. 

















fine Rosewood Upright Pianos (little 

used) cost $800 only $125, must be sold. 

A Parlor Organs, 2Stops $45. 9Stops $65. 12 

Stops only $75.. Nearly New 4Set Reed 12 

Stop, Sub Bass & Octave Coupler Organs, cost over 

$350, only $55. Lowest Prices ever offered sent on 15 

days test trial. You ask why I offer so cheap? I 

reply Hard Times. Result sales over 1,000,000 an- 

nually. War commenced by monopolists. Beware 

anonymous Circular Write forexplanation. Battle 
raging. Full particulars free. Address 

Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 

$5 to $20 I ree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT &CO., Portland, Maine. 
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“THE LADY'S BOOK FOR 1878 


It is proposed to make the Lapy's Boox for 1878 far better than ever before. The old sub- 
scriber will miss nothing, but wil! find all the popular departments continued and made more 
valuable and entertaining, while new attractions will be continually added. 


THE STEEL ENGRAVINGS WILL BE MANIFESTLY IMPROVED. 


The Steel Plates for 1878 will consist of 


TWELVE SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


of the Waverley Novels, designed expressly for Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book by FELIX O. C. 
DARLEY, and executed on steel by the best engravers in the country. They will constitute 
the best effort ever made by any journal] to. adorn the literature of the English language by 
American art. T'hese alone are worth the entire year's subscription. Mr. Darley has no 
rival in this country for steel plate designs; his place at the head of all artists in his line is 
universally conceded. 

The illustration of Walter Scott’s novels is a work of the artist’s own selection, and he has 
chosen it as a field in which he can do full justice to his powers. 


THE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


A DIAGRAM PATTERN (something never heretofore given with the Lapy’s Boox) will 
be furnished with every second number during 1878. Especial attention has been given to this 
feature ; the diagrams will be of the very latest style, adapted to the American taste, and so 
designed, in every respect, that our lady subscribers may cut garments from them with the full 
assurance that they will be elegant without being over-conspicuous. 

The entire Fashion Department is being renovated and vmproved, and our subscribers may 
look for astonishing developments there. 

In the January number, will appear the first of the 


Caricatures and Illustrations by Mr. A. B. Frost. 


These will be sent us from Europe, where Mr. Frost is now travelling, and will be con- 
tinued while he is there and after his return. 

The reputation of this rising young artist has been fairly earned by the genius displayed 
in his drawings. He is a humorist of rare ability, and his drawings are eagerly sought through 
the entire country and abroad. ; 


THE HOME AMUSEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
Private Theatricals and Games for the Home Circle. 


The difficulty of varying an evening’s entertainment from the usual routine of dancing and 
conversation is a problem. Our Home Department presents the solution. We intend each 
month’s issue to contain a fund of Private Theatricals, Games, and Parlor Entertainments, 
sufficient to last until the next number appears. A Parlor Drama, not to be had except in 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, will be published in every number. These piays will be written ex- 
pressly for the Lapy’s Book; they will be especially designed for parlor performance, and 
may be relied on for many an evening’s entertainment. 

In addition to onr Plays, GAMES OF ALL SORTS, and an endless variety of DELIGHTFUL 
EVENING RECREATIONS will always be found in our pages. 


~ MRS. S. A. SHIELDS, 


who will have the above ent under her immediate control, has produced more works of 
the character it contains4 any one in America, and is, from wide experience, singularly 
qualified to furnish the very choicest specimens of these popular productions. 

A complete enumeration of the new attractions cannot yet be given. Future numbers will 
have more particulars, but as a general summary we will say to the subscribers to the Lapy’s 
Book for 1878 that 

Its unrivalled list of contributors will be continued and extended ; 

Its Music Department will be improved ; 

Its Engravings, steel and wood, will be better than ever before : 

RB . Model Cottage and Architectural! Department will be furnished by the very best 
architects ; 

Its Juvenile Department will contain Fairy Stories and the best children’s reading of all 
sorts—sketches in Zoology, Travels, and Adventures, Games and Riddles, and easy lessons in 
Useful Studies and Desirable Accomplishments ; 

Its Health Department will consist of selections made under the supervision of scientific 
medical gentlemen and from the best authorities only ; 

= oe Department will be fully supplied with matter to delight the amateur 
gardener; an 

Its Colored Fashion Plate will be what it has always been, the best in the country 

Subscribe—you will find the Lapy’s Boox better than.ever. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited), 


N. £E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NBW SHEET Music.— What Time the Stars are 
Shining, song and chorus, by C. Bell, 35 cents. I 
Wish I were Single Again, lvth edition of this laugh- 
able song by Beckel, 30. I’m Dreaming of the Ab- 
sent, beautiful song and chorus, by W. O. Fiske, 30. 
Night Comes Creeping Slowly O’er Me, new and very 
preity, 20. 


Also: Stream of Life Polka, by Search, 30. Lulah | 


Lake Grand March, by Drewer, 20. Dimple Waltz, 


by Meason, 30. Little Amazon March, by Ohm, with | 


splendid picture title, 50. 

We will send 10 pieces of good music, all different, 
only slightly soiled, and worth 20 to 40 cents each, free 
of postage to any address, on receipt of $1. 

Holioway’s Musical Monthly lor October is ready, 
containing the usual quantity and assortment of good 
music for the piano or reed organ. Price only 40 
cents per number, or the last three numbers for $1. 
Address all orders for music or the Monthly to J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher, Philadelphia. 


Gopgy's Lapy's Boox fer September has reached 
our table, and contains its usual amount of choice 
literature, steel corer fashion-plates, musical 
selections, and other that is so highly appre- 
ciated by the ladies of this . Although Mr. Go- 


dey will withdraw from | management of the 
LabDy’'s Book at the closeof year, he is still labor- 
ing hard to make improvements, and the many ad- 


n 
mirers of this enccilent monthly will be glad to Know 
that with its new management new and attractive 
features will be added. Only three dollars per P an 

rs, 


together with a superb chromo. — Liberal, 
lowa, 

STRANGE PHENOMENON. -- There is something ex- 
tremely curious in the crops of the east and west 
banks of the Mississippi. It has been noticed for 
some time past that these two banks enjoyed appa- 
rently wholly different weathers and climates—that 
a frost on one side of the river seldom travelled 
across it; that, while the right bank might be enjoy- 
ing a rain, the left was just as apt to be suffering from 
a drought; and, in fact, that a thousand yards of the 
Mississippi produced the same effect, as far as climate 
and weather were concerned, as a thousand miles of 
ocean. The last fewyears have shown a wonderful 
difference in the sugar crops of the plantations on 
the east and west banks of the river, and greatly in 
favor of the latter —a difference that is increasing 
every year. For instance, the crop of the west-bank 
plantations this year was 56,350 hogsheads, to 34,901 
hogsheads produced by east-bank plantations, show- 
ing that the former are sixty-one per eent. more pro- 
ductive than the latter. 

There was a time—and not long ago— when this 
was different. As compared even with the crop of 
1875-'76, the increase in the production of plantations 
on the west side of the Mississippi was twenty-two 
per cent. : that of the east-side plantations only seven 
percent. The latter enjoyed much the better weather 
the past season, which explains the difference. It is 
certainly queer—another version of ‘“ Westward the 
course of empire takes its way.” Meteorologists and 
planters will probably in time understand the true 
greatness and importance of onr mother Mississippi, 
and explain, perhaps, how the plantations on one 
side of the river raise 20,000 more hogsheads of sugar 
than the same number of acres on the other side. 


Gopey’s for September is at hand, with its en- 
cravings, fashions, music, and stories, and continues 
to deserve its reputation as the best ladies’ maga- 
zine published. Its tone is always of the best, and 


| sire it, with the charge of a small percenta: 


Fushions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


HAVING had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., vy ladies living at a dis. 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department wil] 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de. 
for the 


| time and research required. §S ring and autumn 
ry. 





nothing which could offend the purest taste ts given | 


a plaee in its pages.—Journal, Galva, Ill. ‘ 


Tre first of all virtues is innocence, the next is 
modesty. 





bonnets, materials for dresses, jewe envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil. 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a viewto eep. 
homy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for. 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no artieles wil] 
be taken back. hen the goods are sent, the trans. 
—— en be Re a final. 

nstructions minute as possible, accom 
nied bya note of the helt complexion, ry ge Pai 
style of the person, on Which much dependsin choice, 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans. 
actions; and whether the person poe em the order 
is or is not a subscriber 
Fashion Editress does not know. 





“Tru.’"—Look out for a first-rate diagram pattern 
in your number for January, 1878. The patterns for 
Gopgy for 1878 will be fashionable, reliable, and easy 
to decipher and work from. A number of them will 
not be crowded on a single sheet. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of two shades of purple 
silk and velvet. The skirt is of silk, the back 
breadths plain, the front trimmed with velvet ruf- 
fles, and silk galloon. Velvet cuirass basque, laced 
in front; silk sleeves, with velvet cuffs. Bonnet of 
velvet of the two shades, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of gray silk, made in the 
Priucess shape ; the front is plaited across the skirt, 
and is made of plaid matelassé and cardinal silk. 
Sleeves of the matelassé, with plain silk enff. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of plain blue silk and white 
silk damask. The undergkirt is of the blue, trimmed 
with a double plaiting @ivided by loops. Polonaise 
of the white, trimmed with lace, and pink roses, 
and leaves. Coiffure of puffs, with pink wreath. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of two shades of brown 
silk and Cashmere. The dress is of the darkest 
shade of Cashmere, with pipings of silk: it is made 
a plain skirt with scarf draperies, trimmed with 
fringe. Saeque to correspond. Brown felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. : 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of myrtle green plain sik 
and damask ; the underskirt is of the plain, trimmed 
with the damask ; the polonaise has a waist outlined 
of the damask, and the front breadths and portion 
of back plain; it is trimmed with a knotted fringe; 
plain sleeves. Velvet hat, with green feather and 
silk trimming. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
( Pages 282, 288, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 292.) 

Figs. Land 2—Front and back of Princess polo 
naise, Olive-green Cashmere over a fallle skirt of 
the same color, and trimmed with tilleul faille and 
olive and tilleul fringe. The faille skirt is trimmed 
with a flounee flat In front and plaited at the backs 
this is headed with a narrower flounce, and both 
are bordered with faille of the lighter color: the 
long Princess polonaise is fastened with buttons 
the entire length of the front, and is bordered with 
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two rows of fringe, one with a netting and the other 
with a plain heading; the narrow coat-shaped 
sleeves terminate with a culf of the same material. 
The back, which has an elongated waist, terminates 
with a full tunic, and the sides turn back with 
revers. The polonaise is trimmed with a double 
row of fringe. This costume also looks well made 
in violet gray faille and Cashmere to match, the 
fringe being red, and of the sort known as Spanish 
fringe. The crossbands on the back of the skirt 
should in this case be red faille; the cuffs and but- 
tons also red. 

Fig. 3.—Twisted chignon, with small puffs of hair 
at the top. 

Fig. 4.—Twisted plait, 2 la Greeque. 

Fig. 5.—Long plait for back of the head. 

Figs. 6and 9.—Front and back view of polonaise 
of gray Cashmere. The front is cut in one, but 
trimmed with bands of silk to simulate a basque; 
the back is cut as a basque, trimmed to correspond 
with front; the same bands extend down the back 
of skirt, finished witha fringed end. The edge of 
polonaise is cut in turrets trimmed with fringe. The 
front of skirt is cut slantwise, and trimmed to corre- 
spond with edge of skirt. A plain underskirt is 
worn with this, as it is so extremely long that the 
skirt does not show. 

Fig. 7.—Slightly waved front curls, to fall over the 
forehead. 

Fig. 8.—Twist of hair, with falling curls in the 
centre. 

Fig. 10.—Long plaited chignon, with ornamental 
arrow of pierced tortoise-shell. 

hig. 11.—House dress of navy-blue silk and wool 
serge; the underskirt is of silk, trimmed with knife 
plaitings; the overdress and basque are of serge, 
trimmed with knife plaiting and narrow bands of 
silk; pocked trimmed with silk bands and buttons. 

Figs. 12 and 14.—These rosettes should match the 
dress with which they are worn. Fig. 12 is made of 
silk, that is ravelled out at the edge. Fig. 14 con- 
sists of tiny leaves of crépe lisse sewn on toa net 
foundation ; a model of one of the leaves is given to 
show the dimensions. 

Fig. 13.—Walking dress of two shades of brown 
wool damasée and brown silk; the underskirt is 
of the silk, trimmed with,a plaited ruffle. The 
overskirt and cuirass jacket are of the damassé, 
trimmed with wool fringe and fancy buttons. Brown 
felt bonnet, trimmed with silk and flowers. 

Fig. 15.—Holder for flowers, made of silver in the 
shape of a quiver and arrow. 

Fig. 16.—Child’s dress made of white piqué, em- 
broidered ; the dress is cut square neck and short 
sleeves, and is worn over a high neck underwaist of 
nainsook muslin. 

Figs. 17 and 19.—Front and back view of sacque 
for lady, made of heavy black silk, and trimmed 
with an embroidered band and buttons; it can be 
made either surplice or high in the neck as fancy 
may dictate. 

Fig. 18.—Fashionable collar, cuff, and handker- 
chief; they are all edged with colored embroidery 
and Smyrna lace. 

Fig. 20.—Paletot for girl of ten years, made of 
gay cloth, and trimmed with a band embroidered 
im colors; the same trims the sleeves; the corners 
of collar are also embroidered. 

Fig, 21.—Fashionable dress sleeve. 

Fig. 22—Fichu mantle, made of black Cashmera, 
and trimmed with knotted fringe and silk braid; 
silk ruching around the neck, and fastened with a 
ribbon bow. 

Fig. 23.—Fichu for evening wear, made of white 
French muslin, trimmed with lace, and silk band 


FASHIONS. 
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embroidered ; it is fastened in front with a rose’ a 
bow of ribbon on the right shoulder. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


AT this season, when all sorts of plans are being 
made for the pleasant spending of the autumnal 
holiday, by so many taken and preferred to that of 
the heated summer, a few words respecting travel- 
ling dresses and other necessaries will hardly be out 
of place. The first object is to take as little baggage 
as possible when the case is one of a mere tour; that 
is, if there are no possible visits to make, the matter, 
with a little forethought, should be very simple. 

The travelling dress is the first consideration, and 
its texture must of course depend upon the nature 
of the journey. If this is to be performed entirely 
by rail, a material that repels the dust is the first 
consideration. Alpaca is perhaps the best, but 
there are many other wool goods with smooth sur- 
face that willanswer. If much walking is contem- 
plated, a waterproof material becomes almost a 
necessity, for walks are chiefly undertaken in pic- 
turesque, mountainous districts, where heavy show- 
ers are of constant occurrence. And again, if there 
is a probability that much boating will be under- 
taken, it should be borne in mind that there is no 
material that shows the stains of salt water so little 
as navy blue serge. There is nothing that looks so 
bad for a travelling dress as what is often seen in 
that capacity, namely, a dress never originally in- 
tended for that purpose, which is half worn out and 
shabby. Some ladies go on the principle that “‘ any- 
thing will do to travel in,” oblivious of the fact that 
they see more people on a journey than they proba- 
bly do at almost any other time, and that nothing 
looks so bad as a dress inappropriate to its purpose. 
A travelling dress should be of strong material, 
neither light nor showy in color, nor overburthened 
with trimming, which only catches the dust. Above 
all things, it should be made of walking length, 
without a train, as itis of the greatest importance 
to leave the hands free for the conveyance of small 
packages, though these should be avoided as much 
as possible. Any outer garment should be made 


| with sleeves, as loose flowing raiment is dreadfully 


in the way. An ulster is an excellent wrap, ugly as 
it is, but it can only be adopted by ladies of slight 
figure. The most comfortable hat is of felt, small, 
and to fit closely to the head. With respect to col- 
lars and cuffs, ladies cannot be too particular; their 
freshness or the reverse frequently makes or mars 
the whole appearance of the toilet. The old objec- 
tion that it is so frequently “impossible to get them 
properly laundried”’ need no longer be urged, as 
they can be procured so well made of paper as to be 


| absolutely undistinguishable from linen, and can be 
| thrown away when done with, thus obviating much 





of the annoyance inseparable from strange laun- 
dresses. Gloves are another important item in ap- 
pearance. Some people appear to save up all their 
soiled light gloves for travelling in, and nothing can 
by any possibility look worse. Dark gloves not 
very tight, but capable of being removed without 
vast effort, are the most appropriate—dog-skin, gats 


}) du Suéde, anything, in short, in preference to soiled 


light kid. It is needless to say that beots should be 
neat, a lady's always should be; but a sensible wo- 
man will always travel in thick boots to avoid the 
danger of wet feet, if, as must often be the case, she 


| has to get ont at an uncovered station in. the rain, 


and wi}! also realize that high heels, dangerous un- 
der any circuinstances, are absolutely perilous when 


| brought in contact with carriage steps, rough plat- 


forms, and railway crossings. The travelling dress 
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having been settled, the next point is what luggage 
is absolutely necessary. It is scarcely possible to do 
with less than two dresses besides the one worn, 
one somewhat similar to the travelling dress, either 
warmer or lighter according to the texture adopted 
at starting, and one handsome dress for wear at ho- 
tels; the latter can be black silk. Of course, as 
many more dresses can be taken as the wishes of 
the party consider necessary. The quantity of linen 
taken, of course, depends upon the length of the 
tour, and the anticipated opportunities of getting 
it washed. Colored skirts of linsey of a dark color 
are worn; colored flannel skirts will also be found 
much better than white ones. Some sort of neck- 
handkerchief should always be worn as a protection 
from the sun, as the skin of the throat is very deli- 
cate, and is very apt to quickly burn to a brickdust 
red, which is not always easy to eradicate. There 
are now many contrivances for relieving ladies of 
their impediments, and leaving them the free use of 
their hands; one of the greatest boons is the power 
of slinging the umbrella from the waist-belt; and, 
by a like arrangement, the ever necessary water- 
proof, carefully rolled up in its leather straps, can 
be suspended on the other side. 

We must now endeavor to give some hints to our 
readers who have done their summer travelling, and 
have returned with wardrobes sadly in need of re- 
plenishing. The fall goods look particularly bright 
and pretty, the warm tints giving just the necessary 
amount of color to the costumes needed. Percales, 





French chintzes, and ordinary calicoesall are shown 
in the navy-blue, brown, myrtle-green, and different 
shades of plum, with white figures upon them; the 
finish of all these goods 1s exquisite, so fine that 
they closely resemble foulard silk. These make up 
in pretty morning dresses, which can, by having a 
heavy lining, be worn all through the autumn and 


winter. The now so popular Cashmere again ap- 
pears in all the new shades of color and also in 
black ; these are usually made up with silk, but if a 
more economical dress is required, the Cashmere 
alone makes a neat and tasteful dress. 

Silks are shown 1n endless variety, both plain and 
figured of all styles being equally fashionable; a 
dress is rarely composed of one kind; the two are 
generally mixed in a costume. If plain silk alone is 


used, a wool overdress is generally used with it. | 


Numerous wool goods are shown; some of these | 
have a plain, others a rough surface. Cloth is also 
much used for ladies’ suits. Moss and sage promise 
now to be the favorite shades for the autumn, but it 
is rather early to speak positively. 

Upper draperies or overskirts in wool fabrics are 
now cut the length of the cloth, thus draping ina 
softer, prettier fashion, and cutting without seams, 
and to much better advantage. 

Great alterations are now being attempted in the 
fashions. The cuirass, it is rumored, is gradually 
disappearing; and, if so, we cannot regret it, as it 
was most often trying to the figure, lengthening the 
waist out of all graceful proportions. The ladies of 
. fashion in Paris now wear the dress bodice full, | 


either plaited or gathered, or arranged in three large | 


plaits, and fastened with a round waiStband and 
buckle at one side. Round waists are, therefore, 
once more hailed as a novelty: though it is only that 
aturn of the wheel of fashion has once again brought 
to light that which had fallen into oblivion. How. 
ever, in spite of this new whim of fashion, the Prin- 
cess dress still continues in great favor, and is most 
stylish ; as are also the Louis XVI. coats, @la Fran. 
¢aise, of brocade or silk. The last transformation 
of the polonaise is the Directoire, with high, open 
collar and paletot-shaped back. Belts are not only | 


worn with round waists, they are also worn with 
polonaises; but, as yet, it is too early to decide 
whether this fashion of belts will be a popular one 
or not. 

For early fall wear a pretty and inexpensive mate. 
rial is called albatross. It is like a finely-finisheg: 
ladies’ cloth or flannel; it combines beautifully with 
silk, or in two shades of the same. A prettyand ip. 
expensive cosiume is of French gray and dark-green 
albatross, with Knife plaitings of alternate shades 
and plaited train; the folds alternately gray and 
green, finished down the centre with green buttons, 
Jacket of gray and green, trimmed with two shades 
of green embroidered galloon, and with a deep fri)’ 
of torchou Jace on the neck and sleeves, the collar 
opening low in front and to be finished with a loose 
bow of green silk. Another plain and inexpensive 
dress is an overskirt and jacket of dark-blue or black 
ladies’ cloth, being worn over an underskirt of silk, 
The overdress crosses diagonally in front, and ig 
draped in two puffs in the back, with a band drawn 
across. The trimming is a wide galloon and wool 
fringe. The jacket has large side-pockets and cuffs 
trimmed with the gafloon. 

A novelty is polonaises plaited all over; these were 
introduced late in the season, and gain in popularity, 
They are made of some soft woollen material. The 
Kilted polonaise is usually fastened at the side with 
large fancy buttons. Some élégantes amuse them. 
selves with painting Louis XV. porcelain buttans, 
which they wear on these plaited dresses; and when 
there is a long row down the front they have all the 
effect of miniature plates. The studs on the cuffs, 
and the ear-rings worn at the same time all mateh, 
although the latter are composed of enamel, not por. 
celain. When the buttons are skilfully painted, they 
are eccentric but not ugly. The subjects are small 
flowers, dogs’ heads, horses’ heads, butterflies, ete. 
This costume would, of course, be only appropriate 
for home wear. 

Black silk dresses re-trimmed for house wear have 
received quite a new aspect by the addition of white 
waistcoats, and for evening wear of piastrons of 


| flowers. The waistcoats are made of white Mar- 


seilles, and are embroidered all over with colored 
wools; the plastrons are covered entirely with roses 

The fashion of house and table-linen embroidered 
with colors is gaining ground, a large quantity har 
ing been sold. The blue and red thread with whiel 
the linen is worked are found to resist even the era 
eilest Jaundress; and there is novelty about this 
decoration which pleases. The fashion comes tow 
from Russia. The designs are full of originality. 


| For stately banquets white damask is still de rigueur 


New styles in collars and cuffs are the white linen 
low collar and wide cuff, with pretty eretenne and 
pereale edges. Handkerchiefs are edged in corte 
sponding colors, or embroidered in blues and pinks 
prettily. 7 

One of the prettiest and most novel ornaments for 


| the neck for full evening dress, where the dressis 


cut V-shape or Pompadeur, is a point-lace necklace. 
This is in lovely design, clasps around the throat 
closely, and has several point-lace pendants for the 
front. To be effective it should be worn over a black 
velvet necklet. Then there are necklets of pearl 
sequins, strung upon black velvet, with armiets t0 
match. Also silver fish-scales used the same, that 


| brighten a toilet greatly. 


The Danicheff fan is new, novel, and takes. It 
closes, and is formed of either silk artificial leaves 


| alone, mounted on slender sticks, or is mounted mM 


silk or satin, and has the tips bordered with geran’ 
um leaves of the same or contrasting color of the fan. 
FASHION. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, for 10c. aud stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit 10c. Dowp & Co.. Bristol, Conn. 


aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
12 terms free. | TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


0 Magnificent $650 Rosewood Pianos $175, 
| fine Rosewood Upright Pianos (little 
used) cost $800 only $125, must be sold. 
A Parlor Organs, 2 Stops $45. 9 Stops $65. 12 
Stops « "ly $75. Nearly New 4 Set Reed 12 

Stop, Sub Bass & Octave Coupler Organs, cost over 
$350, only $55 Lowest Prices ever offered sent on 15 
days test trial. You ask why I offer so cheap? I 
reply Hard Times. Result sales over "1,000,000 an- 
nually. War commenced by mono olists. ware 


anonymous Circular Write for explanation. Battle 
raging. Full particulars free. Address 





Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 
5 to 20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 
ree. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


$667. week in yonrown town. Termsand $5outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 











| 25 Fancy Saget all new styles, with name, 10¢. 
_post paid. B.HUSTED,! assau,Renss.Uo.,N. ¥. 
MIXED ( CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
25 Acquaintance Cards, 10 cents. Agents’ 
Outfit, 10 cents. ie Cc, COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 
Ladies Elegant Im- 

itation Rose Cora 

Set, Breastpin and 

Pendant Drops, sent 

postpaid to any read- 

er of this Magazine 

for 25 cents. Three 

sets for 50cents. Im- 

itation Sleeve But- 

tons to match, 26 

cents per set, or three 

sets for 60 cents. Ele- 

nt Necklaces with 

harms, $1.00 each, 

Currency or P. O. 

Stamps, BRIDE &CO., 

Clinton Place, New York, 








AN OFFENSIVE BREATH. 


Among all the disagreeable consequences that follow the 
decay of the teeth, an impure breath must be the most morti- 
© fying and unpleasant to its possessor, and it is the most inex- 
cusable and offensive in society; and yet the cause of it may 
easily be removed by cleansing your teeth daily with that 

_ justly popular dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOAOoODON T. 


It purifies and sweetens the breath, cools and refreshes the mouth, hardens the 


gums, and gives a pearl-like appearance to the teeth. 


Gentlemen who indulge 


in smoking should cleanse their teeth with SO ZODONT, 4s it removes 


all unpleasant odors of the weed. 


Sold by all druggists. 





DR. WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET. 
With Skirt Supporter and Self- 

Adjusting Pads. 


UNEQUALLED FOR BEAUTY, 
COMFORT, AND STYLE. 
For sate by leading dealers. 
Samples by mail, in Satteen, $1.50. 
: Coutil, $1.75; Nursing Corsets, $2. 
} Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 


Warner Bros., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 





A HANDSOME PICTURE, 


““MOTHER’S JOY ” 


Ladies should send for this at once, as we have 
but a few copies left. Every mother ought to sénd 
for a copy. 


PRICE 15 CENTS, 








wai te 4 kh: See 


eoo Chestnut, and G1O Jayne ahi: 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, EV. 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 





~ Use J. & P. COATS’ Sewing Thread. 


Commended for superior Strength and Excellent Quality of Spool Cotton.—Judges' Report, Centen. Bz. 
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GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK ADVERIIOSE. 


THE LADY'S BOOK FOR 1878. 


It is proposed to make the Lapy's Boox for 1878 far better than ever before. The old snb- ¥ 
scriber wil miss nothing, but will find all the popular departments continued and made more 
valuable and entertaining, while new attractions will be continually added. 


THE STEEL ENGRAVINGS WILL BE MANIFESTLY IMPROVED. P 


The Steel Plates for 1878 will consist of 


TWELVE SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


of the Waverley Novels, designed expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book by FELIX O, G, © 
DARLEY, and executed on steel by the best engravers in the country. T hey will constitute 
the best effort ever made by any journal to adorn the literature of the English language 
American art. These alone are worth the entire year’s subscription. Mr. Darley has no 
rival in this country for steel plate designs; his place at the head of all artists in his line is 
universally conced eS 
The illustration of Walter Scott’s novels is a work of the artist’s own selection, and he hag © 
chosen it as a field in which he can do full justice to his powers. 


THE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


A DIAGRAM PATTERN (something never heretofore given with the Lapy’s Boox) will 7 
be furnished with every second number during 1878. —— attention has been given to this 7 
feature ; the diagrams will be of the very latest style, adapted to the American taste, and 
designed, in every respect, that our lady subscribers may cut garinents from them with the ms 47 
assurance that they will be elegant without being over-conspicuous. 

The entire Fashion Department is being renovated and improved, and our subscribers may 
look for astonishing developments there. 

In the January number will appear the first of the * 


Caricatures and Illustrations by Mr. A. B, Frost. 


These will be sent us from Europe, where Mr. Frost is now travelling, and will be cor 
tinued while he is there and after his return. 
The reputation of this rising young artist has been fairly earned by the genius displayed: 
in his drawings. Heisa humorist of rare ability, and his drawings are eagerly sought thre f 
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the entire country and abroad. 


THE HOME AMUSEMENT DEPARTMENT. 7 , 
Private Theatricals and Games for the Home Circle. 4 


The difficulty of varying an evening’s entertainment from the usual routine of dancing 
conversation is a problem. Our Home Department presents the solution. We intend e 
month’s issue to contain a fund of Private Theatricals, Games, and Parlor Entertainment \\ 
sufficient to last until the next number appears. A Parlor Drama, not to be had except i 
GopeEy’s LAapy’s Book, will be publislied in every number. These plays will be written ex 
pressly for the Lapy’s Book; they will be especially designed for parlor performance, an@ 
may be relied on for many an evening’ 8 entertainment. n' 
In addition to our Plays, GAMES OF ALL soRTs, and an endless variety of DELGETFUL A 
EVENING RECREATIONS will always be found in our pages. .. i" 


MRS. S. A. SHIELDS, 


who will have the above department under her immediate control, has produced more works @F e 4 
the character it contains than any one in America, and is, from wide experience, singu y ‘ 
qualified to furnish the very choicest specimens of these popular productions. iF 

A complete enumeration of the new attractions cannot yet be given. Future numbers 
have more particulars, but as a general summary we will say to the subscribers to the 
Book for 1878 that 

Its unrivalled list of contributors will be continued and extended ; 

Its Music Department wil! be improved ; 

Its Engravings, steel and wood, will be better than ever before : 

Its Model Cottage and Architeetural Department will be furnished by the very be 
architects ; 

Its Juvenile Department will contain Fairy Stories and the best children’s reading of 
sorts—sketches in Zoology, Travels, and Adventures, Games and Riddles, and easy lessons i 
Useful Studies and Desirable Accomplishments ; 

Its Health Department will consist of selections made under the supervision of scienti 
medical gentlemen and from the best authorities only ; ; 

Its Horticultural Department will be fully supplied with matter to delight the amate 
gardener ; and 

Its Colored Fashion Plate will be what it has always been, the best in the country 

Subseribe—you will find the Lapy’s Boox better than ever. 


Godey's Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited), 


N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa: 


' 





